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Tue Joint Expedition of the British Museum and of the 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania began its fourth 
campaign at Ur on rst November 1925, and closed down in the 
field on 13th March 1926. The season was the longest we have 
yet had, and at its height as many as three hundred men were 
employed. 

For the second year in succession Dr. L. Legrain, of the 
University Museum, was with the Expedition in charge of the 
inscriptional material ; Mr. M. E. Mallowan joined me from New 
College, Oxford, as general archaeological assistant ; Mr. A. S. 
Whitburn was architect; Mrs. Keeling gave her services for 
drawings for the catalogue, etc. : to all these helpers I am deeply 
indebted. Hamoudi of Jerablus again acted as foreman and was 
again indispensable; his son Yahia did all the photographic 
work and acted as assistant foreman when required. The 
amount of work done in the course of the season and the im- 
portance of its results prove how essential it is for an expedition 
to enjoy the services of an adequate staff such as the Joint Expedi- 
tion put into the field, and I must express my gratitude to the 
Directors of the two Museums for granting me such assistance. 

As in former years I owe my sincerest thanks to many in Iraq 
who have gone out of their way to help the Expedition ; this year 
it is my sadder duty to record the loss of one whose help never 
failed us. Miss Gertrude Bell was for the Joint Expedition far 
more than the Honorary Director of the Antiquities Service in 
Iraq ; she had made our work possible in the beginning by securing 
for it a special permit when there was no regular Antiquities Law 
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and in the absence of such the Government was disinclined to 
allow excavation ; always she took in it the keenest personal 
interest, visiting the site whenever possible and maintaining regular 
touch with our progress, and every request for assistance, official 
or otherwise, she met more than half-way : herself an archaeologist, 
she was to me less a Government official than a colleague. 


Tue Gic-Par-Kvu SITE 
I. The Earliest Buildings 


The earliest buildings of which any actual ruins were found 
belonged to the period of the First Dynasty of Ur. Towards the 
north corner of the later temple area where the latter was most 
destroyed by surface denudation we found, in digging deep down 
to trace the Third Dynasty foundations, a short section of wall 
constructed with kiln-burnt plano-convex bricks set over a founda- 
tion of rough limestone blocks, a wall identical in every respect 
with that of the temple built by A-an-ni-pad-da at al ‘Ubaid. The 
wall was orientated differently from those of the later buildings, 
so that the ground-plan of the First Dynasty structure must have 
been different also; but the remains lay so deep and were so 
scanty that it did not appear worth while to follow them up farther, 
and I was content to have discovered their existence. 


Il. The Third Dynasty Buildings 

That Ur-Engur put up a temple on the site is made fairly 
certain by the discovery of no less than thirteen door hinge-stones 
re-used in his grandson’s building, but there were no actual 
remains of walls that could be identified as his work. On most 
of the stones the inscription is the same: ‘To Nin-Gal his lady 
Ur-Engur the mighty man, the king of Ur, the king of Sumer 
and Akkad, has built her splendid Gig-Par’, but on one the name 
of the building is not given and the goddess is called ‘ Nin-E-Gal’. 
It is of course possible that all the stones, found by us re-used 
and not in their original position, had been brought from a quite 
distinct site ; but in view of the fact that the later building in 
which they were re-used had the same name and was dedicated to 
the same goddess as that of Ur-Engur, it is safest to assume that 
Bur-Sin’s temple merely replaced on the same site that of his 
grandfather. ; 

Bur-Sin’s dedication, inscribed on a number of door-sockets 
found in situ, reads : ‘To Nin-Gal his lady Bur-Sin, the mighty 
man, the king of Ur, the king of the four quarters of the world, 
has built the brilliant Gig-Par, her beloved temple, and for his 
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life has presented it.’ The building occupied the whole of a low 
terrace in the filling of which were buried the remains of the First 
Dynasty temple : the retaining wall of this, and the walls of the 
temple itself, were of mud brick, the floors only of kiln-burnt 
bricks stamped with the king’s name. 


Details —The examination of the remains of Bur-Sin’s temple gave 
us some valuable information about methods of construction in early 
Sumer. 

The actual procedure was as follows. The site chosen had to be 
levelled, partly because of the existence of earlier ruins on it, and the 
best way of doing so was to make of it a low terrace; therefore a 
retaining wall was first built round the site, and within it, either by the 
destruction of the old buildings or by bringing in earth from outside, 
a fresh level was obtained. The surface of this was beaten hard so as 
to form a regular floor, and the platform, with its surrounding wall and 
its hard top, became a unity in itself, a sort of podium. On the floor 
was traced out the plan of the future building, but with this modifica- 
tion, that the walls were considerably thicker than was allowed for in 
the building design, and this plan was carried up in mud brick to 
a height of 1-35 metres. Then fresh earth was brought in and heaped 
between the standing walls as high as their tops and rammed down; 
in other words the foundations, instead of being sunk in the original 
soil, were built up above it and the soil subsequently brought up to 
their level. On these mud-brick foundations the walls proper were 
constructed, this time with the width allowed for in the architect’s 
plan, and the brick pavements were laid over the rammed earth. 

We can now turn to a description given by Ur-bau of Lagash 
(c.2350 B.C.) of a temple, E-Ninnu, built by him (SAKI.12(a@)). ‘The 
ground ’, he says, ‘to a depth of (?) ells he dug out, its earth like fine 
stone he... (?) and like fine metal (silver) he... (?) with fire. In 
accordance with its proportions a great area he laid out, therein 
brought he its earth back again, the base (US) laid he therein. There- 
over a substructure ten ells high built he ; over the substructure the 
E-Ninnu whose name is “Imgig shineth” he built to a height of 
thirty ells.’ 

Clearly there is at least a measure of agreement between the 
description and our observations. The walls of the temple proper rest 
on a built substructure (4z-sa-a) whose height is one-third that of the 
superstructure (a valuable hint for any reconstruction of our temple), 
and the fi-sa-a is built upon an US which on our showing is the 
beaten floor of the platform ; the space measured out for the platform, 
before it was filled up with earth and brought to a level, Ur-bau calls 
the £i-dagal-la ; from evidence obtained elsewhere in the excavations 
we may say that the &7-dagal-la when walled and filled became the 
temen in the secondary sense of that word. The real difficulty comes 
with the opening clauses of the description. The verbs used here in 
connexion with the dug-out earth in other contexts imply some rite 
of purification by fire, and on that analogy the present text would 
mean that Ur-bau dug out the whole area, burned the earth so as to 
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refine it like silver, and spread it again over the site—and at Ur we 
have found cases of early floors made of a red clay whose colour 
might possibly be due to burning. On the other hand the texts 
where purification is meant do not give the phrase ‘like fine stone’, 
and the verb here might be translated ‘ he hardened’ ; the mere burn- 
ing of earth does not harden it but on the contrary renders it light 
and friable, so that the comparison with stone would seem altogether 
out of place ; could not Ur-bau be referring to the making of bricks, 
their moulding and hardening in the sun (the sun-dried brick as 
a substitute for building stone) and their subsequent firing in the kiln? 
It is true that there are regular terms for brick-making which are not 
employed here, but if, as the similes of ‘fine stone’ and ‘ fine metal’ 
suggest, he is employing poetical language to describe a common- 
place act, then Ur-bau’s text agrees remarkably with what we have 
found to be the methods of Bur-Sin. He first digs out earth, either 
from the whole of the proposed site or, more probably, from a trench 
all round it which would take the foundations of the platform’s retain- 
ing wall; this earth, mixed with water, is moulded into bricks which, 
duly fired, are used to build the wall, and so the 2-dagal-la is 
complete, ready for the earth to be brought in and the level surface of 
the US to be laid. Such an explanation does not exclude any 
purification of the earth filling (indeed, it is possible that the two 
phrases in the text are alternative, not complementary, and that while 
some of the dug-out soil was employed for brick-making the rest was 
purified and used for filling-in), but where the meaning of a text is 
doubtful we must give due weight to any discoveries in the field which 
can possibly throw light upon it. 

The plan of the Third Dynasty temple need not detain us 
because it is identical in almost every respect with that of the 
succeeding building. Its foundations were perfectly preserved, 
but the walls had been razed to floor-level, and even of the brick 
pavements very little was left, the chief remains being in the long 
corridor in the thickness of the north-west wall and in one chamber 
(B 20) where we found, lying on the pavement, a number of clay 
tablets belonging to the archives of the contemporary temple. 
Probably it was destroyed in the general catastrophe which appears 
to have overtaken the city when, about 2190 B.c., the Elamites 
captured it and brought to an end the Third Dynasty. The dis- 
covery (in C 25) below the Isin pavement-level of broken votive 
offerings, such as the fine granite bowl with inscriptions of Naram- 
Sin and of Dungi’s daughter (U 6355), shows that the building 


had suffered severely before its reconstruction by the rulers of Isin. 


III. The Isin and Larsa Temple 


The credit for the restoration of the Nin-Gal temple belongs 
to En-an-na-tum, son of Isme-Dagan king of Isin. Appointed by 
his father High Priest of Nannar at Ur, he managed to retain his 
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The Gig-Par-Ku: room A 4, showing raised bench with trough 


2 
a. The Gig-Par-Ku: 
* g : room A 5, showing brick base in recess 
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a. The Gig-Par-Ku: court A 11. Remains of the ornamental doorway to the 
sanctuary with the Babylonian and Kassite walls above 


b. The Gig-Par-Ku: the stelae of Bur-Sin in position 
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functions when the suzerainty of Sumer passed from Isin to Larsa, 


and in his pious dedications prays for the life of his new overlord, 
Gungunu king of Larsa; and the most important of his acts was 
apparently the rebuilding of the Gig-Par-Ku. It is likely enough 
that the work had been started by one or more of the Isin kings 
before his time, just as it is certain that repairs and alterations were 
carried out by Larsa kings after him ; but bricks bearing his name 
and bricks of the type used by his masons are found so consistently 
throughout the building, both in the walls and in the floors, that 
he may safely be reckoned as the main author of the new temple. 
But he shows no originality at all in the plan. What he did was 
to pull down the mud-brick walls of Bur-Sin, and, using their 
stumps as foundations, to construct in burnt brick a replica of the 
older work ; only in one instance, in the south corner of the 
temple, did he fail to put a wall where a wall had been, and no- 
where did we find a wall of En-an-na-tum which did not rest 
upon a Third Dynasty foundation: the only difference was that 
his walls of burnt brick were less massive than the mud-brick 
walls of Bur-Sin. 

The building is an almost exact square measuring 79 m. by 
76-50 m., the angles, as usual, being orientated to the cardinal 
points of the compass. It was enclosed by an extremely massive 
wall, 9:0 m. thick on the north-east side, up to 11-0 m. on the 
north-west, 8-50 m. on the south-west, and 5°70 m. on the south- 
east, this being built of mud brick with a facing of burnt brick* on 
all sides except the south-west ; it had two entrances, one in the 
middle of the north-west face, one in the south-east, near the east 
corner. The north-west gateway led through double doors into 
a square entrance-chamber out of either side of which there opened 
a narrow passage or corridor cut through the thickness of the 
enclosing wall ; the passage continued round the north-east and 
south-east sides of the building and gave access to two fortress- 
towers standing in its east and south corners ; another corridor 
joining these intramural passages ran right across the building 
from north-east to south-west, dividing it into two unequal parts, 
The tower in the east angle was a gate tower, and the entrance 
already mentioned passed under it and through several rooms to 
the central court of a temple which filled the whole part of the 
site lying south-east of the cross-corridor. 

Internally the building was divided into three parts, by the 
cross-corridor and by a wall parallel with it and farther to 
the north-west ; between the corridor and the wall there was a 


* These walls were really the mud-brick enclosing walls of the Third Dynasty, 
and only the facing of burnt brick was the work of En-an-na-tum. 
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series of small rooms and courts designed for various uses ; to the 
north-west and to the south-east of this section there lay regular 
temples with their courts, sanctuaries, and service-chambers com- 
plete. 

The north-west temple, rooms A 1 to A 23 in the plan (pl. xxrv), 
was of the design perpetuated by the tradition of Sumerian archi- 
tecture. Its axis lay north-east by south-west ; at the north-east 
end there was a large open court, the outer court (A 6), and in 
the centre was the inner court (A 11) ; these were divided from 
each other by three cross-walls enclosing two long and narrow 
chambers apparently serving some purpose connected with the 
temple ritual ; doorways through the north-west end of the walls 
afforded communication between the two courts. At the south- 
west end of the inner courtyard two gates with elaborate reveals 
set in a facade decorated with vertical T-shaped grooves led one 
through two small antechambers into the sanctuary, a long narrow 
room lying at right angles to the axis of the building ; against its 
back wall stood a stepped altar of brick and several small bases 
or subsidiary altars ; doors at either end gave access to rooms of 
which that at the north-east end seems, judging by the width of 
the entrance, to have been a bay or recess belonging to the 
sanctuary rather than a separate room. All round the temple, 
behind the sanctuary and flanking the courtyards, there were 
service-chambers or store-rooms. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature was presented by the two 
rooms between the inner and the outer courts, rooms A 4.and A 5. 
Room A 5 (pl. x.v a) was entered from the outer court by a central 
door immediately facing which was an altar or base built of bricks 
of En-an-na-tum and set back in a recess cut into the back wall, 
a wall dating from the Third Dynasty and the only instance of 
burnt-brick building in the temple of that period ; at the south- 
east end of the chamber the pavement was sunk to a lower level, 
and in the middle of this low part there was a pot-drain towards 
which the pavement bricks were regularly sloped. The same low 
pavement was taken through the door into room A 4 and extended 
over the greater part of it; but at the north-west end the floor 
was higher, and a narrow ledge of raised pavement ran along the 
sides of the north-east and south-west walls from the higher floor 
for a distance of 4:25 m.; along this ledge and along the front of 
the raised floor at the north-west end there ran a bitumen-lined 
trough almost semicircular in section, 0-25 m. wide and o-10 m. 
deep (pl. xtv 4). These features were difficult to explain ; the 
bitumen-lined trough, the sunken floor, also thickly proofed with 
bitumen, and the drain leading down from it, all showed that 
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a. The Gig-Par-Ku: view into the central court (C 7), showing base and altar 


b. The Gig-Par- Ku: 


the tank and laver-stand in the central court (C 7) 
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b. The Gig-Par-Ku: the outer kitchen (C 32), showing tank, well, 
rope-ring, and fire-place 
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water or some liquid entered into the purpose of the room ; 
curiously, the trough had no outlet such as one would expect had 
the ledge been used as a stand for washing-basins (which is what 
its appearance suggested) or any such purpose, and it was not deep 
enough to have been a drinking-trough ; remains of a similar 
trough were found in the building HT (pl. tvi), and clearly 
served some ritual end. The altar (or statue-base) in room A 5 
was unmistakable, and its connexion with the sunken floor and 
drain must have been close, but what it was we could not deter- 
mine. A large clay brazier was found in the north-west end of 
the chamber. 

The central section of the building was reached by two doors 
from the temple just described and also by means of the passages 
in the thickness of the outer wall and of the cross-corridor. At 
the north-east end of the block there was a complex of rooms 
(B 14-26) almost certainly residential, the living-quarters of the 
priests or priestesses: they were much ruined and only their 
ground-plan could be made out, but below the floor of each there 
were found the remains of a large tomb, brick-built and corbel- 
vaulted, and it is natural to suppose that these are the graves of 
the successive heads of the temple ;* all had been plundered and 
wrecked in antiquity, but one yielded amongst its debris the human 
mask in glazed frit, U 6820, and a small glazed bowl, interest- 
ing as being dated examples of early glaze. The most curious and 
interesting part was the complex of chambers and passages B 5 to 
B8. Three long chambers lie side by side, completely surrounded 
by narrow passages ; from these, doors lead into the side chambers 
and from these again two doors facing each other allow of a 
passage across one end of the central room. This room was like 
the others paved with brick, but its north-west end had a thick 
coat of bitumen over the brickwork ; against the north-east wall 
two bricks formed the support for a little bench or table ; a little 
way from the north-west end wall there stood upright a limestone 
stela, originally oval-topped, deeply embedded in the floor, and at 
its foot there lay side by side two slender and finely-cut stelae of 
‘ Mosul marble’ (light gypsum), face downwards and with their 
oval tops away from the standing stone ; in the centre of the 
front face of the limestone stela and on the lower face of each of 
the prostrate stelae was a roughly-cut and intentionally defaced in- 
scription giving the name and titles of Bur-Sin and his dedication 


* We were led to the discovery of the tombs by the fact that in the next period 
the builders had strengthened their foundations by laying heavy timbers across the 
ground broken up by the tomb-robbers ; the wood had decayed, but its impress was 
clear in the mud mortar in which the beams had been embedded. 
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of the building to Nin-Gal. There can be no doubt that this is 
a small shrine for the worship of the deified ruler Bur-Sin. The 
ground-plan of the complex, with its long rooms and passages 
all round, recalls that of the sanctuary of E-Nun-Mah (4m. 
Jour. iii, p. 320, fig. 2), and the arrangement of the stela 
affords a parallel to a scene represented on an earlier monument, 
a fragmentary relief in the Louvre, where are shown also the 
mace-heads and votive objects which would complete the furniture 
of the shrine. The room as we found it is due to the Isin restorer 
of the temple, but in all probability it is his reconstruction of the 
original Third Dynasty chapel ; that may have been a funerary 
chapel—the form of the stelae suggests grave-stones—but there 
was no grave below the Isin floor: from the defacement of the 
inscriptions one might argue that the old chapel had been destroyed 
at the time of the Elamite invasion, and that En-an-na-tum piously 
collected its principal furnishings, the stelae, and set them up after 
the old fashion in his new temple to preserve the cult of the real 
founder (pl. xtv1 4). Rooms B1 to 4 lying to the south-west of 
the Bur-Sin chapel are clearly another sanctuary, with an ante- 
chamber off which open two little shrines with brick altars ; we 
found nothing to identify them. 

South-east of the dividing passage lay, as has been said, a second 
temple complete in itself. In plan it was very different from that 
at the north-west end of the building ; there was only one court- 
yard with service-chambers opening off it to the north-east and 
south-east, and from this three great brick gateways with narrow 
chapel-recesses between them led to the sanctuary (C 27), which 
was a tiny room, really no more than the space between the piers 
of the third gate, entirely taken up by the solid brickwork mass 
of a high raised altar or statue-base. Behind the sanctuary, but 
altogether cut off from it, there were more service-chambers and 
the temple kitchen. 

The courtyard (C 7) was remarkable for the excellent preserva- 
tion of its main features. Immediately in front of a wide gateway 
in the centre of the north-east wall there stood a cube of brick- 
work which was apparently the base for a great diorite stela of 
Hammurabi, scattered fragments of which were found in the 
court and also on the top of the base; against the base there 
were two low brick boxes whose use is uncertain. In the north 
corner of the court there stands a brick tank bitumen-lined, and 
by it a columnar limestone shaft hollowed out above which I take 
to have been the support for a metal laver ; here we have the 
stoup and the reservoir from which it was replenished. In front 
of the gate in the south-west wall leading to the sanctuary stands 
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a. The Gig-Par-Ku: the inner kitchen (C 33), showing chopping-block and 
cooking-range 


b. The Gig-Par-Ku: kitchen 
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b. Copper coffin inside its brick vault 
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the brick altar, its top thickly overlaid with bitumen rounded off 
at the edges ; on either side of it, along the face of the south-west 
wall, there are brick stands or bases, one of which may well have 
served as support for the fine calcite stela of Rim-Sin of which 
fragments littered the court’s pavement. That the gateway 
recesses (C 19, 20, 21, 22) were used as side-chapels seems to be 
proved by the brick benches and bases against their walls, and in 
C 20 we found the diorite statue of the goddess Bau shown on 
pl. x1. In the sanctuary (C 27) a flight of steps leads to the top 
of the solid brick pedestal which fills all the room, and above at 
the back rises another mass of brickwork; on the latter, presumably, 
the cult statue stood, while on the lower level the priest may have 
taken his place to offer sacrifice to the god (pls. xtvii a, 4, 
XLVIII @). 

The most surprising feature of the temple was its kitchen 
(rooms C 32, 33, 34). It consisted of an open court (C 32) with 
two roofed chambers giving on to it. In the court there was 
a brick-lined well and by it, against the north-east wall, a bitumen- 
proofed tank ; on the opposite side of the well, let into the bricks 
of the pavement, there was a sort of land-anchor of bronze with 
a ring top to which was made fast the rope of the well-bucket. 
Against the south-east wall was a fire-place built of bricks and 
mud ; on one side was a trough-hearth for burning logs, on the 
other a circular ring-hearth on which must have stood a great 
cauldron ; this is not really a cooking-place but one for heating 
water, and that it was well used is shown by the heavy smoke- 
blackening of the wall above. Between the doors leading to the 
two roofed chambers was a table of burnt brick covered with 
bitumen ; the cut and scratched surface of the exposed bricks 
proved, what indeed one might have guessed, that this was the 
cutting-up bench on which joints were prepared. On the floor 
in front of it we found the saddle-quern and rubbing-stone left 
by the cook’s assistant. In the annexe in the south corner (C 34) 
there was the brick base, partly circular, for the big round bread- 
oven ; the domed oven itself had disappeared, but the character 
of the base was unmistakable. In the western annexe (C 33) 
next door was the cooking-range proper. Built of mud and 
brick it stood o-70 m. high and had two furnaces, vaulted 
tunnels lined with red fire-clay each running back to a circular 
flue made round a clay column and communicating presumably 
with a chimney, though the latter had been destroyed by a wall 
of later date which had cut through the back of the range. The 
top of the furnace was flat and was pierced with two rings of small 
holes going down to the circular flues ; over these would be set 
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the cooking-pots, and as they would be big and heavy to move, 
a little flight of brick steps in the corner led on to the top of the 
range so that one might go up and shift them readily. The pre- 
servation of this kitchen, dating from 2000 B.c., was astonishing, 
and it needed but little imagination to repeople it with the temple 
servants drawing water and tending the lighted stoves and cutting 
up and broiling the meat for the sacrifice (pls. xtvi1 4, xLrx). 


Detatls—C 23 seems to have been a vestry or treasury, the stone 
jewel-case, the Nin-Gal statue, and several stone vessels having been 
found in it. C 28, which also yielded stone vases, has a bench occu- 
pying nearly half its area and may have been the bed-chamber of the 
god. C10 contained a weaver’s pit sunk in the floor, and a drain; 
it was therefore a work-room for the temple servants. C 25 and 26 
were apparently archive chambers, many temple records being found 
here. C 29 wasa store-room, and four big clay store-jars were standing 
in situ against the north-east wall. C 41 (in the south tower) had 
a floor raised above that of C 40, though there was no trace left of 
a dividing wall; below its floor there was a corbel-vaulted grave 
approached by a brick-lined shaft with an offering-place (?) above. 
There was another grave below the east (gate) tower. C 4 contained 
a ruined furnace, but the date of this was doubtful. 


This building, with its two temples, its minor shrines, and its 
fortified walls, gives us the most complete plan that we yet 
possess of an early Sumerian temple complex and a plan wholly 
admirable for its symmetry, spaciousness, and dignified harmony 
such as would do credit to any period of architecture and are 
remarkable indeed for the time of the Third Dynasty of Ur: 
it was natural enough that with such a model before him the 
priest En-an-na-tum was content to follow its lines rather than to 
make innovations of his own. But later kings or rulers were not 
so faithful to tradition. En-an-na-tum’s walls, built with two 
skins of burnt brick masking a mud core, were less solid than 
they looked, and repairs to his building were soon necessary ; 
and such often took the form of minor alterations. The temple 
became very much of a patchwork. We found various records 
of building, but could not often assign any particular piece of 
reconstruction to a particular builder ; Nur-Adad of Larsa claims 
to have restored the ancient shrine, which he calls E-Nun-Ku ; 
Warad-Sin, one of whose foundation cones was discovered in situ 
in room C 10, gives it a different name again—‘the House 
Id-galu-sub-gu-kalam-ma (“the canal of the man who exalts the 
land”), her beloved house built in ancient days, the foundation of 
its walls was decayed ; its temenos I did not change, the ancient 
foundation whereon the sirum gate was made I restored to its 
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place’. So far as we could see Warad-Sin’s strengthening of the 
wall foundation was limited to laying against the lower courses of 
the brickwork a mud plaster some thirty centimetres thick (it was 
in this that the cone was found), but some of the other patchwork 
may have been his also. Anyhow the temple continued in use— 
and presumably changes went on—all through the time of the 
Larsa Dynasty and through the conquest and the reign of 
Hammurabi of Babylon into that of his son Samsu-iluna. In 
the rooms (especially in C 25 and 26) there were found by us 
tablets and seal-impressions which cover almost without a break 
the period from the reign of Gungunu to that of Sin-iqisham, 
others belonging to Hammurabi’s time, and others again (mostly 
from C 20) which carry us down to the eleventh year of Samsu- 
iluna; then the records stop. Now the twelfth year of Samsu-iluna 
is dated by a revolt in southern Babylonia which resulted in the 
destruction by the king of the walls of Ur, and it is impossible 
to dissociate this from the destruction of the temple of Nin-Gal. 
That the temple had been destroyed was clear enough ; the rooms 
and courts were covered with ashes and at the doors we found the 
hinge-posts or frame timbers fallen and charred ; moreover in the 
south-east temple, where the strata were undisturbed, the pave- 
ments were littered with fragments of votive objects wantonly 
destroyed. The breaking-up of the historical stela of Hammurabi 
in the court may well have been the work of the rebels against 
his son’s rule; the broken vases and statues which strewed the 
floor in front of the sanctuary and the ashes of the temple’s 
burning must surely testify to the looting of the building when 
the rebellion was crushed by the Babylonian troops. 

Most of the objects found by us in the temple owed their 
preservation to this destruction of the building. When the 
temple treasuries were broken open—and they must have been 
a veritable museum of antiquities, filled with the votive offerings 
dedicated to Nin-Gal throughout many centuries—gold and 
objects of intrinsic value were of course carried off by the 
conquerors, but what would not repay removal was deliberately 
smashed and flung away; many of the fragments have dis- 
appeared, owing to later builders digging deep into the rubbish 
the foundations for their new walls, but we collected hundreds 
of lumps and splinters of stone out of which we were able to 
reconstruct a number of very fine pieces. I have already men- 
tioned the fragments of the stelae of Rim-Sin and of Hammurabi ; 
the other most important objects were as follows : 

U 6779. Diorite statuette of the goddess Bau, patroness of 
the poultry-farm, intact except in so fe as the nose, which was 
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made in a separate piece and inset, and the inlay of the eyes, are 
now missing. The goddess is represented as sitting on a throne 
resting on water and supported by geese ; other geese form her 
footstool ; she wears a flounced dress, her figure is squat and 
heavy, her features full and rather lifeless ; the elaborate dressing 
of the hair in a sort of chignon is interesting, and so is the head- 
dress, a flat-topped cap which, judging from the drill-holes in the 
sides, was decorated probably with gold : on grounds of style one 
might assign the piece to the very early years of the Third Dynasty 
or a little earlier—perhaps 2400 B.c. As an example of Sumerian 
sculpture it must rank with the Gudea statues from Tello, and it 
has the advantage of rarity in being a female figure and complete. 
Ht. 0-29 m. (pl. 11 a, 4). 

U 6352. Statuette in fine diorite, incomplete, of the goddess 
Nin-Gal seated on a throne. Missing, the face from eyebrows to 
chin and the lower part of the head, the left shoulder, half of the 
skirt, the feet all but the toes. The workmanship both of the 
drapery and of the hands and feet is very fine. On the sides of the 
throne is an inscription giving the dedication of the statue by the 
priest En-an-na-tum, enabling us to date the piece to approxi- 
mately 2080 B.c. (pl. 

U 6831. Limestone plaque, intact, with two rows of reliefs. 
Above, the king (?), naked but wearing a headcloth (?) and followed 
by three smaller figures, probably his sons, pours a libation from 
a tall spouted vase before a seated statue of the god Nannar. 
Below, a naked priest pours a similar libation in front of the door 
of a shrine ; behind the priest is the High Priestess, represented 
full face, wearing mitre and long cloak, and behind her two 
servants bring up one a kid for the sacrifice, the other a chaplet. 
Remarkably fine work of about 3000 B.c., much in the style of the 
Ur-Nina reliefs from Tello now in the Louvre. Ht. 0-26m.; 
width, 0:22 m. (pl. Li a). 

U 6612. Calcite (alabaster) lunar disc, with a relief on one 
side and remains of inscription on the other. The relief shows 
a scene of sacrifice like that in the lower register of the limestone 
plaque, but the difference of date is responsible for certain 
modifications of treatment. The priest, now wearing a skirt, 
pours his libation before a high stepped altar, behind him comes 
the High Priestess, wearing mitre and flounced dress, and behind 
her two servants of whom the first carries a fly-whisk (?), ‘the 
second, represented by one arm only, a handled vase or basket. 
The inscription records the dedication of the monument by the 
daughter of Sargon the Great of Akkad (c. 2630 B.c.), who was 
probably the High Priestess whose portrait is given on the front. 
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Though terribly mutilated the piece shows a very high degree of 
artistic technique, and being dated is of great importance for the 
history of Sumerian art. Diam. 0-265 m. (pl. tiv 4). 

U 6444. A female head carved in the round in black diorite ; 
left side of forehead and left eye broken away. This is one of 
the finest examples of Third Dynasty art known, scarcely, if at all, 
inferior to the marble head on pl. txn. 

Amongst other objects were two fragments of very early stelae, 
a relief of a bearded figure in white limestone, probably another 
fragment from the great stela of Ur-Engur found in the last 
season, a jewel-case cut out from a block of black shale, of the 
Larsa period, and a number of stone vessels, complete or broken, 
bearing inscriptions of the donors, generally kings ; of these the 
most interesting was a granite bowl with two inscriptions of 
which the first assigned the ownership to Naram-Sin of Akkad 
(c. 2550 B.C.), the second recorded its presentation by the daughter 
of king Dungi (c. 2250 B.c.), thus implying that it had been for 
three hundred years an heirloom in the royal house. It is impos- 
sible in this report to illustrate or even to describe all the fine 
objects found in the ruins of the Gig-Par-Ku temple. 

Soon after this destruction the temple was rebuilt by order of 
one of the Babylonian kings, but no written records were found 
by us to establish his identity. The new building was far less 
magnificent than the old, and various changes were made in its 
plan. The north-west temple was restored virtually on the 
original level—only some thirty centimetres separated the two 
brick pavements—but in the inner court a plain wall pierced by 
two simple doorways took the place of the elaborately grooved 
and buttressed facade of the Third Dynasty sanctuary; the 
south-east temple also was laid out on much the same lines as the 
old, though here the evidence of the ruins was less decisive; but 
the central section was entirely remodelled. It may well be that 
the Babylonians were unwilling to preserve the shrine which kept 
alive the memory of the city’s independence and of its kings’ 
rule over all Sumer and Akkad; certainly Bur-Sin’s memorial 
was buried deep in its own ruins, and over the piled debris 
there were built rooms which obliterated all trace of the 
original arrangements. That this was not due merely to accident, 
to the irregular mounding-up of the site, is shown by the fact that 
at the north-east end of the same section no such wholesale 
changes were made, and from the new high-level rooms flights of 
steps led down to pavements scarcely distinguishable from the old. 
Probably the plundering of the tombs below these rooms dates 
from the time of the Babylonian reconstruction. 
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This building, none too well constructed, must have fallen 
gradually into decay, and by about 1400 B.c. a great part of it 
was in ruins, so much so that its restoration was almost impossible 
and even the sanctity of the site would seem to have been lost. At 
any rate when Kuri-Galzu the Kassite king of Babylon took in 
hand the repair of the sanctuaries of Ur, he, who nearly always 
claims to have restored what was old and not to have originated, 
abandoned the traditional site of the Nin-Gal temple and built 
an entirely new one inside the boundary wall of E-temen-ni-il, 
between the old site and the south-east face of the Ziggurat ; 
the temple excavated by us in 1924-5. On the old site of 
the Gig-Par-Ku he did restore the north-west sanctuary accord- 
ing to the old plan, but from that to the south-east limits of 
the area everything was changed, and over the original temple 
there rose a building in mud brick on burnt-brick foundations 
of a purely domestic character, perhaps the dwelling of a priest 
attached to the temple, resembling, though on a larger scale, 
the two houses (KPS (A) and (B)) which lie farther to the south- 
east. This building (see plan, pl. tv) was modified at a later 
date, possibly about 1000 B.c., when changes were being made 
also in the two houses next door; its character of a private 
dwelling-house remained, the only difference being that it was 
more shoddy in construction ; some of the Kuri-Galzu walls were 
patched and re-used, other walls, differently aligned, were new, 
and boasted no foundations of burnt brick. It is not surprising 
that the building was short-lived; when next a builder turned 
his attention to the site it was completely desolate and he could 
lay his foundations regardless of the ruins buried out of view. 
This last building (C) had solid walls of mud-brick and burnt- 
brick pavements, and although very little of it remained, thanks 
to the denudation of the surface soil, it had clearly been of some 
importance. As its south-west side had been destroyed by the 
temenos wall it was necessarily older than the time of Nebuchad- 
nezzar ; the character of the mud brick, the measurement of the 
burnt bricks of the floor, and the Assyrian and Neo-Babylonian 
types of the mud figures found below it, make it probable that 
the authorship of the building should be assigned to the governor 
Sin-balatsu-ikbi (about 650 B.c.) who rebuilt the Nin-Gal temple 
next door. Of buildings later than this there remained on the 
site nothing except the temenos wall itself and one or two terra- 
cotta drains. 

Beneath the floor of the Sin-balatsu-ikbi building we found 
an interesting series of mud figures (see pl. tv1d). They were 
set upright in boxes made of three plano-convex bricks; the 
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boxes were ranged along the walls of each room, the open side of 
the box facing out towards the middle of the chamber, and the 
lid or roof of the box was one of the pavement bricks. In each 
box was a single figure together with fragments of bones of small 
animals or birds, evidence now for the first time available of the 
simple little sacrifice which was solemnized when these guardians 
of the house were installed in their sentry-boxes below the floor. 
The figures were of unbaked mud; they were cast in moulds 
and after drying dipped into a bath of thick white lime; on the 
white coat thus formed, which incidentally obliterated all the finer 
details of the moulding, the features and the folds of the dress, 
etc., were roughly painted in black with an occasional touch of 
red. When they were found the lime coating had nearly all 
flaked away and what remained was so powdery that little of it 
could be preserved, and the figures themselves were so impreg- 
nated with salt, the crystallization of which had split them in all 
directions, that most were in very bad condition and some could 
not be kept at all; but even so they make an interesting collection 
of types which throw new light on the minor religious beliefs of 
the time. 

To about the same period, 700-650 B.c., belong two graves 
of a very remarkable character. Cut across the ruins of the 
south-west wall of the Kuri-Galzu edition of the Gig-Par-Ku 
lay two brick vaults, rather unusually rough, in which were 
copper coffins. The coffins, made of sheet copper riveted 
down the sides and along the top and bottom, straight-sided, 
with one curved and one straight end and with handles at 
each end, were really shells originally set inside outer coffins of 
heavy wood ; the lids were of wood covered with bitumen. Each 
contained the body of a woman, wrapped in linen and woollen 
cloths, together with beads of agate and gold, gold ear-rings, 
glazed vases, and, in one of them, a bronze mirror and a finely 
gadrooned bronze bowl; there were also baskets and wooden 
vessels in very bad condition ; but the furniture of the graves 
was by no means as rich as the quality of the coffins would lead 
one to expect (pl. i 4). 

The site labelled KPS lay between the Gig-Par-Ku and the 
‘E-Harsag’ sites, inside the wall of the Nebuchadnezzar temenos. 

On the top surface were found the remains of the temenos 
wall, pierced at this point by a gateway ; this was much ruined, 
but the hinge-boxes of burnt brick were preserved and the hinge- 
stones were still in situ; they were uninscribed, but the bricks of 
the boxes bore the stamp of Nebuchadnezzar and afforded the 
first definite proof that our ascription of the wall to that monarch 
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is correct. On the plan of the temenos published after our 
1922-3 season a gateway was shown conjecturally a short distance 
to the south-east of this point ; the whole wall line hereabouts 
was indeed conjectural, our excavations having failed to discover 
any material remains of it along the outer face: now we have the 
inner face of the double wall complete from the south angle of the 
enclosure to the Ziggurat, and our theory as to the existence of 
a gate is justified, although the real gateway lies a little farther 
north than we had supposed. 

Of buildings more or less contemporary with the wall there 
remained only a scrap of burnt-brick pavement and a long drain, 
together with foundations of mud-brick walls running out at right 
angles from the temenos wall but not making any intelligible 
plan, and one corner of walling decorated with vertical grooves 
like the temenos wall itself but completely isolated. 

The main buildings were two houses separated from each other 
by a lane ; they lay at a comparatively low level but were stepped 
up at the south-west end to such a height that the floors were cut 
away by the foundations of the Nebuchadnezzar wall ; their walls, 
constructed in burnt brick, were a patchwork of many types of 
brick (the only stamped example was of the Larsa period, but it 
was a broken fragment) and there were plentiful signs of rebuilding 
and alteration at different times ; accurate dating was impossible, 
but the original construction would seem to have been not earlier 
than Kuri-Galzu. In rooms B 3 and 4 there were found a 
number of clay tablets dated to the year 693 B.c., and as these 
appeared to be contemporary with a phase of minor repairs carried 
out on the original building the suggested date for the foundation 
is not impossible, though it may be slightly too early. In the 
mud-brick chambers which overlay the courtyard of section B at 
a height of some 2-00 m, above its floor-level there occurred school 
tablets, syllabaries, etc., of Neo-Babylonian date, perhaps about 
650 B.c., and as these chambers (which antedate the temenos 
wall) must have been built after the destruction and burying of 
the B building, the floruit of the latter should fall between 
1400 and (say) 700 B.c. 

The buildings were not of great interest in themselves—private 
houses which from their position we may conjecture to have been 
those of priests attached to the later Nin-Gal temple. On the 
other hand they did produce some fine objects. Below the floor 
of B 6 there was found the limestone head of a priest (U 6417, 
pl. v1), a battered but still valuable example of Third Dynasty 
sculpture. But the main discovery was made beneath the floor of 
room A6. This was a high-lying room, later in date than the 
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b, Figures in unbaked clay from beneath the floor of the Assyrian building, 
Gig-Par-Ku site 
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main building and belonging to one of the periods of reconstruction, 
but the floor-level was the same as that of the older rooms imme- 
diately to the south-east. It has already been mentioned that the 
two houses were stepped up at the south-west end; examination 
showed that the steep bank up which the wall foundations were 
stepped was in fact a continuation of the pre-Third Dynasty terrace 
discovered on the neighbouring site, the terrace along which in 
all probability ran the earliest edition of the temenos wall whereof 
Nebuchadnezzar’s wall was the last phase. Digging into this step 
we found pottery of the style of the First Dynasty of Ur, copper 
and stone bowls, a large collection of beads in lapis lazuli, car- 
nelian, and crystal, silver pendants set with lapis, some small gold 
pendants in the form of vases, and, side by side, the two remarkable 
gypsum figures of rams (U 6756 and 6756 8, pl. ru 4). On 
grounds of style it is safe to attribute these sculptures to the First 
Dynasty of Ur ; a comparison with the cattle on the shell frieze 
from al ‘Ubaid will leave no doubt on that point, for though we have 
here different animals, carved in the round instead of in relief, and 
on a much larger scale in a different material, yet the feeling for 
animal form, the subordination of realism to architectural purposes 
and the artistic conventions are the same in the two. The rams, 
represented as kneeling, are 0-37 m. high ; only the front part 
of the body is carved, the stone from the back of the shoulders 
being left shapeless, and they must have been protomoi embedded 
ina block of masonry or something similar with only the fore- 
quarters visible; the legs, doubled up under the bodies, are 
disproportionately small and very summarily treated, and all the 
attention is concentrated on the heads and fore parts of the bodies : 
a hole driven through the chests of the animals may have been for 
a wooden bar connecting them. I would suggest that the rams 
formed the support of the throne of a statue (? of the god Ea, 
whose symbol was the ram). Traces of black paint survived on 
the horns, nostrils, eyeballs, and hoofs. 

Close to these was found another remarkable object, U 6410. 
This is one half of a two-sided relief carved in calcite and represent- 
ing a boat, obviously made of reeds, with a high curved stern (or 
bow ?) and amidships an arched cabin of reed matting. On one 
side a man (headless) is seen standing at the prow, and in the 
cabin there is a sow, on the other the sow is replaced by a goose, 
and instead of the man two fish are hung by a string against the 
prow. ‘The carving is presumably an ex voto dedicated by one of 
the marsh-dwellers, and illustrates the main features of a life 
exactly like that of the marsh Arabs of to-day ; in the days of the 
First Dynasty, as now, the wild boar, the wild goose, and fish 
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were the chief products of the marsh, together with the tall reeds 
out of which houses and boats alike are made: just such a boat as 
this must underlie the description of the ark into which the 
Sumerian Noah brought the beasts and birds of the earth for their 
salvation from the flood (pl. x11 4, 4). 


Tue ‘ Patace’” Sire (pl. 


In my report for the season 1922-3 (c4ut. Journ. iii, p. 317), 
I described some further work done on the building whose exca- 
vation had been begun by Dr. Hall in 1918, and discussed its 
character and authorship in view of the contradictory nature of 
the inscriptional evidence found—the bricks of the walls bear the 
stamp of Ur-Engur with the common text ‘To Nannar his king 
Ur-Engur king of Ur has built his house, the wall of Ur he has 
built ’, whereas those of the pavements bear the E-Harsag stamp 
of Dungi. This season the excavation of the site has been com- 
pleted so far as the very ruinous condition of much of the 
building allowed, and a further description of it is possible ; but 
unfortunately no new evidence was forthcoming as to its founder, 
for the copper figure and plaque of the foundation-deposit found 
this year were, like those discovered in 1923, uninscribed. 

The building was very much larger than the plan published by 
Dr. Hall would lead one to suppose ; it was a square of fifty-nine 
metres, and the principal if not the only entrance would seem to 
have been on the south-west side, though as all traces of the wall 
had here disappeared we could only argue from the presence of a 
brick pavement along the outside of the wall line and from the 
buttress measurements. It certainly was not on the south-east, 
where the evidence was preserved and the wall ran unbroken, and 
it cannot have been on the north-west, as this wall was built along 
the edge of a terrace; of the north-east wall nothing was left. 
The plan shows two distinct elements: on the south-east, where 
the building is best preserved, there are two complexes of courts 
and chambers which must be dwelling-houses, presumably those 
of the priests," whereas the whole of the north-west part of the site 
was taken up by a structure apparently not unlike the north-west 
temple in the Gig-Par-Ku. This is so much destroyed by the later 
buildings on the site (which are not in themselves of sufficient 
interest to merit description here) that its details must remain 
conjectural, but one can recognize the forecourt with the three 


* In spite of the strong objection to my views voiced by Dr. Andrae in the 
Orientalische Literaturzeitung for 1925, Nr. 7/8, p. 473, I must repeat that these are 
characteristically private dwelling houses and that the analogy holds good with the 
plan of the (Neo- Babylonian) temple Z found at Babylon by Koldewey. 
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parallel walls dividing it from the inner court, and also the flanking 
chambers ; and the restoration of an antechamber and sanctuary at 
the north-east end is an almost inevitable deduction. 

South-east of the building and parallel to its south-east wall 
runs a heavily-buttressed wall which is the retaining-wall of the 
platform on which the building stands ; we have followed it to 
where it is broken away at one end almost on the line of the 
south-west limits of the building, at the other by the temenos 
wall of Nebuchadnezzar. I suspect that this is the boundary 
wall of the Third Dynasty temenos. 

It is remarkable that no inscription should identify the charac- 
ter of this large and solidly-built structure which occupies so 
prominent a position inside the old temenos : its foundation- 
deposits are uninscribed, and so are its door-sockets, and the 
evidence of its wall- and floor-bricks is indecisive, if not contra- 
dictory. I venture to suggest (revising my former v: vs) that it 
is what the floor-bricks would make it, E-Harsag, the palace of 
Ur-Engur and Dungi. I have pointed out that the north-west 
section appears to be laid out on the plan ofa temple ; the temple 
was the house of the god, and just as its personnel in titles and 
in functions duplicated that of the royal palace, so in all proba- 
bility the building followed the lines of the king’s house : the 
sanctuary where the statue was set would correspond to the 
throne-room, the courts in each case are for the public who 
seek an audience. I suggest that the north-west part comprises 
the public rooms of the palace where the royal receptions took 
place ; the south-east part, which is clearly residential and occupies 
an area which, were the building a temple, would be dispropor- 
tionately large, is the palace proper, divided into two separate 
quarters for the king and his harim respectively. In support of 
this | might add that we have never found inscribed door-sockets 
except in a temple, and have never found a temple wherein the 
door-sockets were uniformly uninscribed. 

In the last fortnight of the season, with a view to testing the 
ground asa preliminary to excavation next year, a little work was 
done on the flank of the large mound which, divided from 
the Tomb Mound by the Neo-Babylonian temenos wall and the 
depression of a watercourse which follows its line, prolongs that 
high-lying area to the south and south-west, thereafter falling 
steeply to the level of the riverine plain. Dr. Hall had cut a trial 
trench here in 1918 and had found remains of small houses and 
in their ruins some interesting tablets: I now extended the area 
dug by him and also started a new dig somewhat higher up the 
slope of the mound, Naturally this was but an experiment, and 
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more thorough excavations must be carried out before any conclu- 
sions can be arrived at as to the nature of the site; here I need 
only say that we found on the surface of the slope small houses 
built along both sides of two narrow lanes and, beneath and 
behind these, earlier buildings of greater size and of more impor- 
tance. The houses, consisting generally of no more than two or 
three rooms apiece, were chiefly remarkable for the tombs which 
lay below their floors ; these were of two sorts, clay larnax burials 
containing contracted bodies and accompanied by funeral offerings, 
clay vases, etc., set against the outside of the coffin, and brick- 
built corbel-vaulted or barrel-vaulted tombs. The two types 
were strictly contemporary, as on the Tomb Mound site, and 
dated, judging from the pottery and from a certain number ot 
cylinder-seals and tablets found in them, to the First Dynasty 
of Babylon, i.e. 1900 B.c. onwards. The pottery types differed 
markedly from those of the earlier (Isin-Larsa) graves of the 
Tomb Mound, and supplied valuable material for the sequence- 
dating of vases, but the graves contained little else of interest. 
It was noticeable that the brick tombs had served as regular 
family vaults, as many as ten bodies being found in one, and 
one could not but notice the insanitary nature of the custom 
whereby the dead were buried beneath the floors of the rooms 
occupied by the living. I would even suggest that this custom 
may be in part responsible for the surprisingly wide extent of 
many of the ancient city sites ; it is conceivable that whole quar- 
ters of the town might have become uninhabitable and that the 
householders might have moved elsewhere until such time as the 
natural process of decay had purified the old houses. Our esti- 
mate of the population of the cities may be brought within more 
reasonable limits if we are not obliged to assume that the whole 
space within the walls was necessarily inhabited at the same time. 

Of the older buildings we have as yet excavated only the court- 
yards of what appear to be two separate houses, together with 
parts of some of the surrounding rooms. In these the principal 
discoveries were U 7144, 7145, a small head of a shaven priest 
carved in reddish sandstone, a piece probably dating from the 
Third Dynasty or soon after, and curious in that it has all the 
appearance of a realistic portrait—the treatment of the eyes is 
certainly individual enough—and a fragment of a dark steatite 
cup, ornamented on the outside with a design of scorpions carved 
in relief, which may be assigned to an earlier date, perhaps 
2600 B.c. The most important discovery here was made on the 
very last day of the season. In one of the rooms, against the wall, 
there was found a hoard of some sixty large clay tablets, for the 
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most part in very good condition, all dating from the period of 
Rim-Sin (c. 1980 B.c.) and containing hymns and religious texts in 
honour of the Moon-god Nannar. This is the most important 
set of tablets yet discovered, and it is an excellent omen for the 
results to be expected from the complete excavation of this 
important site. 


Tue Toms Mownp (pl. 


Nearly half of the entire season was spent in the excavation of 
a mound lying between the Gig-Par-Ku (or rather, the house- 
site KPS) and the south angle of the Nebuchadnezzar temenos. 
It proved to be an extremely complicated site, and though the 
scientific results obtained from it were very important, they were 
in most cases deduced from a mass of detail with which it would 
be impossible to deal in the limited space of the present report. 
Here, therefore, I must content myself with a summary depending 
on evidence the bulk of which can only be published later. 

The mound was actually double-crested. The highest part, and 
that with considerably the greatest area, lay outside the temenos 
wall. That wall ran through a shallow depression which divided 
the top of the mound into two, and the part inside the temenos 
was relatively small, its main height lay close along the wall line, 
and its side sloped down very sharply to the low ground denuded 
by floods which stretched almost to the limits of the ‘ Palace’. 
Taylor had excavated in this inner part, and our programme for 
1925 was confined to the same. 

Taylor in his report calls this ‘The Tomb Mound’. He speaks 
of it as a mud-brick platform with no buildings (though he remarks 
on the large number of stamped bricks in it) below which were 
numerous brick-built tombs and clay coffins ; he emphasizes the 
degree to which this platform was pierced by vertical drains made 
of clay rings, and supposes that these were intended to carry off 
the surface water from the cemetery and so preserve the graves 
from destruction by damp. 

Taylor’s account of the graves and of the drains is remarkably . 
correct (though his illustration of the former is very misleading), 
but his observation as regards buildings was inaccurate and his 
conclusions about the purpose of the drains were certainly wrong. 
We found the tombs and the drains just as he describes them, 
but we also found the walls of buildings running in every direc- 
tion and at every level, and we were able to show that the drains 
were not intended to preserve the tombs from damp. The 
character of the site was therefore not what Taylor had supposed, 
nor were the problems set by it so simple of solution as he 
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assumed. The conclusions at which we arrived can best be given 
after the evidence afforded by our excavations has been discussed. 

In the prehistoric period the ground rose in a series of low 
steps to a terrace on which there were buildings. The terraces 
were of earth packing over the remains of yet earlier constructions, 
and the revetment of the steps was not of bricks but of a kind of 
terre pisée, shapeless lumps (basketfuls) of greenish white or red 
clay, fairly firm, piled up with a binding of tenacious clay mortar 
and rammed together into a solid mass. The decay of the upper 
buildings filled with debris the space within the parapet wall, so 
that it became the retaining wall of a new terrace; on this were 
laid out the buildings of the First and, later and higher, those of 
the Third Dynasty of Ur. The work of Ur-Engur, Dungi, and 
Bur-Sin, destroyed by the Elamites, was restored on much the 
same lines by the kings of Isin and of Larsa, at least at the south- 
east end of the site. Rebuilt presumably by later kings, they were 
restored for the last time by Nebuchadnezzar when he laid out 
his temenos: his great wall was driven right across the emplace- 
ment of a temple set up by Dungi at the north-west end, from 
which we may conclude that all knowledge of that building had 
long been lost, but it enclosed the south-east range, and a new 
wall built to hold up the crumbling edge of the ancient terrace 
and preserve its plan shows that a peculiar sanctity still attached 
to this part of the site. 


I. The Neo-Babylonian Period 


The surviving buildings of this period were the temenos wall 
with its adjuncts and some heavy mud-brick walls enclosing long 
chambers which hold up the north-east face of the terrace of the 
Isin range of building to the south-east. The temenos wall itself 
does not call for much description here as its features have been 
fully described in a former report ; it is constructed with mud 
bricks measuring 0-32 m. square, and its front is adorned with 
the vertical T-shaped grooving which was always associated with 
religious buildings and was probably a tradition derived from an 
original construction in timber ; the two walls forming the line 
are each 2-90 m. thick, and they enclose intramural chambers 
5:0 m. wide, these chambers being reached by doorways cut 
through the inner wall line. In the south angle of the wall there 
was a mass of solid mud brickwork which seemed to represent a 
small corner fort not unlike that in the west angle of the enclosure, 
but as its foundations lay considerably higher than those of the 
wall proper it may date from a later period. Certainly later were 
a number of very poorly built constructions lying along the wall 
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b. Vertical drain of the prehistoric period 


a. Vertical ring drain and intake pipes of the prehistoric 
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c. Corbel-vaulted tomb 
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face ; these were small chambers generally brick-paved, but with 
their pavements lying about 1-20 m. above the wall foundations, 
and their north-east walls acted as retaining walls for a still higher 
floor beyond, which ran up to the foot of the top terrace. Only 
one of these minor constructions presented any feature of interest : 
it was a set of three small chambers projecting from the wall line, 
built, as was shown by a stamped brick in one of the walls, by 
Nabonidus. At the north-east end of the projection there was 
a rectangle of burnt- and mud-brick walls open to the south-east 
which, though the treads were missing, had almost certainly been 
a staircase leading up to the terrace top ; of the chambers, which 
might have served as a guardroom, the inner was a lavatory. In 
view of the fact that just inside the ‘Nabonidus’ gate of the 
temenos wall below the ziggurat there was a basin probably for 
ceremonial washing for persons entering on holy ground, one 
may surmise that this lavatory also, set just at the foot of the 
steps up to the sacred terrace, was for the purification of visitors. 

The ‘guardroom’ and staircase, which form a solid block ot 
building cutting across the low-lying court along the temenos 
wall, make one line with the heavy mud-brick wall which runs 
out from the north-east end of the retaining-wall of the terrace 
on the other side; probably this line was carried through by 
a wall on the top of the terrace which separated the buildings 
on the north-west from the differently orientated south-eastern 
range and so made Nebuchadnezzar’s plan conform in one more 
detail with a tradition as old as the Third Dynasty of Ur. 


Il. The Isin-Larsa Period 


The latest surviving buildings on the upper terrace dated from 
the Isin and Larsa periods. 


Details.—These buildings were constructed in burnt bricks measuring 
0:27 m. by 0-18 m., the normal standard for bricks of that time; none 
bearing a stamp was found zz situ in the walls, but there were found 
loose in the soil a number of bricks with inscriptions of Libit-Ishtar, and 
fragments of several cones of the same Isin ruler, and the dimensions 
of the former tally with those of the bricks in the walls. The burnt 
brickwork rested on foundations of mud brick. For the most part the 
walls followed the lines of older buildings (of the Third Dynasty of 
Ur), and where the mud brickwork of this older period was preserved 
as high as the level of the new work, it had been simply cut toa straight 
top and the burnt bricks had been laid directly on the Third Dynasty 
wall; where it had been ruined down below that level, or where the 
new plan differed from the old, a fresh foundation had been laid with 
mud bricks measuring 0-27 m. by 0-18 m. Between the time of the 
early Third Dynasty kings Dungi and Bur-Sin, of whom written 
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records were discovered, and that of the founder of the existing ruins 
in burnt brick, there had been another phase of rebuilding or recon- 
struction in which mud bricks of the same dimensions, 0-27 m. by 
o-18 m., had been employed. The authorship of this is doubtful, but as 
in one case (in square E—F 7) a wall belonging to this phase runs across 
a pavement of Bur-Sin, and in the stratum of rubbish separating the 
two there were hundreds of tablets of the time of Ibi-Sin, last king of 
the Third Dynasty of Ur, the wall must be later than the overthrow 
of the dynasty and should therefore belong to the Isin period ; and as 
we have from other parts of the site plenty of evidence to show that 
burnt bricks of the type found in the uppermost walls are the standard 
for the Larsa as well as for the Isin time, it might well be argued that 
this intermediate construction ought rather to be connected with the 
cones and stamped burnt bricks of Libit-Ishtar (who comes early in 
the list of Isin rulers who repaired the havoc wrought at Ur by the 
Elamite invasion), and that the surviving burnt-brick walls of the next 
stratum above ought to be assigned to some unknown king, probably 
of the Larsa dynasty. This would explain the dispersal and breaking 
of the Libit-Ishtar cones, and the fact that whereas his stamped bricks 
did occur loose in the debris, none was found in position in the walls. 
On the whole, therefore, I have thought it best to call the existing 
burnt-brick buildings Larsa work and to reserve Libit-Ishtar as author 
of the few remaining fragments of mud-brick construction in the lower 
level. 


Erected over the ruins of the Isin and Third Dynasty work, 
the Larsa buildings naturally lay at a higher level than they, the 
space between the old walls being filled up with their own debris 
and the terrace thus raised anything up to 2-0 m., above the 
Third Dynasty floors, not uniformly, but in gradations which 
may have been in part the result of accident. The highest 
ground was in the centre; to the north-west of this there ex- 
tended a fairly broad plateau which, rectangular at first, was 
narrowed down by a series of re-entrants; to the south-east 
there ran out a tongue of high ground, not more than twelve 
metres wide, which from the highest point was stepped by degrees 
until at its end the foundations of the buildings on it were 
2:40 m. below those of the centre. The north-east face of the 
terrace was in effect that of the old prehistoric terrace ; so far as 
we could distinguish this was not even refaced or revetted but 
remained the steep mud glacis which it had been for hundreds 
of years ; its steps were shallow and the total height by which 
the central building of the Larsa range stood above the low 
ground to the north-east was only 5:0 m., but it is none the less 
surprising that the kings who refaced Ur-Engur’s mud-brick 
terrace-wall of E-temen-ni-il should have used unchanged the 
primitive serre pisée platforms. 
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The terrace top is clearly distinguished into two parts by the 
different orientation of the buildings occupying its north-west and 
south-east ends, and it is most probable that this distinction was 
emphasized by a cross-wall which, following on the line of the 

reat buttressed wall upholding the terrace whereon stood the 
‘Palace’ building of Ur-Engur and Dungi, climbed the steps of 
the terrace and cut off the buildings on the narrow south-east 
tongue from the rest. 


Details —The burnt-brick walls of the north-west section were so 
fragmentary that even by dint of utilizing the mud-brick walls which 
could be assigned either to this or to the immediately preceding period 
we were not able to reconstruct anything like a complete plan. The 
buildings on the south-east tongue, though much ruined, did admit of 
a reconstruction which though not by any means always certain in its 
details can none the less be regarded as correct in its main lines. 
Where the burnt brick failed us we could still sometimes trace the 
mud-brick foundations, and where these too were non-existent the , 
remains of the Third Dynasty walls, or of walls of the intermediate 
(Isin) period, could with tolerable safety be used as guides, for where 
walls of the various dates did survive together they so nearly coincided 
that the dependence of the later on the earlier ground-plan could be 
assumed except for quite minor modifications. The main difficulty 
was due to the destruction of the north-east side of the whole range ; 
here the step of the terrace on which the buildings lay, coming quite 
close to its edge, had fallen, and Nebuchadnezzar in his reconstruction 
cut back into the slope in order to build a new retaining-wall and in 
so doing destroyed yet more of the old work. Fortunately there 
remained in two cases just enough of the return of the mud-brick 
below the burnt-brick wall to establish the limits of the rooms or 
courts concerned and with them the probable limits of the buildings, 
and in another case a few bricks of the burnt-brick north-east wall 
actually survived 27 s¢¢z. 


The ground-plan as worked out from this none too abundant 
evidence shows a row of seven small buildings combined into 
two groups and between them occupying the whole of the narrow 
terrace. All, except that to the extreme north-west, conform to 
one general scheme ; there is a fair-sized chamber or court facing 
north-east, and behind it two very small rooms ; in the north- 
west building the court is divided into two parts, and the back 
chambers are of unequal depth and so have not the common 
frontage which they have in the other buildings. The backs 
of the seven buildings form a straight line, but from north-west 
to south-east each is less in depth than that next to it, so that 
their facades recede in conformity with the north-east line of the 
terrace, which is not parallel with its back or south-west line but 
tends to converge with it towards the south, The inner chambers 
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were paved with bricks, judging from the only well-preserved 
example (C), but for the outer courts there was no evidence left. 
The outer walls had stepped footings and were apparently slightly 
battered. 

Under the buildings were found tombs which in some cases 
at least were contemporary with the existing walls. In C 2 part of 
the brick floor had been taken up and two clay larnax graves 
set just below the pavement, which had thereafter been relaid 
with bricks of a different size. In the same building, the cross- 
wall between rooms 2 and 3 was later in date than the main 
structure, and below its foundations were found two other larnax 
graves which had been damaged in the laying of the older side 
walls, so that they must have been older than the main structure 
and a fortiori much older than the first-mentioned graves. In 
D a larnax had been destroyed when the cross-wall at the back 
of the court was built; in F there was a brick corbel-vaulted 
tomb which had clearly been fitted into the existing walled space; 
some of the graves therefore were definitely in relation with the 
Larsa buildings, some were doubtful, some were definitely older : 
and since all the tombs, so far as could be ascertained, belonged 
to a period which started after the collapse of the Third Dynasty 
of Ur and ended soon after the establishment of the First 
Babylonian Dynasty, the older tombs can presumably be brought 
into relation with the Isin buildings which immediately preceded 
those of Larsa. The graves were not set in waste ground amidst 
ruins : during the period which they cover the site was occupied 
by buildings, and they were set under the floors of these while 
those floors were in use. 


The Tombs ‘vl. ix) 


Tombs were tound not only below the Isin-Larsa buildings 
described above, but also under house remains in the western 
continuation of the same mound where trial excavations were 
carried out towards the close of the season. In both sites the 
types of grave were the same, though the dates were slightly 
different ; in the former the graves, which were shown by their 
contents to be strictly contemporary, were dated by cylinder seals 
and by inscribed tablets found in them somewhere between 2000 
and 1880 B.c. In the latter the pottery, etc., was of a definitely 
different character and seems to belong to the immediately succeed- 
ing period, i.e. to the First and Second Babylonian Dynasties. 

The graves were of two sorts, either larnax burials, wherein a 
clay bath-shaped coffin is inverted over the body, or built brick 
tombs. In the larnax burials the body, wrapped in cloth, was 
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laid on a mat in a flexed position; by the hands there was 
generally a cup or small vase of copper or clay, and a few personal 
belongings might be placed with it, e.g. a seal, a razor, or a string 
of beads ; vessels containing food, etc., were put against the outside 
of the larnax. The brick graves were roofed either with a corbel 
vault or, rarely, with a true arch (we now have the true arch em- 
ployed as early as 2000 B.c.) and in them the dead were placed 
as in the coffin-graves with furniture scarcely more elaborate, 
though there might be several vases instead of the one normal in 
the larnax burials ; the bulk of the food-vessels were placed against 
the brick blocking of the tomb door, at the bottom of the pit where- 
by the body was lowered to its grave. These brick tombs were used 
as family vaults, being opened and re-used a number of times, and 
the bones of the earlier interment were bundled unceremoniously 
into a corner to make room for the new-comer. 

In the ruins of the Larsa period, though not connected with 
them otherwise, we found one of the most important objects 
discovered in the course of the season, the head of a goddess illus- 
trated on pl. tx. The head, which measures 0-095. m. in height, 
is carved in fine marble, the eyes are inlaid with shell and lapis lazuli. 
It is no exaggeration to say that such a piece of work as this must 
modify our whole conception of Sumerian art; there is here not 
only an extraordinarily finished delicacy of technique but an ideal 
of beauty which we have hitherto had no reason to attribute to 
the early sculptor of Mesopotamia. 


Ill. The Third Dynasty of Ur 

Again in this period the site as a whole is limited by the older 
(prehistoric) terrace wall along the north-east front, and is divided 
into two parts wherein the buildings are distinguished both by 
their character and by their orientation. 

In the south-east section the buildings, so far as they can be 
traced at all, anticipate the general lines of those of the Isin-Larsa 
period already described ; we find the same long narrow range of 
small and apparently independent structures with a fore-court or 
front chamber on the north-east and two little chambers at the 
back, and connected with these there are drains resembling the 
Larsa drains, but there are no graves. For the most part the walls 
have been ruined down below floor-level so that only foundations 
remain, and even the door emplacements are missing, and nothing 
can be said as to the use or character of the rooms ; but at E-F 7, 
a cross-section of the chamber is left between two deep cuts which 
have destroyed its north-west and south-east ends, and here we 
have a solid burnt-brick pavement of Bur-Sin with a brick bench 
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or shelf running along the side walls, and on the floor, piled thickly 
against the shelf on the south-west and scattered in smaller 
numbers over the whole area, we found hundreds of clay tablets 
of the time of Ibi-Sin. These tablets, covering a comparatively 
short space of time and representing the work of only a few scribes, 
are all temple records, and their presence here in what was evidently 
a record-office proves that the buildings in question, whatever 
their precise nature, formed part of a religious foundation and 
were not merely residential. Farther to the north-west, at H 7, 
there was another burnt-brick pavement, in this case made of 
bricks bearing the stamp of Ur-Engur, and on this too were found 
a certain number of tablets also of the reign of Ibi-Sin. At the 
north-west end of the range (L 8), just on the dividing line 
between the two differently orientated groups of buildings, and 
also on the line of the heavy buttressed wall which holds up the 
terrace of the ‘palace’ lying below the mound on the north-east, 
there was a mass of mud brickwork, wide and heavy, and resting 
on it a single course of the great 0-37 m. square burnt bricks 
which we only know as coming from the city wall and House of 
Nannar built by Ur-Engur ; here they certainly seemed to be in 
their original place, and it is hardly straining the evidence if we 
see here a proof that our site was divided by a cross wall which 
formed an intrinsic part of the lay-out of the Third Dynasty 
city. 

To the north-west of this presumed dividing wall the Third 
Dynasty remains fall into two categories, the Dungi building in 
the north-west, and buildings over the south-east section which 
may or may not be part of the same but are in any case too badly 
ruined for anything to be said about them with certainty. 

At the extreme north-west of the site, where it draws to its 
narrowest span between the lines of the prehistoric terrace front 
and the Neo-Babylonian temenos wall, we found five brick 
foundation-boxes, undisturbed, containing each a copper figure 
of king Dungi, represented as a temple slave carrying a basket of 
mortar, and a steatite tablet in the form of a plano-convex brick, 
both figure and tablet inscribed with the king’s name and his 
dedication of the building to the goddess Dim-tab-ba. These 
boxes lay underneath the foundations of a heavy mud-brick wall, 
3°50 m. wide, which had almost entirely disappeared owing to the 
denudation of the surface, and each marked the junction of this 
with a cross wall running south-west. One of the chambers (T 9) 
retained its brick pavement, and under this we found five hollow 
clay cylinders like drain-pipes set upright immediately below the 
floor ; on each was inscribed the name of Dungi and each con- 
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tained minute pieces of animal bones, probably the remains of a 
sacrifice which hallowed the ceremony of laying the pavement 
(pl. tx1 a). By the wall of this room was found a broken diorite 
statue of Dungi with an inscription across the shoulders (pl. irc). 

It is clear from the lie of the ground that the greater part of 
this Dungi building must extend to the south-west beyond the 
temenos wall of Nebuchadnezzar, and as that wall had been 
taken as the limit of our excavations no attempt was made to 
follow it up in that direction ; and from what we did find it is not 
possible to determine the character of the building. The inscrip- 
tion speaks of it categorically as the temple of Dim-tab-ba, a 
goddess of whom we know little or nothing (on a clay label from 
KP a scribe calls himself ‘anointer of the apsu of Nannar and 
servant of Dim-tab-ba), and as Dungi’s name has no divine ideo- 
gram we can conclude that the temple dates fairly early in his 
reign ; but: whether it was an independent building or part of 
a larger complex, there is nothing to show. There does seem to 
have been an eastward extension of the building; at least the 
southernmost of the four cross walls seems to have continued to 
the north-east, and there were found disconnected fragments of 
walls beyond this which, judging from the size of the bricks, we 
attribute to Dungi, but these do not, apart from the little bit of 
the Dim-tab-ba temple, suffice to make up an intelligible ground- 
plan. Even the return of the boundary wall of the temple which 
we have suggested is not by any means certain, and rests upon 
mere fragments of brickwork which may be parts of one heavy 
wall cut about by subsequent work, or may be separate walls ; all 
that can safely be said is that there were here buildings of the 
period, that they do not conform to the range south-east of the 
dividing wall, and that there are in connexion with them a number 
of drains made of terra-cotta pipes such as also characterize the 
south-east range (pl. Lx 4). 


The Pre-Third Dynasty Periods 


Of the earlier buildings still less is known. For one thing, 
they lay immediately beneath the Third Dynasty level and had 
suffered at the hands of the builders of that as well as of the 
Larsa and subsequent periods; for another, our work was not 
calculated to show them to the best advantage. In this congested 
site, where the lines of buildings of different ages often coincided 
and could only too easily be confused, the safest plan was to leave 
standing the walls of the later periods and to dig down through 
their floors ; the excavations therefore tended to resolve them- 
selves into a series of pits and trenches, and the building remains 
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found in these appeared even more disconnected than their ruinous 
condition made them in fact. 

It was only in the north-west part of the site that walls were 
found which could be with any confidence attributed to the First 
Dynasty of Ur ; the attribution was based on the character of the 
bricks—regular plano-convex mud bricks measuring 0-23 m. by 
O°135 m.—on the level at which the walls lay, and on the 
objects found associated with them. Immediately below the 
Dungi pavement there ran a heavy buttressed wall which would 
appear to have been the outer (north-east) wall of a First Dynasty 
building lying under the Neo-Babylonian temenos wall and 
occupying the high mound south-west of it: only here was it well 
preserved, standing to a height of 1-10 m. ; beyond the limits of 
the Dungi building, to the south-east, it was completely destroyed 
by a T-trench driven by Taylor deep through this section of the 
site, and beyond that again the tombs of the Larsa period and the 
work done by Taylor in excavating them had removed almost all 
traces of it. We found under one of the later walls (SP 9) a patch 
of plano-convex bricks and in square O g another small patch 
which might well show that the wall had originally run on as far 
as this point, but of its ultimate length and of any return angle 
we could discover nothing. Certainly the other walls of the same 
period which we traced in squares Q 8 and P 8 must have belonged 
to a different building, unless the buttressed wall returned north- 
east almost immediately beyond the point at which it at present 
breaks off, for they lie well outside its line. Here there were two 
intersecting walls, denoting four chambers of which the other 
sides had vanished, and between them there was a floor made of 
fine hard red clay, the same clay as was used for making tablets. 
Just below this floor, in square R 9, there was found a shell amulet 
in the shape of a reclining bull, a miniature reproduction of the 
bulls from the First Dynasty copper relief which adorned the 
temple at al ‘Ubaid; and farther to the south-east, in square 
M 9g, beyond the limits of the red clay floor but at only a little 
below its level, in the filling of a chamber which we judged to be 
of rather earlier date, there was another and cruder shell bull 
amulet of about the same period or earlier. Pottery found in 
these strata was of the types familiar to us from the graves of al 
“Ubaid, together with new types not found in excavation elsewhere 
at Ur except in connexion with the lower terrace to the north-east 
of the present site, which is itself of pre-First Dynasty date. On 
the whole, in spite of the very fragmentary nature of the remains, 
we were able to establish with tolerable certainty a general level for 
the First Dynasty, a level virtually uniform over the whole site, 
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having definite relations with the Third Dynasty level above it and 
with the earlier strata below, and this was most useful for the 
relative chronology of the latter. 

The next period before the First Dynasty is represented by a 
series of rooms covering squares N 7-9 and M 7-9. The floors 
of these lay at a depth of 0-90 m. below the foundations of the 
First Dynasty walls as given by the scanty remains of plano-convex 
brickwork in square O 9, the nearest point to the rooms in question 
at which plano-convex bricks were found : actually the floor-levels 
were stepped down gradually to the north-east, and the measure- 
ment here given is that of the highest room. The walls, covered 
with a particularly heavy mud plaster, were built of mud, or if 
there were in them any bricks at all they must have been used 
when so soft, and the mortar binding them must have been of so 
nearly the same texture, that the whole has become a homogeneous 
mass ; certainly I was quite unable to detect any individual bricks 
in the wall faces. The floors were of mud, with the exception of 
that of the room in squares M 7, N 7 which was of plano-convex 
burnt bricks. This was a small chamber, measuring only 4-80 m. 
by 1:20 m.; thebricksof the floor measured 0:29 m. by 0°18 m.,and 
in the floor there were the openings of two drains set only 1-0 m. 
apart ; other drains in squares N 6 and N 7, a matter of 5-50 m. 
and 2:80 m. respectively away from the wall of the chamber, had 
their top pipes in position and these were virtually on the level of 
the floor of the chambers just mentioned, so that though no walls 
were detected here, further rooms can be assumed belonging to 
the same complex and the same date: the building must have 
extended at a fairly uniform level up to the heavy wall in squares 
M-Q 4, which comes near to the edge of the terrace. Ata depth 
of about 3-0 m. below the floors of these roomswere the foundations 
of another mud wall (it stood 1-20 m. high) obviously much 
older ; our trench did not disclose any other walls in relation to 
it. At 2°50 m. lower still, i.e. at a depth of 10-0 m. below the 
foundations of the Larsa walls, which date from about 2000 B.c., 
lay yet another wall, built of mud (but close to its face there was 
found a plano-convex mud brick of very primitive type measuring 
0-23 m. by 0-125 m.) with a mud floor against its north-east side ; at 
20 m. above this floor there was a stratum of broken red potsherds 
denoting an occupation level, another similar stratum at 2°95 m., 
and at 3-30 m. and 3-90 m. horizontal bands of black and red ash 
which also denoted occupation or destruction ; in the absence of 
any wall remains at these intermediate levels the rubbish strata 
were valuable as modifying conclusions which in their absence 
might have seemed justified. It is true that in our deep trench 
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only three levels occurred in which actual wall remains were 
found, prior to the First Dynasty of Ur, and it might be argued 
that as mud walls are not likely to be long lived the period repre- 
sented by these walls, in spite of the vertical distance between 
them, might be comparatively short, and indeed it is probable that 
the accretion of soil is in part at least to be explained by an arti- 
ficial raising of the terrace, the space between the old walls being 
filled up so as to afford a new level for fresh building, and there- 
fore there can be no regular ratio between depth and time. But 
the ash and rubbish strata do show that there were stages in the 
process of filling-up separated by periods when the level remained 
stationary, at least for a while, and the fact that we found no walls 
corresponding to these strata cannot count as an argument in view 
of the very small area covered by our trench. The evidence tends 
to show that between the times at which the lowest wall found and 
that next above it were in use there were intermediate levels of 
occupation, and the 2-50 metres which separate their foundations 
do not represent a single act of raising the terrace by any one 
builder but are the result of repeated destructions and rebuildings 
of the houses on the same site. Consequently the difference of 
date between the two walls must needs be very great, and we can 
safely say that the lower is by far the oldest example of building 
construction which has yet come to light at Ur. It is therefore 
the more interesting to remark that bricks were already then in 
use, though not universally used even at a much later period, and 
that then the inhabitants of the country were already familiar with 
the use of metal, for against the face of the wall, at about floor- 
level, there were found some minute scraps of copper, completely 
oxidized, yet sufficient to prove the use of the metal at the time. 
To whatever remote date we may assign this wall, separated by 
five periods of construction from the First Dynasty of Ur (say 
3100 B.c.), we have to go still farther back into antiquity to arrive 
at the true Stone Age of Mesopotamia. 

Evidence that there was at times a deliberate raising of the 
terrace level was given by squares H-K 9. Here there was a 
wall of plano-convex mud brick (some of the courses laid on edge 
in herring-bone fashion, the bricks measuring 0-23 m.) with but- 
tresses on its south-west face which stood on the same level and 
presumably formed part of the same complex as therooms in squares 
M and N 7-9 ; the buttresses show that it was the outer wall of 
a building lying to the north-east of it, and a door through it shows 
that the ground-level was originally the same inside the building 
and outside it. But later the doorway was blocked up (and there 
were square mud bricks used in this connexion) and the space 
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inside the wall was filled in solid, so that the wall became a retaining- 
wall for a higher terrace: as its top came immediately below the 
First Dynasty level we may assume that the filling-in dates from 
that time. The same terrace front seems to have been used by 
the builders of the Third Dynasty and by the Isin and Larsa 
kings. 

iS squares P-R 8 and 9 we found three examples of pre-First 
Dynasty foundation-deposits which are new in type. Below the 
foundation-level of the proposed wall a pit was dug and on the 
flat bottom of this was spread a mat—the ‘table’ of the desert 
banquet. On this were put small vessels of clay (types TO 1 and 
Iv) containing food-stuffs—an ox rib showed that these must 
have been the god’s portion of the foundation sacrifice. Over the 
spread table there was inverted a great bell-shaped and ribbed clay 
jar, and the pit was then filled up with earth and the wall built 
across the top of it. One may see an“echo of this primitive rite 
in the clay cylinders containing bones which we found below the 
floor of Dungi’s Dim-tab-ba temple. 


The character of the site 


The question what was the character of the site as a whole 
can only be answered if we take into consideration the drains 
which are so intimately connected with the buildings. At every 
period there were drains attached to the buildings, and the unusual 
feature is their number ; they are altogether out of proportion to 
any possible domestic needs. 

The drains are of absolutely normal type. Exactly similar 
constructions are found on every site so far excavated, and 
though they are most common in the later periods they occur at 
all times, but elsewhere they are not numerous. In Dub-lal-mah, 
a large building, there is one example of the Kuri-Galzu period in 
a house, one in the temple, and a third which is almost certainly 
of later date. In the great Gig-Par-Ku complex of the Larsa 
time we know of three drains, and of one in the Kuri-Galzu 
building which replaced the temple. In the earlier building of 
E-Nun-Mah and in the Nin-Gal temples both of the Kuri-Galzu 
and of the Neo-Babylonian periods we found no drain at all ; in 
the ‘ E-Harsag’ palace (?) two only ; on the E-temen-ni-il terrace 
north-west of the Ziggurat we discovered one drain of Ur-Engur’s 
time. All this is in remarkable contrast to the outstanding feature 
of the present site. 

It might be urged that here there are a number of small 
buildings, apparently independent, and that if these were private 
houses of a modest kind (and from their size they would have to 
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be very modest) it would be only natural for each to have its own 
cess-pit. But these buildings are certainly not small private 
houses, at any rate in the only periods for which we can speak 
with any confidence, the Third Dynasty and Isin-Larsa periods : 
they occupy a very prominent position inside the temenos area, 
a position which could scarcely be taken by private dwelling- 
houses and assuredly not by those of a mean description ; they 
were built and restored by kings who set in their walls the 
inscribed bricks and foundation-cones which are found exclusively 
in public and generally in sacred buildings ; and the collection of 
tablets found im situ in two of the rooms of the south-east range 
proves that the latter were used for purposes connected with the 
Nannar temple ; finally the peculiar respect shown for the site by 
Nebuchadnezzar when he restored and remodelled the temenos 
proves that it possessed a traditional sanctity of a very special 
sort. 

As religious buildings then these should not require very 
elaborate sanitary arrangements: that is reason, and it accords 
with the evidence of other sites; yet a prehistoric chamber 
measuring less than five metres by one and a quarter possesses 
no less than two big drains with two more in the next room or 
rooms, and in the Larsa range there is one drain or more to every 
section. There must be some explanation other than the normal 
one of domestic drainage. 

The explanation put forward by Taylor, who dug the same 
mound, namely that the drains were intended to preserve the 
graves from damage by water, cannot pass muster, first because 
many of the drains, being seepage pipes, would have had the 
reverse effect of distributing water in the level at which the 
tombs lay ; secondly because the drains belong to all periods and 
the tombs to one short phase, so that the bulk of the former, 
coming either earlier or later than the tombs, cannot have any 
connexion with them; thirdly, because the drains are clearly 
associated with the buildings, and it was really his failure to 
detect the existence of these which induced Taylor to associate 
the drains with the graves, the only other remains which he did 
find. 

At Fara the German excavators found very early graves and 
numerous drains in the same mound. They appear not to have 
remarked any buildings (no full report of the excavations has 
been published), but as in Taylor’s case such may have escaped 
notice, especially if as is possible on a very early site the walls 
were of mere mud or serre pisée. If there really were no buildings, 
then the drains were not for domestic sanitation: if they were 
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associated with the graves it is unlikely that they were meant 
simply to drain the grave-mound, for this could have been done 
by very much simpler means and would not have been done 
effectively by the very elaborate means employed, so that the 
association would seem to have had some religious rather than 
a purely utilitarian basis. If there were buildings, then Fara is 
an exact parallel to our mound and the explanation might be the 
same in the two cases. 

The explanation which I would suggest may sound at first far- 
fetched but is I believe the right one: namely, that these pipes are 
for pouring libations to the god of the underworld. The argument 
against this is the fact that exactly similar drains were employed 
for sanitary purposes in private houses, but this is not a fatal 
objection, for in the case of libations also water had to be got rid 
of, a channel which took it down directly deep into the earth was 
obviously the best from a religious point of view, and the 
common drain-pipe offered a means ready to hand for achieving 
this purpose. The arguments in favour of it are, in the first 
place, the remarkable number of the pipes in a small area and the 
existence of more than one in the same room; the fact that these 
many pipes are associated with buildings which on independent 
evidence we must judge to have been of a religious character ; 
the fact that inside the drains there were found very large 
numbers of unbroken clay vases which could not have been 
dropped into them by accident but must have been put in 
intentionally; and the analogy with other sites. The former two 
reasons have been developed already; on the two latter more 
should be said. 

The vast majority of the clay vases found inside the pipes 
were cups, in the earlier drains the deeper, almost tumbler- 
shaped cups of type TO 1, in the later the shallower and 
wider type TO iv; associated with the former were a certain 
number of examples of the type CCXXV, which is definitely an 
oblation vase, and a few clay model boats, undoubtedly votive. 
Now types TO1 and TO 1v, though doubtless they were em- 
ployed for domestic uses, were the regular medium for offerings ; 
they occur regularly in the prehistoric foundation-deposits (see 
above, p. 397), and numbers of them were found on the pave- 
ment at the foot of the platform-wall of the temple at al “Ubaid, 
where they had been placed by visitors to the shrine, presumably 
with some small offering of food to the goddess. Moreover, at 
al “Ubaid there were on the lower terrace close to the foot of 
the temple platform pottery drains precisely like those of house 
sites and of this mound, and in them too there were found 
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unbroken clay cups of the same type. In the various drains 
which we have come across in other sites at Ur where they were 
not likely to have any particular significance there are usually 
some broken potsherds, and I have a record of a single instance 
(from the Gig-Par-Ku site) where an intact pot was got from 
a drain; between this and the rule at the mound that the pipes 
should contain anything up to forty examples (intact, and there 
were always quantities of broken cups besides) of types having 
religious associations the contrast is too striking to be accidental. 

There is nothing strange about the idea of pouring libations to 
an earth god into a pit, a hole in the ground, or a well ; for this 
there are analogies elsewhere, and in Mesopotamia the ‘apsu’,’ 
the mysterious deep and dark place reaching down to the waters 
of the underworld, might be something of which these terra-cotta 
pipes are a humbler version. The use of common drains for such 
a purpose may offend our modern susceptibilities, but the East 
generally achieves its ends by the means most ready to hand, and 
after all, if one has to dispose of water, whether it be the sacred 
water of libation or sewage, a drain is the obvious channel, and a 
drain forty or fifty feet deep does take one’s offerings nearer to the 
lower regions where the god is. If this theory be correct it would 
explain why for a certain period the drains are associated at Ur 
(as they seem to have been at Fara) with graves : offerings made 
to the powers of the underworld are easily transferred into offerings 
made on behalf of the dead who have passed into that world. 

In the Larsa period the small buildings of the south-east range 
would seem to have been nothing more or less than funerary 
chapels, but this was not their original purpose, nor did they 
retain that character : in exactly the same way we find a whole 
series of chambers in the Gig-Par-Ku of Nin-Gal which in the 
Larsa period received the tombs of presumably important officials 
connected with the temple. Before and after that time they were 
separate small shrines or dependencies of the E-gish-shir-gal 


* No satisfactory explanation has yet been given for the ‘apsu’. It seems to be 
associated with the waters below the earth, i.e. with the level of perpetual satura- 
tion, the source of wells and springs, also with a pavement and with a solid platform 
or terrace. It was deep and dark. Our drains do not go down nearly so low as the 
water-level, but they go towards it ; they are deep and dark, they start in the pavement 
of the chamber or shrine and they pierce the foundations of the solid terrace on which 
the shrines stand. The identification of such drains with the ‘apsu’ has already been 
suggested by Mr. Sidney Smith on the basis of a text which implies that the ‘ apsu’ 
was actually inside the shrine, close to the statue of the god, and of a drain found 
at Ur inside the building which I have assumed to be the palace of Dungi 
(S. Smith, ‘ The consecration and induction of a divine statue’, in Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society, 1925, i, p. 37>s 
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complex, and I can only suggest that they were devoted to the 
cult of the nether gods, probably of Ea. Just by the north-east 
edge of building C there was found, unfortunately in circum- 
stances which did not help to fix its date, a little clay model of 
a shrine, a simple square structure, lofty, with three gates : it is 
tempting to see in this a representation of the buildings which at 
one time stood in a row along the ridge. 
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The Saxon Cathedral of Elmham 


By A. W. Crapuam, F.S.A., and W. H. Goprrey, F.S.A. 


Tue site of the See of Elmham has been the subject of one of 
those entirely artificial controversies which troubled the archaeo- 
logical peace of the nineteenth century, and arose from a curious 
and then very prevalent phase of archaeological thought. Plain, 
and one would have thought obvious, statements of fact were 
first queried and then rejected to substitute in their place theories 
unsupported equally by evidence, tradition, or probability. Such 
was the theory which endeavoured to transfer the See of Elmham 
from North Elmham in Norfolk to South Elmham in Suffolk, in 
the face of all definite evidence and reasonable probability and 
solely on the ground that a pre-Conquest church, known tradition- 
ally as the Old Minster, existed in the Suffolk area. The fact that 
the word Minster is sufficiently widespread and seldom indicates 
a cathedral was not considered, and the statesman Theodore was 
credited with the inconceivable stupidity of splitting up the East 
Anglian See by establishing two bishop’s stools within thirteen 
miles of one another. This theory, which received the tentative 
support of more than one distinguished antiquary, has now, one 
may hope, been finally consigned to the limbo from which it 
should never have emerged ; the paper of the late Mr. Richard 
Howlett’ sets forth the clear facts of the case and the overwhelming 
evidence in favour of the Norfolk site. 

North Elmham is a small village some seventeen miles north- 
west of Norwich containing the remains of a large earthwork, 
in the south-west angle of which stands the ruin of the Saxon 
cathedral, transformed into a fortified manor-house by Bishop 
Henry Despencer late in the fourteenth century. A few yards 
south-east of the earthwork stands the parish church. 

The credit for the recognition of the true character of the ruins 
is due to the late Mr. T. Butterick * whose perspicacity is the more 
to be approved in that he was neither an architect nor an antiquary 
and arrived at his conclusions by way of an accurate observation 


* ©The Ancient See of Elmham’, Richard Howlett, F.S.A., in Norfolk 
Archaeology, xviii, p. 105. He quotes a report prepared for Bishop Anthony Bek 
in which the statement is made ‘ Manerium de Northelmham fuit antiquo tempore 
sedes episcopalis ’. 


? See The Builder, March 1903. 
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Block lent by Norfolk and Norwich Archaeological Society 
S. side of Nave and S. Transept looking N.E. 
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and a logical mind. The ruins had been excavated in 1891 by 

an earlier vicar of Elmham, but had attracted little attention. 
Before considering the actual remains it will be necessary to 

examine the earthworks and to consider the important bearing 
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that they have on the date of the church, The main enclosure 
forms an approximate square of 300 ft., surrounded by a deep 
ditch the upcast from which appears to have been spread over 
the surface of the ‘island’, thus forming a nearly level platform ; 
in the north-west angle is a fairly large mound, which appears 
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to have been reduced in height and was apparently not separated 
from the rest of the enclosure by a ditch. The scale of the main 
ditch and the presence of the mound would seem to imply that 
the earthwork, as it stands, was the work of one of the early 
Norman bishops of the See—Herfast, Herbert de Losinga, or one 
of their immediate successors—but the general form of the 
enclosure may indicate that it followed some earlier line, either 
that of the Saxon precinct or yet some earlier work. Be that as 
it may, it seems evident that the earthwork is later than the 
cathedral building which it buried for some six or eight feet above 
its floor-level. It will be shown that the cathedral presents certain 
late features which prevent its being dated much before the year 
1000, so that the earthwork must be subsequent to this period. 
It follows also that the cathedral must have passed out of use 
as a church when the earthworks were constructed, and the existing 
parish church contains the responds of a former chancel-arch of 
the first half of the twelfth century re-set in the north and south 
walls of the chancel. The site continued to belong to the See of 
Norwich, but nothing further is heard of the buildings until 1387 
when Bishop Henry Despencer obtained a licence to crenellate 
his manor-house at Elmham. In the interval it must be presumed 
that the bishop’s house consisted of a timber hall and other 
buildings, such as was usual in twelfth- and thirteenth-century 
castles of the non-stone districts of the east of England and which 
subsisted throughout the middle ages at such important castles as 
Hertford and Pleshy. Henry Despencer, however, determined 
to transform the remains of the Saxon cathedral into a more 
substantial house, and the results of his operations are partly 
apparent to-day. He enclosed a small area in the south-west 
angle of the main enclosure by a shallow ditch, which incidentally 
destroyed the apse of the Saxon church, and he formed a rectangular 
house out of the body of the church, west of the transept, con- 
triving a lower floor in the buried portions of the building. This 
house was still occupied towards the close of the sixteenth century, 
but was subsequently demolished or fell into ruin, leaving only 
a few fragments of walls standing above ground before the excava- 
tions of the second half of the last century. Such appears to be 
the general history of the site ; we will now turn to the considera- 
tion of the ruins of the cathedral, their structure and form, and 
try to arrive at some definite conclusion as to their date. 

The Mazeerials of the building are more or less uniform, the 
coursed rubble of the walls being of fairly large blocks of pudding- 
stone stained to a dark brown colour with iron; some of the 
blocks have almost the appearance of slag. The quoins and 
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dressings are of the same material (as are the steps in the turret- 
staircase) with four exceptions: (a) the surviving west-jamb of 
the doorway in the north transept ; (4) the quoins of the west 
splay of the blocked north doorway in the nave ; (c) the quoins, 
where visible, of the west tower ; and (d) the bases of the responds 
of the west tower arch ; all of these are of oolitic limestone except 
certain stones, where the mason has attempted to use the pudding- 
stone as ashlar. The base of the walls of the transept and nave 
and the foundations of the apse are of large flint rubble, laid in 
courses, and it is possible that this construction is continued 
under the west tower but the existing ground-level is not low 
enough to expose it. 

The general Plan of the building consists of an aisleless nave 
(72 ft. by 20 ft.) ; a transept (50 ft. by 14 ft.) of Tau-form with 
an almost semicircular apse (19 ft. wide) projecting to the east 
of it; small towers (each 8 ft. 6 in. square) in the angles between 
the transept and the nave, and a large west tower (19 ft. by 18 ft.) 
having a projecting staircase-turret on the south side. 

The -4pse, as has been said, was mostly destroyed by the digging 
of the ditch surrounding the late fourteenth-century manor-house, 
and the surviving walls have been removed to the ground-level, 
as forming no part of the scheme of the house, which terminated 
west of the crossing. The remaining portions of the apse consist 
of the sleeper-wall across the chord and the start of the curved 
walls on either side. On the south side the wall has mostly gone 
but retains the base of one of the cylindrical angle-pilasters which 
are the most remarkable features of the building. On the north 
side more of the wall survives, and here not only does the base of 
the angle-pilaster remain but g in. to the east of it is the base 
of a second pilaster of precisely similar form; this pilaster is about 
1 ft. 10 in. in diameter, semicircular in form and, like the angle- 
pilasters, has an off-set at the base of about 7 in. projection. 
The semicircular form of this off-set is perfectly preserved ; the 
shaft above survives only in part, but all doubt as to its form is 
set at rest by the fortunate survival of a portion of the curved 
mortar-facing adjoining and continuing the mortar face of the wall 
between the pilasters. It is necessary to stress these details to 
establish beyond a doubt the existence of a very curious feature, 
so far unparalleled in English architecture, The surviving remains 
are not sufficient to show if the pilasters were continued at regular 
intervals round the apse, in which case there would have been 
fifteen of them, or if they were grouped with occasional spaces 
to admit of windows larger than the existing interval of 9 in. 
would allow. 
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The Transept has been destroyed to the ground-level except at 
the north end, where it appears to have been retained for some 
outbuilding in the house-scheme, and on the west side where it 
formed the east end of the house. Only three features need be 
noticed : (a) in the north wall is a doorway of which the base 
of the west jamb remains; it is cut straight through the wall 
without a rebate ; the east jamb has been partly cut back and 
a rough rebate made, probably when the house was built ; (4) in 
the re-entrant angles between the transept and the small side 
towers are the same cylindrical pilasters that we have already 
noted in the apse ; here, however, at any rate on the south side, 
they survive to the full height of the existing wall; the north 
pilaster is buried in a later thickening of the wall, but the south 
pilaster is fully visible and is constructed of the same material as 
the adjoining wall; it says nota little for the ability of the masons 
that the cylindrical form has been well preserved in the pudding- 
stone of so small a feature ; (c) the underlying flint courses of the 
west wall of the south arm of the transept present a curious dip 
and a rather abrupt termination which may indicate that at this 
point it differs in date from the pudding-stone walling above. The 
transept was separated from the nave by an arch, of which only the 
footings of the two responds, of indeterminate projection, remain. 

The Nave retains its south wall largely intact up to about 8 ft. 
in height, but the north wall has been much patched and altered ; 
towards its western end is the internal west jamb of a doorway, 
but externally this feature has been obliterated. Against the 
outside face of the north wall is a bench of flint rubble about 
18 in. wide, but except that it has been applied to the face of the 
earlier wall there is no indication of its date. The re-entrant 
angles made by the small side towers have each a cylindrical 
pilaster similar to those already described, but that on the north 
has been destroyed almost to the ground-level. 

The Side Towers have no distinctive features, as the two door- 
ways opening from the nave have both been reconstructed late in 
the fourteenth century. The function of these two buildings as 
flanking towers is evidenced by the increased thickness of the 
outer walls above that of the adjoining walls of the transept and 
nave ; the wall in particular, which is common to the towers and 
the transept, is thicker by nearly a foot than the gable-walls of the 
transept. The north tower has been considerably altered and the 
west wall almost entirely rebuilt. Against the north wall on 
the outside face is a later thickening which extended beyond 
the line of the tower towards the west. Its date and purpose 
are alike uncertain. 
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The West Tower is externally of the same width as the nave 
but the walls are 6 in. thicker. Projecting from the south face 
is a turret-staircase, enclosed in a rounded projection. The west 
face of the tower is still buried in the mass of earth which formed 
the platform of the supposedly Norman castle. Between the 
tower and the nave was a wide archway of which the whole base 
of the respond on the north and one stone of the respond on the 
south still remain ; the base is rectangular with a plain chamfered 
plinth. Some 18 in. to the east of the line of the arch, in the 
north wall of the nave, is a line of ashlar quoins which may 
indicate a former doorway or possibly the north-east structural 
angle of the tower. 

Such are the chief features of the building, which in no place 
rises to a sufficient height to have retained traces of the original 
windows. We must now consider its general characteristics and 
attempt by this means to arrive at its approximate date. 

Taking first the form of the east end—the ‘Tau-cross’ plan 
belongs originally to the earliest period of building after the 
Peace of the Church. It is the plan of the more important 
churches of the age of Constantine in the city of Rome, such as 
St. Peter’s, St. John Lateran, the first and also the second: St. Paul 
without the Walls ; the same form is reflected in the little fourth- 
century basilica of Silchester. The sequence is carried on by the 
late fifth-century church of SS. Peter and Paul at Como (with 
a slight modification) and the early seventh-century abbey church 
of St. Denis, built by Dagobert. Its presence in this country 
has been surmised at St. Augustine’s Abbey, Canterbury, ¢. 600, 
and at St. Wilfrid’s Abbey at Hexham, but the only actual remains 
of such a structure which have yet come to light are those at 
Elmham. North of the Alps the ‘ Tau-cross’ plan as a type appears 
to have almost died out before the Carolingian revival, though 
it lingered on in Italy ;* nearly all the great churches of that age 
have a rectangular bay or presbytery interposed between the apse 
and the transept. The plan, then, by itself would lead us to 
suppose that this part of the church at Elmham dated from 673, 
when Archbishop Theodore divided the East Anglian diocese, 
thus creating the See of Elmham. With this date the plan of the 
east end well accords, but it is otherwise with the structure, which 
can hardly be dissociated, in any part, from that of the rest of the 
building, and presents unmistakable evidence of a much later date. 
One is forced, therefore, to conclude that in the later rebuilding, 


* Compare the church of Loppia, near Lucca, the plan and part of the structure 
of which dates from the foundation of the priory in the tenth century; also 
Heiligenberg (Germany) said to have been built 865-91. 
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either the plan and perhaps the foundations of the earlier east 
end were retained, or the builder consciously or unconsciously 
archaized. 

The rest of the building is chiefly distinguished by the presence 
of three towers, of which the two eastern are certainly contemporary 
with the body of the building and the western cannot be far 
removed in point of date, as, though it is differentiated from the 
rest of the church by having ashlar quoins, the general structure 
of the walls is so nearly similar as to render most unlikely any 
long interval between the two builds. 

The introduction of bell-towers into this country can hardly, 
if at all, antedate the Carolingian revival. Of all the earlier 
churches of which we have remains or written descriptions not 
one is provided with this adjunct. The Carolingian revival hardly 
took full effect, or at any rate lacked much opportunity for 
architectural expression, in this country before the ecclesiastical 
revival of St. Dunstan, but in his day there was a great outburst 
of building activity in which the majority of cathedral and abbey- 
churches had their share. The general features of these tenth- 
century churches were borrowed almost exclusively from Carolingian 
models on the Continent, and among the most notable of these 
features was the form and disposition of the towers. The most 
common model followed in England was that of the two towers, 
placed axially, one over the crossing and one over the west end, 
but this was not the only Carolingian type available; on the 
Continent subsidiary staircase-towers were often built flanking the 
presbytery or the west front and it is to this type in all probability 
that the smaller towers at Elmham belong, though it is quite 
uncertain whether they contained timber staircases or not. Towers 
ofa similar type still exist in several of the Carolingian-Romanesque 
churches of the Rhine district, which though of eleventh- or twelfth- 
century date yet only reflect an earlier tradition. Fully developed 
towers flanking the presbytery are found at Ivrea Cathedral, late 
tenth century, St. Germain des Prés (Paris), early eleventh century, 
and numerous other places." The semicircular staircase-turret of 
the west tower belongs also to the same school and may be 
compared with the similar turret adjoining the west tower at 
Brixworth, This form, with the circular external face, we 
know was a commonplace in Carolingian architecture but is rare 
in Norman-Romanesque, where the turret staircase was almost 
invariably enclosed in a rectangular mass placed at the angle and not 
on the side of the building. Finally we have to consider the 


* These towers are almost invariably east of the transept, a position rendered 
inconvenient at Elmham by the absence of a rectangular presbytery. 
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curious cylindrical pilasters ornamenting the re-entrant angles and 
the apse of the building. Buttresses in the form of columns or 
half-columns are comparatively common in most forms of eleventh- 
and twelfth-century Romanesque, but the use of the half-column 
shaft as a purely decorative feature round an apse is in a rather 
different category. In origin it would appear to be the logical 
outcome of the arcaded corbel-table below the eaves, which in 
normal Italian- Romanesque is often supported on shafts or pilasters 
carried down the walls between every third or fourth arch, the inter- 
vening arches resting on corbels. Here and there an example can 
be found where every other support is carried down the wall as 
a shaft, but instances where every arch of the corbel table rests 
on a shaft are far to seek. The whole arrangement is very un- 
common in English-Romanesque where the flat pilaster-buttress 
was almost invariably employed in its place, but in the scanty 
remains of the church of St. Martin-le-Grand at Dover, built 
probably ¢. 1070, the re-entrant angles of the apsidal chapels 
opening off the ambulatory are provided with cylindrical shafts 
of Caen stone. These shafts are comparatively slender and have 
nothing of the clumsy grossness of the Elmham cylinders, which 
must belong to an earlier age. 

To sum up the evidence, the church must be earlier than the 
earthwork which partly covered it, and this earthwork can at the 
latest estimate be of Norman date. The doorway, without a rebate, 
in the north arm of the transept is a definitely Saxon feature. 
The form and structure of the towers cannot be dated before the 
ninth century, and in East Anglia, overrun by the Danes, not 
before the tenth century. The homogeneity of the structure 
forbids us to assign an earlier date to the east end, though this 
may rest on foundations of the age of Theodore. On all counts 
the most probable dates for the structure are the second half of 
the tenth century or the first half of the eleventh century, with 
a possible interval between the building of the main structure 
and the western tower and a balance of probability in favour 
of the later date. 

It seems unnecessary, in view of what has been already advanced, 
to labour the impossibility of a post-Conquest date, but it should 
be borne in mind that North Elmham had, from before the 
Conquest, been the property of the bishops of the East Anglian 
See and any building within their enclosure must of necessity be 
the work of such bishops. We know the form and manner of 
Losinga’s building at Norwich and of the earlier Norman bishops 
elsewhere. That any one of them should have been responsible 
for the strange structure at Elmham is inconceivable. 
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Ancient Wood and Bone Work 
from the Altai 
By Dr. A. A. ZAKHAROV 


Keeper of the Early Historical Antiquities in the Russian State 
Historical Museum, Moscow : Professor of Historical Archaeo- 
logy in the University of Moscow. 


Amoncst objects from Professor M. P. Pogédin’s Collection 
now in the State Historical Museum and formerly in the 


Fig. 1. Fragment of bone diadem (?), Altai; perspective view (4); ornament 
flattened out (4). 


Rumyantsev Museum, Moscow, are some interesting pieces of 
wood and bone. The exact place of their discovery is unknown, 
but they all come from the Altai region and are Scytho-Siberian 
in 7 The best of them are the following : 

. A fragment of a bone ornament in the shape of a diadem 
with spiral decoration (RM. 3520 = P. 327),' length 22 cm.,, 
breadth 5 cm. (fig. 1). What is left seems about half the original. 
One end is quite complete being duly rounded off; it is bent 
round and upwards: the other end is broken off at right angles 
to the base so that the pattern is interrupted. The ornament 
must have been attached to something by three round holes 


* RM. = No. in the Catalogue of the Rumy4ntsev Museum; P. = No, in the 
Pogédin Collection. 
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Fic. 3. Wooden plaque, Altai (3). 
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visible in its lower edge. The whole object looks as if it might 
have been part of a head-dress, but I know of no parallels. 

2. A pentagonal plate of the same kind of bone as no. 1 and 
probably part of the same ornament (RM. 3521 = P. 322), 
length 6-8 cm., greatest breadth 6-2 cm.: five round holes along 
its straight edge (fig. 2). The plate itself is slightly convex: the 


Fic. 5. Wooden plaque, Altai (+). 


ornamentation consists of five curvilinear fields sunk in its surface 
and divided by tracery in relief. 

3. A round plaque of black wood 12-cm. across (RM. 3522 = 
P. 329) (fig. 3). The front is adorned by two concentric circles, 
one along the rim, the other having a diameter of 5-5 cm. 
Between them are three birds, apparently swans, stretching out 
their necks and turning back their heads: in proportion to their 
bodies their wings are rather small and their legs thick, but the 
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Fig. 4. Wooden plaque, Altai (4). 
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ornament is skilfully disposed to fill the space between the two 
circles. As there are no holes in the plaque it is difficult to say 
how it was attached to dress or harness. 

4. A round plaque of black wood, like no. 3, bearing an animal’s 


ws 


Fic. 7. Wooden plaque, Altai (+). 


head (lion?) in profile, carved in relief (RM. 3524 = P. 331), 
diameter 4-2 cm. (fig. 4). On the back is a loop for attachment. 
For a similar head in bronze see V. V. Chvojka, Drévnosti 
Pridnépriv’ya (Antiq. of the Dnépr Region), pt. iti, pl. rv1, from 
the district of Kanév, Govt. Kiev. 
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5. A plaque carved in relief in the same black wood as nos. 3 
and 4, with the head of a wild beast in the Chinese style with 
his mouth open (RM. 3525 = P. 332), height 5-5 cm., breadth 
7 cm, (fig. 5). The nose, ear, and underjaw have characteristic 
volutes. It appears to be the same sort of head as that of the 
wild beast on the wooden horse-trapping from the kurgan on the 
Katanda (Altai) that I published in the Journal of the Royal Anthropo- 
logical Institute, \v, p. 48, pl. x1, but here it is in profile, there full 


Fic. 8. Horn cheek-piece of a bridle, Altai (4). 


Fic. 9. Horn cheek-piece, Caucasus (?) (4). 


face. It may be compared to a bronze plaque from Bolgary, 
Govt. Kazan (fig. 6, Historical Museum, Sikler Coll., no. 2119), 
likewise a wild beast’s head, but cut out of a bronze plate. The 
eye, ear, and nose are carved en creux, but the rest of the plate’s 
surface is quite flat. It seems to be an unskilful imitation of 
a more artistic model such as fig. 5. 

6. A wooden relief representing a bird, apparently a goose, 
as teeth are distinguishable in its beak (RM. 3523 = P. 330), 
height 6 cm., length 9-5 cm. (fig. 7). In the neck of the bird 
there is a small cavity with two holes in it to serve for attachment 
to a dress or whatever it may have adorned. As parallels we may 
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cite a bronze bird from the district of Cherdyn, Govt. Perm 
(Compte rendu de la Commission Archéolgique, 1894, p. 38, f. 85), 
more schematic than this, and another bronze bird from Lysaya 
Gora near Tomsk (ib. 1892, p. 72, f. 41). 

7. A horse’s cheek-piece (sadvov) of horn, one end of which 
has the shape of a bird’s head with a very long beak, the other 
recalls a ram’s head (RM. 3528 = P. 381), length 21-5 cm. (fig. 8). 
The only parallel to this is no. 5718 in the Historical Museum 
(fig. 9). Strangely enough the two, as it were, form a pair, as 
each has only one wrought side, one the right side, the other the 
left. The second example was bought in 1887 together with 
some objects from the Caucasus, but there was no definite 
mention of the place where it was found. It is possible that 
its association with the Caucasus things was fortuitous. I have 
found no similar cheek-pieces in any publication. 

My thanks are due to the Scientific Board of the State Historical 
Museum for permission to publish these objects, and to Mrs. 
O. A. Krivtsév-Grakov for her drawings. 
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Some Thirteenth-century English Bells 


By H. B. Watters, M.A., F.S.A. 
[Read 3rd December 1925] 


In turning over the Indices to our Proceedings under the 
heading of Church Bells during recent years, I have been surprised 
at the scarcity of communications on this subject. We have had 
a few on cognate subjects, such as mortars or other objects of bell- 
metal, but practically nothing on bells themselves. Possibly one 
explanation of this neglect may be that our church bells are not so 
easily accessible as other forms of church furniture, and even where 
they are accessible, the circumstances of their position, in dark 
chambers surrounded by masses of beams and other gear, militate 
against the possibilities of photography or other forms of repro- 
duction. I do not therefore feel that any apology is necessary 
for bringing forward a subject which has been somewhat ignored. 
In this paper I propose to limit myself mainly to the form of the 
English church bell during a certain period, namely the thirteenth 
century, which was a time of great and rapid advance in all branches 
of ecclesiastical art. It is hardly necessary to touch on the wonderful 
development of our church architecture during this century. 
Lincoln, Salisbury, Beverley, and other exquisite creations tell 
their own tale. We find the same advance in illuminated manu- 
scripts, in stained glass, and in other directions. 

In the evolution of the church bell, however, we shall not as 
yet see much evidence of artistic development, and it is hardly 
before the end of the following century that we find anything 
more than a simple inscription by way of adornment, such as 
elegant initial crosses, foundry-shields, or elaborately designed 
letters. For the present we must be content to note that the 
bell-founder, possibly unconsciously influenced by contemporary 
artistic impulses, was feeling his way to making a bell a thing of 
beauty ; and this advance is first shown in the evolution of its 
form. 
Much has now been written on English bells of the later 
medieval period between 1300 and 1550, and again a good deal 
of attention has been paid to early handbells of the Celtic and 
Anglo-Saxon periods, but the intervening age has been strangely 
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neglected. Doubtless this is partly due to the lack of material 
(real or supposed), or at all events of material which lends itself 
to study by reason of its historical or artistic interest. But the 
fact remains that no one has hitherto properly studied the evolu- 
tion of the English church bell from the time when towers were 
first built and bells came into use for general church purposes, 
down to the regular establishment of the bell-founding gilds in 
the fourteenth century. There are perhaps a hundred bells still 
existing in English churches which may date from the eleventh to 
the thirteenth century, and there may be even more, though it is 
true that the majority are mere tinklers of diminutive size hanging 
in the turrets of our smaller and more remote churches, as in such 
counties as Shropshire and Cumberland. I myself have seen or 
have notes of over forty. As, however, they are almost without 
exception uninscribed and unornamented they have passed un- 
noticed, even by expert investigators. 

Apart from such evidence as existing bells can provide of their 
use and development in this period, there is a good deal of external 
testimony to which it may be of interest to devote a few words. 
First of all, we have the evidence of the church towers themselves. 
These were obviously built for the purpose of containing bells— 
I do not say exclusively, as it was certainly not the only purpose 
they were intended to serve ; but that such towers as Brixworth, 
Deerhurst, and Earl’s Barton contained bells from the earliest 
times can hardly be doubted. And when we come to the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, and towers not only multiply but become 
almost an invariable feature of our churches, there is still less 
reason for doubt. 

Documentary and literary records also come to our aid. _IIlus- 
trations in illuminated MSS. of bells hanging in towers are 
numerous, but these are mostly bells in monastic edifices, and we 
are dealing exclusively with parish churches ; and the representa- 
tions, both of the bells themselves and of the manner in which 
they are hung (see below, p. 421), are too conventional to be of” 
much use as evidence. Other monuments again portray the use 
of handbells, but these too are outside our present survey. 

That large bells were used in churches as early as the seventh 
century," at any rate on the Continent, we know from Sabinianus 
and other writers, but it is doubtful if they supplanted the hand- 
bell generally in Western Europe before the tenth or eleventh 
century. The word signum, which is always used to denote a bell 
of some size, is found as early as 610 in this sense. Medieval 
writers also distinguish between campana, a large bell used in the 

* Walters, Church Bells of England, p. 3. 
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tower of a church, and nd/a, a small bell used in the choir (not 
derived from the town of Nola, but like campana from a root 
denoting a sound). 

The earliest reference I have found to bells in English parish 
churches is in the Excerptions of Egbert, Archbishop of York, who 
in 750 gave directions ut omnes sacerdotes horis competentibus diei et 
noctis suarum sonent ecclesiarum signa, i.e. bells to be rung at appro- 
priate hours of the day or night in every church." We note here 
the use of the word signum. My next reference dates from 920, 
in which year the parish church of Sherburn in Elmet, Yorkshire, 
had ‘iiij hand bellan and vj hangende bellan’.* This is recorded 
on the fly-leaf of a MS. of the Gospels at York Minster. Such 
a number of bells in an ordinary parish church at that date is 
surprising, and they must have been of some size and hung for 
some sort of ringing. Possibly the fact that Sherburn was a Royal 
residence may account for its special privileges. 

After this there is a long gap which can only be filled by 
evidence of bells in cathedral and monastic churches, of which 
indeed there is no lack; and we can pass on to the thirteenth 
century, in which we find ample support from documentary 
records for the general use of bells in parish churches. Walter 
de Grey, Archbishop of York from 1216 to 1255, and Robert 
Winchelsea, Archbishop of Canterbury from 1295 to 1313, gave 
instructions that every church should possess campanas magnas 
cum cordis suis, Ringing gilds sprang up in London in the reigns 
of Richard I and Henry III, and in London, Worcester, and other 
places we hear of campanarii, who were probably in deacons’ orders 
(see below, p. 422). In a MS. at Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, dating from about 1250, one Walter de Odyngton devotes 
a treatise to elaborate details of the methods of making and tuning 
bells,> methods which have in the main lasted down to the 
present day. 

We also hear of the rise of foundries in various large cities. 
Previous to this century the bell-founding craft. was probably 
largely in the hands of the monastic orders, and at Glastonbury, 
Bury St. Edmunds, and elsewhere there is evidence that they 
practised their skill in this direction. But by the end of the 
thirteenth century foundries were well established in London, 
Bristol, Gloucester, Lynn Regis, Worcester, and York, and perhaps 
elsewhere. The records of Bury St. Edmunds, St. Albans, and 


Op. cit, 13. 
2 York Fabric Rolls, p. 142 (Surtees Soc.); Wheaten, Hist. of Sherburn and 
Cawood, p. 
3 Raven, Church Bells of Suffolk, p. 3. 
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other places show that much work was still done in the monasteries, 
but the activities of the monks seem to have been confined to their 
own edifices. 

In London there are three names of campanarii between 1150 
and 1250, but these, as I have noted, were not bell-founders. 
The earliest founders were always described in Latin as oMarii, or 
potters, and this term is found in the City of London records 
from 1260 to 1386.’ It is equivalent to the brazier or maker of 
metal pots and pans; but that such workers also included bell- 
founding in their scope is proved by the fact that many of these 
potters’ names are still to be found on existing bells cast in London 
during the fourteenth century. The Wymbish family, several of 
whose bells still exist, are always described as potters, and so is 
Peter de Weston, whose name appears on a bell at Kingsbury, 
Middlesex ; and Potter in other cases appears as a surname (see 
below, p. 431). Elsewhere, as at Gloucester, Worcester, and Kings 
Lynn, the name Bellyetere occurs, as a quasi-surname ; this word, 
I need hardly say, is preserved in Billiter Street in the City of 
London. Elsewhere again the term brazier occurs, as at Norwich, 
where the Brasyer family, succeeding one Thomas Potter, flourished 
exceedingly in the fifteenth century. At Bristol one Johannes le 
Bellyetere was praepositus of the city in 1236, and at Gloucester 
we hear of Hugh le Bellyetere about 1270, and his daughter 
Christina ‘la bellyutere’ slightly later. The list of York founders 
begins in 1280 with Robert le Belyetere, and William de Hooton 
occurs in 1297-1300. At Paignton in Devon a founder named 
Roger de Ropeford is mentioned in 1285; he is styled campani- 
starius, and received a yearly grant of the enormous sum of one 
penny from Bishop Quivil of Exeter to assist him in his craft.’ 

There is also in existence an interesting document of the year 
1283, relating to the casting of a bell for the town of Bridgwater 
in Somerset, which is the earliest example of a record of bell- 
founding transactions.* The cost of the bell was £31 135. 64, 
of which £14 35. 2d. was received in cash, and the rest made up 
in kind, partly from the metal of an older bell, partly from the 
melting down of other metal vessels. 

Enough has been said to show that during the thirteenth century 
bell-founding was rapidly becoming an organized craft, and we 
must now consider the purposes for which these bells were 
employed, and the methods by which they were rung. 


* Stahlschmidt, Surrey Bells, p. 72. 
V. C. H. York, ii, p. 449. 

3 Raven, Dorset Bells, p. 2. 

4 Notes and Queries, 5th Ser., iti, p. 77. 
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Medieval bells were of course never intended to be rung in 
peal like modern bells. Change-ringing, which is still peculiar to 
England, or at most to the Anglo-Saxon people, was only intro- 
duced in the seventeenth century, about the time of the Restora- 
tion. It is even probable that chiming, as for instance it is still 
practised on the Continent, only came in comparatively late in the 
medieval period, i.e. about the fifteenth century. Where there 
were three or more bells, each one appears to have had its separate 
use, one being used as the Ave Bell, another the Mass Bell or 
Morrow Mass Bell, and so on. At Ludlow we hear of the Lady 
Bell, the First Mass Bell, and the Gild Bell." A study of the 
Inventories of Church Goods made by the Commissioners of 
Edward VI will show that practically no parish church had more 
than five large bells; even in the larger churches the usual 
number is three or four, with a sanctus or saunce bell and 
perhaps also sacring or handbells. 

These bells were rung at the canonical hours, not only to give 
notice of services, but also to mark the time, thus answering the 
purpose of a clock, and different methods of ringing denoted each 
particular service. Durandus’ tells us that bells were rung for 
the Divine offices twelve times during the twelve hours of the 
day, namely once at Prime and once at the last hour ; at Tierce 
they were rung three times for the second, third, and fourth 
hours, and similarly at Sext and Nones. ‘At Vespers they were 
rung ‘not once only but many times’, and in the night for 
Matins they were often rung to awake people out of sleep. The 
jaded Londoner of to-day may regard it as one of the blessings 
of the Reformation that this state of things no longer exists. 

The Statutes of Bishop Grandison of Exeter, drawn up in 1339, 
give elaborate instructions for the ringing of bells for the daily 
mass.’ The largest bell was to be rung on Greater Double feasts, 
the next on Middle Doubles, and the third on all other feasts. 
The larger bells were to be used for the Mass of the Blessed 
Virgin, and the curfew with the same bell as had been used that 
morning. In ringing for mass the bell was to give eight or ten 
strokes, then step for five minutes and ring 500 strokes, and this 
repeated, and finally the third bell at shorter intervals. ; 

Bells were also used extensively in connexion with funeral 
ceremonies. Durandus* says, ‘when any one is dying, bells must 
be tolled twice that the people may put up their prayers, twice for 
a woman and thrice for a man ; if for a clergyman, as many times 
as he had orders ; and at the conclusion a peal on all the bells to 


* Trans. Salop Arch. Soc., 3rd Ser., iv, p. 32- 2 Trans. Webb and Neale, p. 94. 
3 North, English Bells, p. 115. 4 Trans. Webb and Neale, p. 95. 
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distinguish the quality of the person’. This is evidence that the 
practice dates from the thirteenth century, although our own records 
are hardly earlier than the sixteenth. The Venerable Bede, how- 
ever, mentions the Death Knell in connexion with the death of 
Hilda at Whitby. At funerals, handbells, known as ‘lych-bells’, 
were carried before the corpse, as may be seen in the Bayeux 
tapestry. Then there were the funeral peals, which were often 
carried to excess, and Bishop Grandison* endeavoured to stop 
them, on the ground that ‘they do no good to the departed, are 
an annoyance to the living, and injurious to the fabric of the 
bells’. Worse than this, however, the funeral peals might go on 
for a whole Trental or thirty days, a period said to have been 
determined by the length of the mourning for Moses and Aaron. 
John Baret, who died at Bury St. Edmunds in 1463, in his will 
directs that ‘the chimes shall smite Requiem aeternam and so day 
and night to continue with the same song till my thirty days be 
past’. As the tune was limited to five notes, the thirty days 
must have been a painful experience for the inhabitants of Bury. 
Similar instructions, however, were given by the same John Baret 
for the ringing of an obit bell every year on the anniversary of 
his death, to be continued for seven nights, to say nothing of bell- 
men going about the town.” 

These bells were probably hung for ringing in a very simple 
fashion. We read of an elementary contrivance for ringing the 
five bells presented by Prior Conrad to Canterbury Cathedral in 
1110. These were bells apparently of exceptional size, and the 
first and second required ten men to swing them, the third eleven, 
the fourth eight, and the fifth twenty-four. Sixty years later 
another was given by Prior Wybert requiring no less than thirty- 
two. It sounds incredible ; but probably the bells were placed 
near the ground in a wooden campanile, not in the tower, and 
some primitive kind of treading-plank or planks must have been 
used, fastened across the head-stocks and worked somewhat on 
the ‘ see-saw’ principle. 

The next step was to fasten an upright post to the stock, and 
tie a rope to the top of it. Illustrations in illuminated MSS. seem 
to indicate something of the kind, as we see in two MSS, in the 
British Museum both dating about 1330-50. The first shows 
a deacon or campanarius working the beam from which two bells 
hang by means of a rope ; in the second we have a representation 


* Ellacombe, Church Bells of Devon, p. 75. 

2 Raven, Church Bells of Suffolk, p. 86. 

> Walters, Church Bells of England, pp. 17, 79. 

+ Royal 6 E. vi, fol. 2323 10 E.iv, fol. 27 (illustrated in of. cit., pp. 87, 127). 
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of the sanctus bell being rung at mass in similar fashion. B 

pulling over the rope which acted as a lever the bell could be 
inverted. The method still obtains at the present day for many 
small bells hung in turrets and for priests’ bells. The next 
development was to attach the rope to a half-wheel, later increased 
to a three-quarter form, of which some examples still exist. In 
post-medieval times the complete wheel was introduced, with a 
grooved rim to hold the rope, and this is the present method. 

The ringing of the bells, as I have already noted, was usually 
done, at any rate in the larger churches, by officials in deacons’ 
orders, who were called campanarii. Ducange defines this word 
as ‘custos campanarii qui campanas pulsare solet’. In London 
Alwoldus campanarius is mentioned as early as 1150, and one 
Benet le Seynter in 1215." And there is another early reference 
in the archives of Worcester Cathedral in which Simon campanarius 
is mentioned between 1226 and 1266, and another in 1294. We 
hear of others in the twelfth century at Barnwell Priory, Cam- 
bridge, where it was the duty of the sub-sacrist ‘signa pulsare, ad 
matutinas et ad excitandos fratres nolam pulsare’ ;* and again at 
Tong College in Shropshire. In the reign of Henry III (1254) 
a royal grant was made to the Brethren of the Gild at Westminster, 
‘who are appointed to ring the great bells’, of 1005. annually from 
the Exchequer.* The Gild of Saddlers in the City of London were 
granted the right of ringing the bells of St. Martin le Grand at 
the death of a brother; and later records of campanarii or ringing 
deacons are not infrequent. On the Norman font at Belton, 
Lincolnshire, a campanarius, clad in the camisia, is depicted in the 
act of pulling two bell-ropes,* and a similar figure occurs on a 
Saxon cross at Winwick, Lancashire.» The form of the bells 
as shown on the Belton font is instructive as giving us an idea 
of what a twelfth-century church bell was like, but the Winwick 
figure is only carrying handbells. 

I now come to the discussion of the existing bells of this 
period, and the evidence for dating them. Although the majority 
of the bells are entirely devoid of inscriptions or other marks, and 
we are limited to a consideration of their shape alone in deter- 
mining their approximate date, the attempt to trace the evolution 
of form during the thirteenth century is greatly assisted by the exist- 
ence of one or two dated or datable examples. One of these 
belongs to the beginning of the thirteenth century, and one or two 
‘more to the end, and thus we gain two fixed points for our inquiry. 

* Stahlschmidt, Surrey Bells. p. 72. 


2 Walters, Church Bells of England, p. 27. > Ibid., p. 88. 
4 I[bid., p. 86. 5 Ibid. p. 14. 
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I have collected a list of nearly fifty bells which from the shape 
or on other grounds can be assigned to the thirteenth century, 
and illustrations are given of those otherwise unpublished, where 
] have been able to obtain photographs or drawings, as far as possible 
in chronological order. Some of the bells in my list are quite small 
bells hanging in turrets of out-of-the-way churches, which have 
probably remained untouched through the centuries by reason of 
their very insignificance. But there are again several which are 
bells of fair size, hanging in church towers and in some cases 
used for some sort of ringing. It is these to which I wish 
principally to call attention. 

For our starting-point in the thirteenth century I take the 
very remarkable bell at Caversfield in Oxfordshire (formerly in 
Bucks.), which can be dated by its inscription between the years 
1210 and 1220. It is described by our Fellow Mr. A. H. Cocks 
in his book on the bells of Bucks.’ as follows: ‘A most curious 
specimen, with a very round shoulder, extremely long waist, and 
nearly the same size all the way down from shoulder to lip. 
Instead of the greatest thickness being at the sound-bow and 
tapering thence to an edge at the lip, the thickness continues to 
increase until it ends abruptly in a flat lip, two inches thick.’ 
He gives the dimensions as follows: diameter at top, 203 in. ; 
height without cannons, 203 in. ; cannons about 7 in. high. He 
compares it with a similar type of bell, but uninscribed, which is 
or was at Ranem church, Namdalen, Norway, in one of the few 
stone Romanesque churches of that country. 

The bell bears two inscriptions, one round the shoulder 


IN HONORE DEI ET @ANTI LAVRENCII 


the other round the rim in less legible letters which Mr. Cocks 
interprets as follows (and I cordially accept his reading) : 


HVGH GARGATE SIBILLAQVE VXOR EIVS HAEC TIMPPANA 
FECERVNT ECPONI 


The lettering may be described as Saxon rather than Gothic, or 
perhaps even as Roman ; some of the letters are of peculiar form, 
and Q is curiously used for G. The plural form TYMPANA clearly 
implies that there were at least two bells cast at the time, though 
one was recast a hundred years later, its successor surviving down 
to the year 1876. 

The evidence for the date is as follows: Hugh Gargate was in 
possession of the manor of Caversfield in 1207, and is mentioned 
in the Fine Rolls of that year. He was probably living in £216, 


* Church Bells of Bucks, p. 4. 
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in which year his name occurs in a Close Roll, but in 1219 he 
must have been dead, as his wife Sibilla is mentioned in a deed of 
that year, in which she is described as Sybil de Kaversfeld, widow 
of Hugh de Gargat.’ The bell was therefore probably cast between 
1207 and 1219, or possibly even a year or two earlier. 

But it is the shape of the bell to which I want to draw attention 
more particularly. For the purposes of the excellent photograph 
here reproduced (fig. 1), which was taken by flash-light by a local 
ringer, Mr. F. Sharpe, the bell was inverted, in order to get it 
clear of the framework. 

It will be observed that the bell has a domical crown, and that 
the sides are absolutely straight from shoulder to rim, while the 
rim only projects very slightly. This shape is fatal to the tone 
from the modern point of view, for the sound of the bell is shrill 
and most unmusical, though possibly it might have been more 
effective if the thickness of the metal had been greater. At all 
events it shows us clearly the normal shape of the English 
church bell in the first quarter of the thirteenth century. 

In 1890 I saw a similar bell in the church of Snettisham, 
Norfolk,* standing on the floor unhung, but I am told that it has 
now ceased to exist. It will be noted that there is no band for 
an inscription round the shoulder, but otherwise it is almost 
a counterpart of the Caversfield bell. 

I next come to two very interesting pairs of bells, one from 
Hampshire, the other from Yorkshire. The Hampshire pair is 
at Chilworth near Romsey (fig. 2), and of these two the smaller 
is, I think, as ancient a bell as any that hangs in any English 
church at the present day. The height is 16} in., and the 
diameter 163 in. Ina bell of such archaic shape we should have 
expected the height greatly to exceed the diameter, but the 
approximation to more modern proportions may be due to the 
excessive width of the rim which spreads out much more than in 
the Caversfield bell. It is interesting to compare it with the other 
bell, which must surely be some years later. The shoulder shows 
a more graceful curve and, in addition to the double moulding at 
the base which both possess, there is another pair of mouldings 
round the upper part of the shoulder. The whole appearance of 
the bell is more artistic and pleasing to the eye, whereas the shape 
of the smaller bell is altogether primitive. There is another early 
bell in the same neighbourhood, the treble at Bramshaw, a parish 
on the borders of Hants and Wilts. But this, I think, is of later 
date than either of the Chilworth bells. 


: Quoted by Kennett in his Parochial Antiquities of Bicester, p. 189 (1695 edn.). 
2 Walters, Church Bells of England, p. 359. 
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The pair from Yorkshire is also of very great interest, and 
they have something of a history. They had hung in the tower 
of Skelton-in-Cleveland church for many centuries, but from their 
plain appearance were thought to be of so little interest that the 
parish authorities recently decided to dispose of them and use the 
money for some new bells in their place. Negotiations were 
accordingly set on foot, and I believe that the necessary faculty 
was obtained, but it does not appear that the Diocesan Advisory 
Committee concerned took any action in the matter. Eventually 
the two bells passed into the hands of a London bell-founder, 
who showed more wisdom and intelligence than the Yorkshire 
people, and realized that he had secured an archaeological prize. 
I was glad to take an early opportunity of seeing the bells at his 
foundry and confirming his opinion. During the course of last 
year one of the two bells was acquired by the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, where I hope it will form the foundation of a collection 
of English bells representative of all periods. There are unfortu- 
nately only too many opportunities for the authorities of that 
museum to acquire good typical specimens, which would otherwise 
go to destruction, and in this case they have established a most 
valuable precedent. 

Like the Chilworth bells, these two, though both early, are of 
different dates. Fig. 3 shows the earlier and smaller bell, which 
is still in the possession of Messrs. Mears and Stainbank. It is 
absolutely plain from crown to rim, and measures 19} in. in height 
and 21 in. in diameter at the mouth. I take it to be midway in 
date between the two Chilworth bells and perhaps about coeval 
with that at Caversfield. The flat under-side of the rim is worth 
noting, as a feature to which I have already called attention in 
connexion with the Caversfield bell. 

The larger bell, now at South Kensington (fig. 4), is 23, in. 
in height and 21,*; in. in diameter, a greater ratio of height to 
diameter than is to be found in any of the bells I have been 
describing, and this again is due to the form of the mouth, which 
projects comparatively little beyond the body of the bell. The 
manner in which the crown is moulded, giving the effect of over- 
lapping plates, is also worth noting. 

My next example is one that unfortunately no longer exists, 
formerly in the turret of Manningford Abbots church, Wilts. 
It was recast in 1896, and the only record of it which now exists is 
a drawing made many years ago by the Rev. W. C. Lukis, a local 
antiquary, and reproduced in his book on Church Bells (his pl. xrv)." 
The domical crown and the mouldings on shoulder and base are 
* See also op. cit., p. 360. 
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to be noted, but I place this bell rather later in the century than 
any of the preceding, in view of its resemblance to one which 
I shall presently describe. Its date is probably about 1250. 

Other bells are reported from various parts of England as being 
of this period, most of which I have not examined myself, and 
I regret that I cannot supply illustrations ; but it may be worth 
while to repeat the description of some of them. At Little 
Braxted in Essex there are two bells hanging in the wooden 
turret of the church, of 18 in. and 18% in. diameter respectively.’ 
They are described in J. C. L. Stahlschmidt’s notes as ‘an 
interesting pair of abnormally long-waisted bells, probably of 
thirteenth-century date’. The clappers are eccentric in shape, 
simply thickened towards the lower end. Buckler, in his Churches 
of Essex, says ‘two bells of remarkable form ; they diminish more 
rapidly than usual towards the crown, where the diameter is 
disproportionately small’, and they are said to be very unmusical 
in tone. From a rough pen-and-ink sketch in my possession 
I judge them to belong to the latter half of the century, the 
crowns being flat and the shoulder provided with a band as if for 
an inscription between two beadings. They seem to resemble 
the larger bell from Skelton. 

At Appleby St. Michael, Westmorland, Mr. F. C. Eeles noted 
in 1915 two bells of which the smaller measured 193 in. in diameter 
and 17; 1n. in height. He describes it as very long-waisted, with 
large cannons ; a rounded shoulder, but less rounded than the 
Caversfield bell ; the rim not projecting but only slightly widened 
beyond the lower part of the waist. There are no mouldings or 
marks of any other kind. 

Other bells of the same type are as follows : 


Cambs. Cambridge All Saints, Elm, and Kennett. 
Cumberland. Threlkeld. 

Dorset. Stock Gaylard. 

Hants. Ashley (two recast). 

Hereford. Hatfield (2) and Moccas. 

Kent. Iwade (2). 

Norfolk. Norwich St. Mary. 

Notts. Hallam. 

Salop. Cold Weston, Stow (2), and Upton Cressett. 
Suffolk. Wordwell. 

Sussex. Chithurst. 

Wilts. Keevil, Milston, and Tytherton. 

Worcs. Oldberrow and Ribbesford. 

Yorks. Muker. 


Of the four Shropshire examples, I noted in 1902 the two at 
Stow as having hemispherical heads and a double beading round 
* Deedes and Walters, Church Bells of Essex, p. 190. 
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the shoulder, and in respect of tone regular kettles." Both in 
shape and quality of tone they resemble the Caversfield bell, and 
therefore probably date from the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. The bell at Upton Cressett may be even older and 
coeval with the Norman church, and that at Cold Weston is of 
equal antiquity but very small. The height of the smaller bell at 
Stow is 20% in., diameter 203 in.; the height of the larger 212 in., 
diameter 22 in., these proportions being a further evidence of 
great antiquity. There are some other bells in the hilly districts 
of the same county which may also belong to this period (Ford, 
Frodesley, Habberley, and Middleton Scriven), but they are 
mostly very small and hanging in the turrets of small churches. 
Unfortunately when I was exploring the county some five-and- 
twenty years ago I did not pay them the attention they deserved. 
There are doubtless other examples in Wales, where the conditions 
are similar, but that region has been very little explored. 

I have, however, one or two similar examples to illustrate from 
Monmouthshire, for photographs of which I am indebted to the 
good offices of Mr. Arthur Wright, who is investigating that 
county. At Gwernesney near Usk there are two small bells 
hanging in an open turret, which, as fig. 5 shows, are both of the 
type under discussion. The photographs were taken in circum- 
stances which would have done credit to a film-operator, as they 
could only be achieved by sitting on the comb of a painfully 
sharp-pitched roof, and the manipulation of the camera was not 
a very easy matter in the circumstances. From Kemeys Com- 
mander an interesting example is given in fig. 6 of an early bell 
in juxtaposition with one of much later date. The contrast of 
shape is most instructive. 

I now turn to discuss some inscribed examples of thirteenth- 
century bells, which in one or two cases give us more or less 
direct evidence of date. First there is one at Marton-cum- 
Grafton in the West Riding of Yorkshire, of which I have 
unfortunately no illustration, nor does Mr. Poppleton give much 
information in his account of the bells of the Riding,’ except that 
he gives height and diameter both 18 in., a proportion significant 
of early date. The inscription, which runs 


_+CAMPANA SANCTI IOHANNIS EWAGELISTE 


is in very early-looking capitals of Roman character, not unlike 
those of the Caversfield bell. I should regard this bell as belonging 
to the first half of the thirteenth century. 


* Church Bells of Shropshire, p. 179. 
2 Church Bells of West Riding, p. 93- 
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Next we have a well-known example from Chaldon in Surrey, 
which has now been brought down from the tower and hung in 
the porch of the church, where it may be seen by any one who 
cares to make the short journey out to Coulsdon or Caterham to 
see the wonderful twelfth-century frescoes in that church. I regard 
the Chaldon bell * as showing a considerable advance in form on 
the bells we have been previously reviewing, and the inscription, 


which runs 
+ GAMPARA BEAGI PAVLI 


is in capitals of a distinctly Gothic character. The late J. C. L. 
Stahlschmidt was inclined to regard this bell as earlier than 1250, 
but I cannot agree with him in placing it so early. It is much 
nearer in form to the bells which we can date about 1300, and 
I should place it about 1260-70. 

We now enter the regions of history, when as I have already 
shown bell-founding has begun to develop into a regular industry 
and various provincial centres were already establishing gilds. 
But the only existing thirteenth-century example from a known 
foundry came from London. 

There is a bell at Goring in Oxfordshire which is the first to 
bear a founder’s name, and has in addition a valuable piece of 
evidence for its date. The inscription in well-developed Gothic 
characters is 


+ ORATE : PRO : PATRO : AXORIENSA : APISMOPO 
+ RIGARD : DA : VVYMBIS : MA : FISG 


The vv for w and the bit of Norman-French in FIST should 
be noted. Now Richard Wymbish was a member of a well- 
known family of bell-founders who, as I have already noted, are 
known from documentary evidence to have been working in 
London between 1297 and 1315, in some connexion with the 
Priory of the Holy Trinity, Aldgate. But by means of the 
Goring bell we can antedate Richard’s activities by about seven 
years, as Peter de Quivil, the Bishop of Exeter referred to, died 
in 1291, and the form of the inscription shows that the bell was 
cast during his lifetime, as it is not a prayer for his soul. 

The next bell to be considered is the earliest in England which 
bears an actual date, and is at Claughton in North Lancashire. 
It bears merely the date ANNO DNI MCC NONOG - VI, or 1296, in 
lettering which is almost more Roman than Gothic. 1 give here 


* Illustrated in my Church Bells of England, p. 19, and in the 1924-5 Report 
of the Central Committee for Protection of Churches, p. 64. 
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Fic. 10. Old bell from Beverley Minster 
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Didlington, Norfolk 
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an illustration of the bell itself in the turret where it hangs in 
company with an eighteenth-century bell (fig. 7). It is worth 
noting that so far as we can judge from the drawing, which was 
made many years ago,’ the bell is by no means archaic in form, 
and our Fellow Mr. Cheetham tells us that the height is only 
161 in. in proportion to a diameter of 213 in., which is much closer 
to the modern ratio of height to diameter. I am also informed by 
him that the hangings of the bell are very shaky, and it is hoped 
that measures will soon be taken to save it from any chance of 
destruction. 

This concludes such an account as I have been able to give of 
our existing thirteenth-century bells, and I propose to supplement 
it with a few notes, first on some fourteenth-century bells for 
comparison of form, showing to what extent there is a develop- 
ment in the direction of the modern ringing bell, and secondly on 
a few foreign examples of the period. 

I begin with the late treble at Westminster Abbey, which now 
stands on the floor of the church under the north-west tower. For 
an excellent photograph (fig. 8) I am indebted to the late Canon 
Westlake. Every one knows how ready he always was to help 
his brother antiquaries, and this instance was no exception. He 
was not only greatly interested in getting the photograph made, 
but even in the middle of all the distractions of his last week he 
found time to remember to send a promised slide. 

This bell, which is inscribed XPE : AVDI : NOS, but bears 
neither date nor founder’s name, has been identified by the style 
of the lettering as the work of one of the Wymbish family already 
mentioned. It is, however, later than the Goring bell, and may 
probably be dated about 1310. Neither Canon Westlake nor I 
could discover anything in the Sacrist’s Rolls of the Abbey relating 
to its casting and erection, as we had hoped. Although still some- 
what ‘long-waisted ’, it no longer has the archaic cylindrical form 
of the thirteenth-century bell. 

My next bell is from the old ring at Worcester Cathedral, one 
of the eight bells removed at the restoration, of which the four 
oldest were secured by Mr. Tyssen Amherst, afterwards Lord 
Amherst of Hackney, and placed by him in the tower of Didlington 
church, Norfolk. It was reputed to be a very ancient bell, though 
bearing no inscription, and I had hoped when I went to visit it 
last summer to find that it was one of the ring recorded to have 
been put up in 1220. However, it proved to be, as the illustra- 
tion (fig. 9) shows, a bell of much later date, and fortunately we 

* Palatine Note-book, iv, p. 121; see also Trans. Lanc. and Ches. Ant. Soc., 
XXXIX, p. 140. 
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can date it with some exactness. The mouldings on this bell are 
exactly the same as on one of the other bells which is the work of 
William Burford of London, a founder of about 1370, and it must 
therefore be one of the three new bells put up when the tower of 
the cathedral was built in 1374. There is one small feature which 
should be noted, viz. the flat moulding round the shoulder above 
the band where the inscription would ordinarily come. This is 
a sort of mark by which it is possible to recognize all London 
fourteenth-century bells; it is also found on the Westminster 
Abbey bell, and I have been enabled thereby to assign other blank 
bells to this foundry. This photograph was taken in spite of 
great difficulties in a very dark and cramped tower by the friend 
who kindly drove me over to Didlington, and in the circumstances 
the result was surprisingly good. 

My last English bell is one of about the same date, and is also 
a bell of some special interest. It is the old sixth bell at Beverley 
Minster (fig. 10), which was unfortunately recast when the ring 
was renovated in 1895. The full inscription is 


+ ISTA SECVNDA TONAT VT PLVS BRITRVNVS AMETVR 


and the founder is one John de Stafford who was working at York 
in 1371, although his real place of abode was Leicester. The 
probability is that this bell was cast during his visit to York, and 
can therefore be dated within a year or two. But I want to call 
attention specially to its very pleasing shape, with the long waist 
curving sharply outwards at the base. The height is slightly in 
excess of the diameter, which is remarkable in a comparatively 
late bell. 

In conclusion I append a few words on early foreign bells by 
way of comparison. For some reason Continental bells of the 
medieval period are nearly always dated, English bells very 
seldom ; the former, therefore, do not present the same archaeo- 
logical problems to unravel. Several bells of the twelfth century 
are recorded from Italy: at Pisa bells of 1106, 1154, and 1173, 
at Verona one of 1149, at Siena one of 1159, and at Florence one 
of 1184; but the last-named is the only one which I have actually 
seen. In Germany there is or was a bell at Ingensbach, Bavaria, 
dated 1144, which may have perished during the late war. There 
may be others elsewhere unrecorded. The bell of 1184 from 
Florence, now in the Bargello museum, bears merely the date in 
Roman numerals and a very elegant initial cross. The shape is, 
however, very remarkable, surpassing anything known among 
English bells. But this narrow elongated form, in which the height 
far exceeds the diameter, is common to most Italian bells, even 
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those of much later date, and yet they have in spite of it a sur- 
prisingly deep rich tone, as all travellers in Italy know. 

Figs. 11-12 show other examples from the same museum, one 
dated 1249, and bearing the name of Bartholomeus Pisanus as 
the founder ; and another by Francesco Pucci dated 1357. A bell 
at Smollerup in Denmark is undated, but is assigned by Dr. Uldall 
to the twelfth century, I presume on palaeographical grounds. 
Lastly, there is a bell from Fontenailles in Normandy, now in 
the museum at Bayeux, dated 1202. The shape is not markedly 
archaic except for the dome-shaped crown, but the lettering is 
worth noting for its ornateness. The initial cross and similar 
ornate lettering are found on two or three foreign bells in 
English churches, but probably of later date." 


PS.—Since the above was written, I have to announce the 
discovery, by Mr. A. F. Smith, of Swindon, of a very interesting 
thirteenth-century bell at West Challow, Berks. This bell, which 
hangs with a companion of 1629 in the western turret of that 
church, has hitherto been quite unknown to campanologists. 
It is, however, one of the earliest existing examples of London 
bell-founding. The inscription runs 


+ POVEL : LEA : POTER : ME : FIST 


enabling us to identify the bell as the work of Paul le Potter, 
whose name Stahlschmidt gives (Surrey Bells, p. 72) among the 


records of the London founders, and whose career extended from 
1283 to 1312. Heis thus contemporary with Michael de Wymbish, 
and it is interesting to note that he uses the same Norman-French 
form FIST for FACIT as Wymbish does at Goring (see above, 
p- 428). The lettering, though not identical with any of the 
other early London alphabets, is sufficiently similar in character 
to enable us to identify the bell as a Londoner, even if it had no 
founder’s name. The cross, too, is different from any previously 
known. I am greatly indebted to Mr. A. F. Smith, not only for 
his perseverance in investigating this bell, but also for a set of 
excellent casts, reproduced in fig. 13. 


» See for these bells my Church Bells of England, pp. 24 ff. 
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Worked Flints from the North Arabian Desert 
By L. H. Dun ey Buxton, M.A., F.S.A. 
[Read 29th April 1926] 


Tue old road from Damascus to Baghdad having been blocked 
by disturbances in Syria, the members of the 1925-6 Joint Oxford 
University (Weld) and Field Museum Expedition to Kish were 
compelled last winter to use the more southerly route over which 
the Nairn convoys were running. This is an eastward extension 
of the road from Jerusalem to Jericho, and runs through Amman 
to Rutba Wells and Ramadi, whence it follows the valley to 
Baghdad. Having noticed worked flints during our halts on the 
journey, we asked and obtained permission from the Air Vice- 
Marshal, Sir John Higgins, to return with the armoured car patrol, 
under the command of Flight-Lieutenant Sweeny, who with his 
men rendered great assistance in the search for implements. 

The region traversed lies astride the watershed of the Jordan 
and Euphrates, about due west of Baghdad, and almost unknown 
before the days of mechanical transport. Most of the region 
is considerably elevated, the highest point being Jebel Anaiza 
(3,308 ft.), south of the Air Force landing-ground P. The 
annexed plan is based on Major Holt’s map in the Geographica: 
Journal, 1923, p. 259. 

This paper deals with the small stretch of country between 
landing-ground D (Tell Fara) and Rutba Wells, a distance, along 
the track, of 225 miles. The more easterly part of the region 
consists of cretaceous limestone which outcrops here” and there 
from beneath superficial deposits. The surface is a soft shallow 
layer of fine dust, with occasional arenaceous deposits. This layer 
is frequently covered either by a layer of smooth gravel, or by 
bands of flints which extend as far as eye can reach north and 
south of the track. In the more easterly part the region might 
be described as poor steppe, but towards the west the vegeta- 
tion is slightly different in character, the camel-thorn being the 
most abundant plant. The scenery of this part is monotonous 
in the extreme and there are few natural features. A little to 
the east of H there are several shallow lakes, and at intervals 
there are so-called Mud-flats, some of which at times fill up with 
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water. H (Jebel Ghathum) needs a special description : it forms 
a transition zone of particular importance to which I shall return 
later. West of this stretches the Harrat, a huge volcanic area 
stated by Holt to extend from 34°N. to 31° N. with a maximum 
width of 70 miles. This area is generally known as the Lava- 
bed. It is very different from the area previously described. 
The surface is covered with great blocks of basalt often surrounded 
with shallow deposits of reddish sand. There are numerous hills 
and the surface is often deeply eroded, the chief natural feature 
on the road being the Wady Hauran. 

The only oasis in this desert is the well-known Azraq, which 
lies considerably off the track and was not visited. There are 


Fic. 2. Implement worked on Fic. 3. Dark brown 
one face only; light brown, pitted flake: found near land- 
and worn; found near H 50 (32). ing-ground H (32). 


wells at Rutba, and we passed several shallow pools in the 
neighbourhood of Jebel Ghathum. Close to H itself, at the time 
we crossed on our way out, there was a little water ; and on our 
return the lake was of considerable extent, filling much of the 
bottom of the basin. There are wells and water-holes at Jidd, 
but those which we examined on our return even after heavy rain 
were quite dry. At this place there are traces of masonry, and in 
some parts of the Lava-bed there are regular arrangements of 
stones which may possibly be due to human agency, but were not 
examined. 

In between these places we could find no traces of permanent 
human occupation. At certain times the Bedouins frequent this 
part of the desert, and the armoured cars met considerable 
numbers, both in the Lava-bed and in the neighbourhood of 
Rutba. These Bedouins do not inhabit the desert permanently 
but were wandering in search of pasture, which was beginning to 
appear after the winter rains. We also met, east of Rutba, an 
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encampment of the Selubi, a despised group who are regular 
dwellers in the desert. With the present climatic conditions 
permanent occupation of the region away from Azraq or Rutba 
on the line we investigated is impossible, and any form of occupa- 
tion depends entirely on the possession of camels, as some of the 
area is at least a hundred miles from water. It is, however, 
important to observe that there is a stretch of 116 miles (between 


Fic. 4. Portion of wider im- Fic. 5. Retouched core (? plane), 
plement, dusky brown, pitted, with some crust, patina like fig. 4: from 
crust: from S (4). S (4). 


R and S 2) on the high desert where we did not find any certain 
evidence of flint implements, although there were plenty of flint 
beds, and some doubtful flakes were found. The places searched 
are marked U W on the map. 

This absence of specimens, however, is really of no consequence, 
as in that immense area the finding of any implements must 
necessarily depend to a large extent on chance. For human 
occupation, apart from camels, the climatic conditions were quite 
different from what they are now. There appears to be con- 
siderable diversity in the age of the implements, to judge by the 
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patina ; if, however, the implements are of the age which some of 
them appear to be, we may presume that under glacial conditions 
the region was much less arid than it is at present. Wright (Quari. 
Journ. Geol. Soc., 1901, lvii, 248) has put forward evidence to show 
that this region was more humid in Pleistocene times, and his 
conclusions accord well with the present evidence. 

Our investigations at H suggested that considerable changes 
had taken place since the implements were abandoned ; but surface 
erosion and deposition are such uncertain factors that no con- 


Fic. 6. Triangular implement Fic.7. Slice from carinated scraper (?) 
with flaked base and chocolate patina: with side views; thick chocolate patina: 
found at landing-ground R (2). found at R (2). 


clusions can be drawn from evidence of that kind. The remote- 
ness of the region and the difficulty of obtaining water make 
excavation practically impossible, and we shall have therefore to 
rely on chance finds of surface flints. 

It is significant that on the various sites worked flints were 
found, if at all, in considerable numbers. Except at H, we 
seldom went more than a hundred yards or so from the track, 
but notably at R and H the flints suggested something more than 
a temporary occupation as by Bedouins, or at least a number of 
visits. The site at H is by no means well provided with natural 
flint, and some of the raw material must have been brought from 
a distance. With camels the flint beds are within very easy reach, 
and it seems strange, if the people were nomadic, that they troubled 
to bring the material along instead of working it on the flint beds. 
We have, however, no actual evidence of any workshop, and in 
those areas where surface flint was abundant we failed to find 
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certain evidence of worked flints. Experience taught us that if 
we did not find flints immediately a more extended search was 
usually unsuccessful ; but the whole area undoubtedly deserves 
a much more careful survey than we were able to make. 

Doughty found a number of flint implements in the region 
near Ma’an, which are now in the Ashmolean Museum and are 
of an entirely different technique from ours. I cannot find any 
record of implements from our area, but Mr. Philby has discovered 
implements in Arabia. 

The flint, which is very abundant in places, is flat and biscuit- 
like, and usually much affected by thermal action. When broken 
it is of a light greyish or slightly rosy colour. In the Lava-bed, 
but not elsewhere, we found an ochreous golden brown type of 
flint—not chalcedony ; this, however, occurs only in small bits. 
The weathered surface of the natural flints on the high desert is 
usually black and sometimes pitted. I have a flint, not I think 
worked, which has the intense black ‘ frosted’ surface, resembling 
Doughty’s implements. At H, but not elsewhere, we found flints, 
both worked and unworked, which had an ochreous patina. The 
majority, both worked and unworked, showed considerable erosion 
of the surface by blown sand or dust. 

The principal sites which call for special notice are first the 
landing-ground R. This is on the high desert in the featureless, 
waterless region, sixty miles from Rutba and forty-five, say a day’s 
camel journey, from the abandoned water-holes at Jidd. The 
worked implements from this place all have a black patina, and 
are remarkable for the skill shown in working, some long flakes, 
about six inches long, having been struck off. This was one of 
our most representative collections. 

By far the most important site we found lies a little to the west 
of Jebel Ghathum (H). Here there is a large region almost 
surrounded by hills, but more open to the west. The bottom of 
the basin usually contains a small lake, seldom more than knee- 
deep and varying considerably in size. For some reason the upper 
surface, which forms the floor of most of the lake, has been in 
some places denuded and a lower floor exposed ; on this lower 
floor deeply patinated ochreous flakes were fairly numerous, quite 
unlike any other implements found elsewhere. On this floor, but 
sometimes elsewhere, lay a series of flakes of different patina, 
some indeed quite unpatinated. I believe that even now there is 
usually a certain amount of surface-water in this region, and 
implements of every period so far discovered in the region were 
represented at H, with the possible exception of the black pitted 
flakes which occur only on the high desert, though similar flakes 
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occur at H. Here we found implements only in one part of the 
lake bed, but the Air Force detachment made a number of dis- 
coveries on the higher ground to the west. This area, which is 
a regular halting-place for the desert convoy, needs a special 
search. 

Westwards from Jebel Ghathum stretches the Harrat, most of 
which is hilly and covered with great blocks of basalt, often 
embedded in an arenaceous deposit. The sites in this region 
occur in the wadies, where the ground is unencumbered with lava 
blocks ; these sites are of great importance, and I am especially 
relying on the evidence of one of them to date my series. In 
certain parts we found a flint of a bright yellow colour. Most of 
the implements from this region are small compared with those 
from the high desert. | 

Viewed in connexion with these finds our experience in the 
valley of the twin rivers is not uninteresting. Kish, where we 
were excavating, is quite close to a cretaceous outcrop, although 
the soil is for the most part wholly alluvial. We searched the 
whole region very thoroughly and found a considerable number 
of worked flints, consisting entirely of flakes, sickle-blades, hoes, 
and cores. There was every evidence that the work was done on 
the spot, and that it was contemporary with the advanced Chalco- 
lithic civilization we were excavating. Although the presence of 
pygmy cores was of interest as suggesting a connexion with India, 
we found no traces of any early man. 

The late Miss Gertrude Bell, F.S.A., Hon. Director of Anti- 
quities in Iraq, secured a promise of help from the Anglo-Persian 
Oil geologists in searching the foot-hills east of the Tigris, and 
I recently received reports of further finds west of the Euphrates, 
but at present no specimens have arrived in this country. 

In classifying the flints themselves I have relied on two criteria, 
the form and the patina. Although it seems probable that a fair 
number of the implements conforms to recognized types, several 
are not typical. In using the conventional terms I do not wish 
to imply any absolute dating, or to suggest that Mousterian 
necessarily means that my Mousterian implements are con- 
temporary with similar implements in Western Europe, but only 
to imply a sequence in the implements themselves. In classifying 
by patina I have suggested a number of periods, on the basis of 
only a small collection. 

The oldest series can be definitely dated by an implement found 
at H 50, which can be assigned to the Mousterian stage. The 
surface has undergone considerable changes ; the colour is light, 
and the original flint surface almost porous. Some cores found 
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at H may possibly be contemporary ; and in all these cases the 
ridges are much smoothed, probably by blown dust. 

Period II is not marked by any typical form, but I am inclined 
to believe that the implements are also Mousterian. The ridges 
are considerably worn, although not so much as in period I. There 
is a deep brown patina which extends a little distance below the 
surface, and is the same on both faces. Most of the specimens 
are small and consist of flakes, some of which have been retouched. 
We only found examples of this class in the bed of the lake at H, 


Fic. 8. Implement with Fic. 9. Double Fic. 10. Arrow-head, 
brown patina, somewhat  graver,slightlypitted;  brokenbelow, dark fawn pa- 
worn ; found near H (3). found near H 50 (3). _ tina; found near H 30 (3). 


on the lower floor. ‘They are relatively abundant there, and very 
distinctive on account of the brown patina. Although there is 
not so great an abrasion of the ridges as in the previous class, 
there is a noticeable smoothing, and none of the edges is sharp. 

Period Ila also occurs at H. In this series the patina is 
a lighter brown than before, and I can only suggest that they 
are transitional. 

Period III. This series was found at H and on the high desert 
to the east of H. 

The surface of all is less changed than before. The original 
fawn colour of the flint has been altered to a blackish brown, and 
is sometimes slightly pitted. There is evidence of desert polish, 
This series contains the largest implements that we found, some 
of the flakes being of considerable length and showing great skill 
in flaking. The two largest were a core which had been reworked 
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to form a kind of plane, and a flake with some of the crust still 
adhering to part of the edge, which has been worked. 

There is no typical implement in this series, but on the 
evidence of the patina I am inclined to place it a little before the 
next series, 

Period IV. This series differs only slightly from the preceding. 
Specimens were found near landing-ground R on the high desert 
where the preceding specimens were found and atH. The patina 
is a dense black, sometimes with a slightly brownish tinge. 
Two specimens were also found westwards in the Lava-bed, not 
far from the landing-ground D, and are blacker than the rest. 
One is an angle-graver, a typical Aurignacian implement. Among 
the implements from R there are two which appear to have been 
struck from the bottom of carinated scrapers, of the same period." 
The series include a variety of small implements which may be 
roughly classed as gravers, and side- and end-scrapers ; apart from 
those mentioned, however, none can be considered typical. 

Period V includes a series of flakes from R. All have a dark 
fawn patina but cannot be dated. From the patina they may be 
presumed to be later than those previously described ; and they 
are slightly polished. 

Period VI. This series is extremely miscellaneous, and possibly 
contains implements of widely differing dates. Specimens were 
found at R, H, H1, H 20, H25, H 30, and at Rutba. There is 
little patina, and most of the ridges are sharp. A _ beautiful 
little arrow-head is slightly broken at one end, and appears to 
be of neolithic date, a unique specimen from this area. Mr. 
Reginald Smith who has examined it tells me that he can parallel 
it from Denmark and from Sir Aurel Stein’s discoveries in 
Sinkiang. The majority of this group appear to be late palaeo- 
lithic, to judge by the patina, 

The typological classification depends on two specimens only— 
an implement of typical Mousterian form, and an angle-graver 
typically Aurignacian, and the flakes struck from the bottom 
of carinated scrapers may be considered to confirm the latter. 

As the value of patina seemed to be very doubtful, I handed 
over specimens to Mr. Spiller of the Mineralogical Department, 
University Museum, Oxford, for examination, Except that a 
specimen from the high desert was of coarser grain than the 
others, the specimens differ very slightly in texture, and all have 
the same degree of hardness. The interior in every case examined 
is considerably lighter than the surface, a fact which can be readily 


* These pieces correspond closely to some referred to by M. Bourlon (Revue 
préhistorique, 1909, iv, 1). 
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ascertained by smashing any of the specimens. As, therefore, the 
flint is uniform, and as weathering produces a darker patina, 
| rely in this case on patina as evidence, at least till we have more 
specimens to build up a type series. 

It is my pleasant duty to thank Mr. Henry Field, whose guest 
] was, for his enthusiasm and help during the field work. I have 
referred to Miss Bell and the Air Vice-Marshal, without whose 
help it would have been impossible to carry out the work at all. 
In Oxford our Fellow Mr. Henry Balfour, F.R.S., has been 
good enough to examine the flints. Miss Garrod has spent 
a considerable time working with me at.them, and many of the 
ideas expressed in the text are the result of her suggestions. 

I am indebted to Professor Arthur Thomson for permission to 
use the resources of the Human Anatomy Department in Oxford 
for work outside the usual scope of the Department. 
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International Archaeological Congress in Palestine, April 1926.— 
Prof. John Garstang, F.S.A., Director of the British School of Archaeo- 
logy in Jerusalem, represented the Society at this Congress, which 
was convened at the invitation of the High Commissioners for Palestine 
and Syria. He reports that ninety-four delegates attended, repre- 
senting the institutions of fourteen’ different countries, amongst them 
being twenty delegates from America, twenty-three from France, and 
twenty-two from Great Britain. The British Universities represented 
were Oxford, Cambridge, Liverpool, Leeds, London, Sheffield, Man- 
chester, Edinburgh, and Aberdeen, and delegates also attended from 
the British Academy, the Royal Institute of British Architects, the 
Royal Institution, the Royal Asiatic Society, and other bodies. Visits 
were paid to the greater archaeological sites, such as Baalbek, Palmyra, 
Samaria, Jerash, and Petra, and meetings were held for the discussion 
of papers and projects in Beyrouth and Jerusalem. In Palestine parties 
of specialists visited selected sites now in process of excavation, notably 
the prehistoric caves of Tabgha and the Bronze Age sites of Megiddo 
and Reisan. The Congress brought together a number of specialists 
previously known to one another only by their works or by correspon- 
dence, and it demonstrated to all the remarkable prospects for archaeo- 
logical researches in Syria and Palestine, now that the administrative 
side has been organized. 


Société francaise d Archéologie—At the recent Congress of this 
Society, held at Rouen in June last, the grande médaille de vermeil was 
awarded to our Fellow Mr. John Bilson in recognition of his contribu- 
tions to the history of Romanesque architecture. 


Stone celt from Wiltshire.—The specimen illustrated is 33 in. long, 
and interesting in more than one particular. It was found about 1916 
at Box, east of Bath, by Mr. A. Shaw Mellor, in a heap of stones 
thrown out in preparing a garden-bed at Box House, 50 yards south- 
west of the parish church ; and may be described as a blunt-butted 
celt of square section and polished all over, of a type rarely found in 
England, and analogous to flint specimens from Scandinavian inter- 
ments of the latest Neolithic period, but of a hard, dark, greenish-grey 
igneous rock of fine texture, which has elicited the following remarks 
from Dr. H. H. Thomas, petrographer to the Geological Survey. 

The rock is characterized by an abundance of small phenocrysts of 
white felspar which are of all dimensions up to 5mm. These small 
crystals are commonly isolated and rectangular in form, but a good 
many have rounded outlines and there is also some grouping. Occa- 
sional larger phenocrysts are met with, elongated in habit, which reach 
a centimetre in length. All the felspars are peculiar in having their 
central portions decomposed and replaced by a mineral aggregate 
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of darker colour contrasting strongly with the narrow white external i 
layer of unaltered felspar. Without the confirmatory evidence that i 
would be furnished by a thin section cut from the celt itself, it 
would be unsafe definitely to assign the celt to any particular source, \ 
but the macroscopic characters of the rock of which the implement is 
made are so pronounced and striking that they alone form a basis for 
the suggestion, if not the absolute identification, of the source. A rock 


| 
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Stone celt from Wiltshire (2). 


with identical texture, structure, colour, and other macroscopic charac- 
ters forms an intrusive mass at Bwlch-mawr, 14 miles south-east of 
Clynog-fawr, near the northern coast of Carnarvonshire. It shows 4 
particularly the same distribution of the small felspars, their occa- i 
sional grouping and rounded outlines, and especially the decomposed | 
central portions against a narrow white exterior. 

Microscopic examination of the Bwlch-mawr rock (E. 518 in the | 
sliced-rock register of the Geological Survey collections) shows that it 
is a porphyritic quartz-keratophyre or granophyre. The phenocrysts 
are of albite and perthite, and it is the albitic central portions that have 
suffered decomposition. The matrix is a fine-textured mass of albite, 
orthoclase, and quartz, the last two minerals occurring in micrographic 
intergrowth. In addition, there is an amphibole which forms somewhat i 
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indefinite aggregates throughout the rock. This hornblende is now 
brown in colour and strongly pleochroic, but it recalls the habit and 
mode of occurrence of riebeckite in the paisanites. Chlorite is distri- 
buted generally throughout the rock, and contributes largely to the 
dark greenish-grey tint of the fine-textured matrix. I am unaware of 
any other rock that offers so many points of similarity to that of which 
the celt is composed ; in fact the two rocks, when placed side by side, 
appear to be identical in all respects, and I would tentatively suggest 
that the Clynog district is the source whence the implement was 
derived. The suggestion is made because it may be the means of 
bringing to light other implements made of the same material, which 
by their distribution may definitely indicate the source. 


Excavations in Cambridgeshire cemeteries—Mr. M. C. Burkitt, 
F.S.A., Local Secretary for Cambridgeshire, reports the excavation of 
two Anglo-Saxon cemeteries by Mr. T. C. Lethbridge, Director of 
Excavations for the Cambridge Antiquarian Society. The first, at 
Burwell, continued the dig of 1925; the other was at Little Wilbraham. 

At Burwell shallow graves occurred, arranged without apparent 
method ; as a rule, however, the skeletons themselves tended to face 
westwards. The funeral furniture was generally poor, and no pottery 
or brooches have been found, but one grave yielded an ornamented 
silver disc pendant and a whorl. Besides these, a fine inlaid mosaic 
glass bead-ring, a comb, a few paste beads, iron knives, silver-wire 
rings, etc., have been unearthed. Mr. Lethbridge presented the results 
to the Cambridge Antiquarian Society at their ordinary meeting on 
31 May. He considered the cemetery to be late in date—possibly 
sixth to seventh century—and that the types of objects were in some 
cases Kentish. Dr. Duckworth described the skulls and stated that 
they seemed to fall into four distinct classes. 

The Little Wilbraham excavation had only lately been undertaken, 
and will be continued in due course. Whereas neither weapons nor 
pottery have so far appeared at Burwell, they occurred at Little 
Wilbraham, and the two cemeteries did not seem to be at all identical 
in type although they were only about six miles apart. 


Bronze Age hoard from Sussex.—On the western flank of Park Brow, 
near Cissbury, Sussex, is a dry valley called Stump Bottom, which is 
being dug for flints; and about 2 ft. from the surface there have come 
to light several bronzes which are now in the hands of the landowner, 
Major Tristram. The site is at present covered with mounds of flint, 
but when these are cleared away for road-mending further search is 
to be made by Mr. Garnet Wolseley. The objects recovered include 
two of those puzzling bronze loops (fig. 1) which seem to have emanated 
from the Brighton district and have been catalogued by our Fellow 
Mr. Couchman in Proceedings, xxxi, 116. The new examples are a 
pair, with lozenge section and lustrous green patina, the combined 
weight being 194 oz. av., with a difference of about 14 0z. between 
them. The extreme width of the opening is 2-7 in. and they are ill 
adapted for wearing on the wrist or ankle; but there was evidently a 
demand for this typeinthe neighbourhood during part of the Bronze Age, 
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and some clue to the period is given by a small lance-head with loops 
half-way between the end of the socket and the base of the blade (fig. 2). 
It has the same patination as before, but the blade is much corroded, 
and the dotted lines indicate the probable outline, to judge from what 
isalmost a duplicate in the British Museum. This type is probably of 
Irish origin,and spread to Englandand Scotland about the middle of the 


— 


Fic. 1. Bronze loops, bronze wire, and amber bead from Sussex (3). 


Lance-head from Sussex (2). 


Bronze Age. The date is important in connexion with the loops, as a 
slightly larger lance-head, of the same pattern except that the blade is 
more tapering, was found on Brighton Down (British Museum), still 
closer to the supposed centre of distribution for the loops. The hoard 
also comprised a rough ainber bead strung on a fragment of bronze 
wire (a complete specimen from Italy in Brit. Mus. Early Iron Age 
Guide, 2nd ed., p. 46, with overlapping ends), and there are coils of 
bronze wire which would admit the finger but would be cumbersome as 
rings: there is also a parallel in the national collection from the 
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Mantell collection, which is likely to be from the neighbourhood of 
Brighton. The hoard was evidently not one of scrap metal, and the 
inclusion of a datable lance-head is a welcome addition to our know- 
ledge of the ‘ Brighton loops’. Major Tristram has kindly lent the 
series for examination and publication. 


Roman use of Tufa.—The following note is communicated by Mr. 
S. E. Winbolt. With reference to the note on ‘ Tufa Construction in 
Roman and Norman Times’ (Antiguaries Fournal, v, 421) two new 
facts have come to light. First: the tufa used in the so-called Roman 
mausoleum near Pulborough was reported by Peter Martin (1857) as 
being Italian tufa. I have recently dug up from the site specimens of 
this material and find that it is not Italian, but undoubtedly local 
calcareous tufa derived from the chalk of the South Downs. Second: 
tufa is now so rarely to be seen in its natural bed in this country that 
it may be of interest to mention that Mr. A. Shaw Mellor, of Box, 
Wilts., has photographed a great mass of calcareous tufa in process of 
deposition by a stream running from a spring in the limestone. It 
rises close to, and runs through, the site of the Box Roman villa, and 
probably accounts for the selection of the site by the Roman builders. 


Anglo-Saxon jewels from Kent.—One of the three gold pendants 
here illustrated was purchased by the British Museum in 1921, the 
others this year, with six silver sceattas; but all were found together 
about 1916, perhaps ina grave, by a gravel-digger in a pit at Milton 
Regis near Sittingbourne, and can be assigned to the first half of the 
seventh century. Coins and jewellery in one deposit should be of 
mutual assistance in regard to dating, and the former are all of pub- 
lished types, three being of type 126, p. 15 of the B.M. Cat. English 
Coins, Anglo-Saxon, vol. i; one of type 12 (pl. I, no. 5), one of type 
131, and one of type. 135. 

The limiting dates for sceattas are about 600 and 750, but those 
from a burial should be of the pagan period (probably before 650) as 
jewellery would not be expected in a Christian interment. Unfortu- 
nately no details of the burial are available, and these may be objects 
of value hidden together for security, though coin-pendants dating 
613-50 have been found in a grave at Sarre, Kent, and filigree pen- 
dants in graves at Sibertswold and Kingston near Canterbury. The 
neighbourhood has produced a famous scramasax, and is only about 
7 miles from King’s Field, Faversham, on the same Roman road 
(Watling Street). Though presumably of the pagan period, each of the 
three pendants (not to mention the coins) has a different cruciform 
device that might be interpreted as the Christian emblem, most marked 
in that on the left, which recalls a large pendant from Acklam Wold, 
E. R. Yorks., in the British Museum (Anglo-Saxon Guide, 62, pl. 11, 
no. 6). There is a carbuncle in the centre, and S and Omega (2) 
scrolls in filigree, the back being plain. The central pendant has lost 
its setting and on the arms of an otherwise plain cross has a device 
made up of two conventional birds’ heads in filigree, the angles being 
filled with S scrolls ; a small patch to strengthen a torn edge appears on 
the back. That on the right retains three of four garnet settings of 
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the star, but the central space is now empty. There are S and spread 
Omega scrolls all over the field, and a semicircular patch on the back 
to strengthen the edge. There are similar scrolls on several of the 
Kentish jewels, which as a class may be regarded as intermediate in 
date between the Scandinavian bracteates (sparsely represented in 
Britain) and the jewel-pendants with wreaths of garnet cell-work which 
must belong to the middle of the seventh century. Further research 


Anglo-Saxon jewels from Milton Regis near Sittingbourne (+). 


may justify a closer dating, especially as coins are associated ; but it 
will suffice at present to refer to Professor Baldwin Brown’s The Arts 
in Early England, vol. iv, pp. 538, 547, for the pendants, and vol. iv, 
pp. 108, 79, 84, pl. 1V, nos. 10-12, for the sceattas. The device of a 
bird on a cross was no doubt derived from a Christian prototype 
abroad, but does not imply that the coins were struck after the complete 
conversion of England in the middle of the seventh century. 


Bronze mould from Essex.—During excavations below the belfry 
tower of St. Peter’s church, Horndon-on-the-Hill, a bronze plaque (see 
fig.) has been found 2% ft. from the surface, in a position that has been 
inaccessible since the thirteenth century. It is an irregular oblong, 
2:1 in. long, 1-5—-I-4 in. broad, and 3 in. thick, with a bevelled edge 
sloping outwards from the working surface, which is cut in intaglio with 
a grotesque lion on a hatched ground within an oval, each of the four 
angles having a fleur-de-lis. There is no trace of any attachment at 
the back, and the depth of the cutting is against its use as a seal or a 
stamp for leather bindings. No other use is obvious, but it would be 
possible to cast cameos in glass from it, and such ornaments might have 
been produced in quantity, possibly for mounting on book-covers, 
though antique gems or smaller glass-pastes in imitation of them were 
more generally used. The animal is semi-heraldic, and the closest 
parallel is a seal on a document of 1160 among the muniments of Lord 
De L’Isle and Dudley illustrated in Archacologia, \xv, pl. XXXII, fig. 6 ; 
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another similar is on pl. XXXIV, fig..3, which occurs on deeds a little 
later than 1200. The vicar(Rev.S. W. Fischel) and churchwardens have, 
through the President, presented this interesting relic to the British 


Bronze mould and impression from Horndon-on-the-Hill (4). 


Museum ; and though its use is at present uncertain, the date may be 
given as between 1150 and 1200, of French or English origin. 


The effigy of Richard Beauchamp at Warwick.—Mt. P. B. Chatwin, 
F.S.A., Local Secretary, sends the following note: For time out of 
mind the fifteenth-century latten effigy of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of 
Warwick, has been disfigured by a break at the waist of nearly an 
inch. The legs and hips thus being out of place threw the weight of 


Diagram of effigy of Richard Beauchamp, showing methods of fixing. 


the figure on to the fall of the mail below the taces which, being made 
of a thin sheet of metal beaten up into shape, was bent, and the 
pressure had also wrenched off the rivets which fixed it to the main 
casting. Besides this, the part of the latten plate which covers the top 
of the tomb was curled up fromits bed. Rightly or wrongly, Stothard 
has always been blamed for the disfigurement, as it is a notorious fact 


that he had the effigy turned over when he made his well-known 
drawings. 
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Opportunity has been taken recently to put these matters right, and 
in so doing several interesting points have been noticed. At the waist, 
where the two parts of the body are joined, the upper portion is 
slightly sunk to allow the lower part to fit into it, and in the middle of 
the upper part is a projection, about 43 in. square, standing out about 
2 in.; this fits into the lower part like a tenon into a mortise. The 
‘mortise ’ hole was made of a piece of sheet metal bent to fit closely 
round the ‘tenon’ of the upper part. This, apparently, was fitted into 
the sand core when the casting was made, and a close joint was the 
result. When complete a hole was made through the outside and 
right through the ‘ mortise’ and ‘tenon’; then a 2 in. pin, 7 in. long, 
was hammered up from the back, binding both parts together. It was 
the dropping of this pin which caused the legs to be out of position. 

The main part of the effigy is made of seven different castings: the 
two parts of the body, the head, the arms, and the legs; these, as far as 
could be seen, had much the same sort of joints as the waist. 

At the two points where the shoulders and the hips touch the top of 
the tomb there is a lug cast on; fastened to this is an iron tongue 
with a slot in the end through which a pin could be placed holding 
the effigy down to the top of the tomb. These pins do not seem to 
have been provided, the weight of the effigy being quite enough to hold 
it in position. 

After the two parts of the figure were joined up, something was 
needed to prevent it from rocking. This is provided by the bear at 
the foot of the effigy. A projecting pin on the shoulder of the bear 
fits into a hole in the sole ofthe right foot and prevents any movement. 
The bear was originally fixed by a couple of lugs on the under side of 
the feet ; these, however, had been broken away. In executing the 
repair the bear’s paws were drilled inside and new lugs provided, and 
it is now quite firmly fixed again. 

The sword-belt and dagger were missing when Stothard made his 
drawing. Till recently the sword has been temporarily fixed by pushing 
one of the points of the hilt into the hole in the side of the effigy where 
the sword-belt was once secured; now a lug has been put on to the 
back of the sword, thereby enabling it to be fixed in approximately the 
correct position. 

When the borings were made the fragments were collected; those 
from the sword have been analysed by Dr. J. Newton Friend and Mr. 
W. E. Thorneycroft, of Birmingham, and their report is as follows: 


Copper . 84°1I per cent. 

irom. 

99°7 


Medieval steelyard weight from Bedfordshire.—The steelyard weight 
here illustrated was recently found at Great Barford, Beds., and was 
exhibited on 29 April 1926 by Dr. G. Herbert Fowler, C.B.E., Local 
Secretary. It is of latten with a lead core, which in one place has 
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badly cracked the latten casing. It weighs 4 lb. 12 oz. and measures 
3% in. in height and 33 in. in greatest diameter. It has a triangular 
handle pierced with a single hole and is decorated with three shields 
of arms : (i) England, (ii) the Empire, and (iii) a rampant lion. Weights 
of this type are well known, and an illustration of two with a short note 
is in Archaeologia, xxv, 590, and pl. LxIv. Most of them are orna- 
mented with three shields, of which two almost invariably bear the 
double-headed eagle and the rampant lion. For this reason it has 
been generally supposed that the arms are for Richard, earl of Corn- 
wall, elected king of the Romans in 1256, and the weights have accord- 
ingly been dated about this time. The double-headed eagle, however, 


Medieval steelyard weight from Bedfordshire (2). 


does not appear to have been used by the emperors, at least on their 
seals, before Wenzel, who became emperor in 1378. In these circum- 
stances, therefore, the usually accepted ascription would seem to require 
reconsideration. 


A carved marble lion from Colchester.—Mr. A. W. Clapham, F.S.A., 
sends the following note: The figure ofa lion, here illustrated (pl. LX X11), 
was found a year or two ago, used as building-material in a wall. It 
has now been transferred to the Colchester Museum. The material of 
the sculpture is Purbeck marble and the form is that of a couchant lion 
bearing on its back the moulded base of a quatrefoiled shaft ; it would 
appear to date from the first half of the thirteenth century. The 
workmanship is excellent and thoroughly English, but the use of this 
architectural convention is rare if not unique in this country. Its 
universal use throughout the Italian peninsula makes it the more 
remarkable that as a motif it penetrated but very occasionally beyond 
the Alps. The form of the shaft would seem to indicate that it formed 
part of a cloister-arcade, probably that of St. John’s Abbey. My 
attention was called to the sculpture by our Fellow Dr. Philip Laver, 
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Carved marble lion from Colchester: front, back, and top views 
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and the photographs were taken by Mr. Wright, formerly Curator of 
the Colchester Museum. 


Franks Studentship.—The regulations regarding the Franks Student- 
ship in Archaeology in the University of London have recently 
been altered by arrangement between the Senate and the Council of 
the Society. In future the studentship will be awarded once in every 
three years and the total emoluments will be £150. 


Coldrum stone circle-—This well-known Kent monument has been 
purchased as a memorial of the late Benjamin Harrison, of Ightham, 
and was formally handed over to the National Trust on behalf of the 
subscribers on roth July last. In addition, a tablet to Mr. Harrison’s 
memory has been erected in Ightham church. 


Appoinitments.—Dr. Cyril Fox, F.S.A., has been appointed Director 
of the National Museum of Wales in succession to Dr. R. E. M. 
Wheeler, F.S.A., who has become Keeper of the London Museum. 


Obituary Notice 


Lieut.-Colonel George Babington Croft Lyons. Born 15th September 
1855. Died 22nd June 1926. Colonel Lyons has been so intimately 
connected with the Society since he became a Fellow that it is hard to 
believe that he was only elected in 1904 (7th January). With his life in 
the Essex Regiment the Society is but little concerned, for though 
during that time his antiquarian tastes were doubtless in process of 
formation, yet they had no obvious results until later. 

My first recollections of him must have been-in the early nineties 
when he not infrequently came to the Museum bringing some prize for 
comparison, a piece of English china, or an heraldic seal. As Sir 
Wollaston Franks was keenly interested in both subjects he and Lyons 
soon became intimate. It is probable that the number of his 
antiquarian friends was not greatly increased as a result of joining the 
Society, for he would be already known to the majority ; but ready 
access to the Society’s rich library gave greater precision to his 
collecting instincts, and he made full use of the facilities thus within 
reach. 

It is unfortunate that with all his industry in gathering information 
about the collections he made, Lyons was not one of those who readily 
sat down to the writing of a note or paper for the Society’s publications. 
The entries under his name in Proceedings or the Fournal refer nearly 
always to exhibitions, and more often than not in illustration of 
a contribution from another Fellow. 

Collectors of works of art are too often somewhat indolent in setting 
down all they know, even about their own possessions, and there should 
' be, in every generation, a Farington to gather and record all the fleeting 
fragments of information that otherwise would disappear for ever. 
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Not only did Lyons possess great store of unedited knowledge, but he 
was most generous in the bestowal of it; nothing gave him more 
unalloyed pleasure than to settle convincingly the ownership of 
a particular coat of arms, whether for himself or for a friend. The 
time is long past when such knowledge was thought negligible ; now- 
adays the chase is much too keen for any possibly useful factor to be 
overlooked in the hunting of works of art, and even our auctioneers’ 
catalogues occasionally blossom out in the blazon of a coat of arms. 
With tastes of this kind and means enough to allow him to indulge 
them, it is not surprising that Lyons’s collections in china, jewellery, 
prints, furniture, and the minor objects of house decoration, should 
quickly outgrow the capacity of bachelor chambers in Hertford Street, 
and later of his compact little house in South Kensington. Thus he, 
like our friend George Salting on a more generous scale, took refuge 
within the hospitable halls of the Victoria and Albert Museum, which, 
with great wisdom, lends itself to the solution of such difficulties. 
There, for years past, some of Lyons’s most valuable properties have 
been on loan, and there, under his will, they will remain. Quite lately 
he gave to the Birmingham Gallery a large series of English porcelain 
that had been on loan there for some time. In spite of these loans, 
every room in his house was filled to capacity, to use a phrase of the day. 

By his will he has bequeathed to the British Museum such of his 
mathematical instruments as may be desired. 

He was a constant attendant at our meetings, as well as on 
Committees. He was on the Executive Committee from 1908 to 1926, 
he served on the Council in 1907, 1908, and 1916, and was Vice- 
President from1917 to1921. In addition to these formal services, he did 
good work for the Society in many directions, and was a benefactor to 
the Library where his gifts were usually of the uncommon kind. But 
his most generous gift was that of the silver mace which was placed 
before the President’s chair on St. George’s Day, 1912. Up to that time 
the mace used was an iron war mace from the Society’s Museum. It 
had long been recognized that this was most inappropriate for the 
entirely peaceful functions of the Society, and the Council had frequently 
discussed the propriety of obtaining one of the right kind. But it was 
left to Colonel Lyons to solve the problem, and the design of the new 
mace, for which he was responsible, is highly creditable to his taste. 

To an inner circle of the Society, however, a group of perhaps thirty 
of the Fellows, it is not so much this side of Lyons’s activities that so 
much endeared him to them. He possessed in a high degree that 
peculiar hospitable gift that attracted to his company men of a type 
who were eminently agreeable to each other, and whose diverse tastes 
provided endless food for discussion. In this way many a hare was 
started that ultimately became a useful prey for the deliberations of 
the Society, and at Lyons’s hospitable board many of us first met men 
who have since become active Fellows of our body. 

It is on this, the human side, that by many of us the gap caused by 
his death will be most deeply felt ; the qualities that he so conspicuously 
possessed are not common, and are not always found under conditions 
that enable them to function so usefully as was the case with Colonel 
Croft Lyons. HERCULES READ. 
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English Illuminated Manuscripts from the Tenth to the Thirteenth 
Century. By Eric G. MILLAR, F.S.A. 14x 10%; pp. xiit+145; 
100 plates, with frontispiece in colour. Paris and Brussels: G. van 
Oest. 1926. 45 5s. 

This noble quarto, also issued in a French edition, is one of a series 
by several authors for which we are indebted to the enterprise of 
a Belgian publisher. Other volumes on French, Flemish, and Italian 
illuminated manuscripts have already appeared, and the hundred and 
sixty-four miniatures and borders reproduced in collotype here afford 
convincing proof that during the period they cover, whatever may 
have been the case later, English artists need not fear comparison with 
any of their foreign rivals. Much has been done in recent years to 
make their work better known, but Mr. Millar’s more comprehensive 
treatment of the subject, in which full credit is given to his predeces- 
sors, will be welcomed by all who are interested in this attractive 
branch of medieval art. The knowledge, judgement, and fine taste 
which are conspicuous in his Introduction, where he traces the develop- 
ment of book decoration in England from the tenth century to 1300, 
are equally shown in his choice of examples for illustration. The 
descriptions he gives of them, as well as the plates themselves, are 
excellent, and he has further earned the gratitude of students by adding 
a chronological hand-list, with useful notes, of upwards of two hundred 
English manuscripts of chief artistic importance within the same limits 
of date. His reasons for making the tenth century his starting-point 
are adequately explained. The few remains of the earlier Hiberno- 
Saxon school from about 700 are not only already well known, but its 
most remarkable production has been fully discussed and illustrated 
by him in his valuable monograph on the Lindisfarne Gospels published 
for the British Museum in 1923. So far as England is concerned, the 
purely Celtic style of decoration there seen at its perfection was swept 
away in the devastating flood of Danish invasions, and when in more 
settled times art began to reassert itself, the external influences by 
which it was affected were exclusively continental. As he justly says, 
‘there is in fact a great gulf between the earlier and later styles’, This 
is clearly shown in the thirty plates devoted to pre-Conquest manu- 
scripts, beginning with the English miniatures inserted in King 
Athelstan’s Carolingian Psalter about 925-40. That the new style 
spread from Winchester, where it rapidly developed under the en- 
lightened patronage of St. Aithelwold, hardly admits of doubt, and 
its acknowledged masterpiece is that great bishop’s Benedictional 
(pls. 4-7). Among other fine examples of the same school, whether 
from Winchester, Canterbury, or elsewhere, a splendid psalter with 
a Bury St. Edmunds kalendar later than 1012, now at the Vatican, 
is here made known for the first time. Apart from its sumptuous 
decoration in colour, it is remarkable for the exquisitely delicate 
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pen-drawings in some of the margins (pls. 19, 20). It was in outline 
designs of this kind, sometimes slightly tinted, that native artists 
specially excelled, as in the Liber Vitae of New Minster (pl. 25), the 
Prudentius (pl. 26), and the Caedmon MS. at Oxford (pl. 23), the 
last of which Dr. M. R. James, who has done so much for the study 
of early English art, has identified as having most probably come from 
Canterbury. A Troper with very curious miniatures (p. 29), which 
has long been a puzzle, is an instance of Mr. Millar’s own success in 
localizing manuscripts of doubtful origin. As he points out, its style 
closely resembles that of a Gospel Lectionary at Cambridge (pl. 30), 
which is connected with Hereford. 

The Norman Conquest, though it put an end to the distinctive 
Winchester style, had a stimulating effect on English art, which is 
apparent in the thirty-two plates from twelfth-century manuscripts. 
The earliest of these is a remarkable psalter evidently executed for 
an abbess or nun of Shaftesbury, but so intimately related to the 
St. Albans Abbey psalter at Hildesheim that Mr. Millar may be right 
in his belief that it came from the scriptorium of that better known 
artistic centre. The magnificent Bury St. Edmunds Bible of about 
1121-48 (pls. 37-40) is an important discovery of Dr. James, who has 
identified it beyond doubt as the work of a‘ Magister Hugo’ mentioned 
in the Gesta Sacristarum of Bury. It stands incontestably at the head 
of a group of richly decorated huge folio Bibles which Mr.. Millar 
counts ‘among the glories of the twelfth century’. Another of them 
is the wonderful Winchester Bible still in the cathedral library (pls. 46, 
47),and a second Winchester Bible, of which unfortunately two leaves 
only have survived, must have rivalled its fellow (pl. 48). Together 
with the well-known psalter Cotton MS. Nero C. iv, they may have 
been executed under the auspices of Bishop Henry de Blois. In the 
Bestiaries (pls. 55-8) we have another interesting class of manuscripts 
of this period, and mention may also be made of a finely illuminated 
copy of Bede’s Life of St. Cuthbert (pl. 52) and of the series of spirited 
outline drawings in roundels of scenes from the life of St.Guthlac (pl. 53), 
which were possibly, as has been suggested, the designs for stained 
windows at Croyland Abbey. Finally, the two beautiful psalters 
which Mr. Millar places at the end of the century (pls. 60-3), one 
connected with York diocese and the other from Westminster, claim 
notice as among the finest of their time. 

The same popular class of psalters with miniatures of gospel and 
other subjects, but characterized by increasing refinement of style, 
figures largely among the manuscripts of the thirteenth century, the 
two Peterborough psalters (one of which belongs to the Society of 
Antiquaries), the Duke of Rutland’s psalter, and another at All Souls 
College executed for a nun of Amesbury, being especially choice 
examples. Though the superb psalter of Queen Ingeburg at Chantilly 
is not included, it is satisfactory to learn that, in spite of the high 
authority of Leopold Delisle, Mr. Millar is inclined to regard it as the 
work of an English artist. If only for comparison with others, he 
might perhaps have found room for a plate from it. As is well known, 
illuminators rarely recorded their names. A notable exception at this 
period is William de Brailes, an artist of marked individuality and 
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talent. His name was first detected in a Sarum Horae bought by 
Mr. Perrins in 1906. Soon after Mr. S. C. Cockerell recognized his 
hand in three other unsigned manuscripts, and in 1920 he found it again 
in six miniatures from a psalter in a New York book-shop. These 
were acquired on his advice by Mr. Chester Beatty, and later, when 
examining them more closely, he had the satisfaction of discovering in 
one of them the signature ‘ W. de Brailes me fecit’. Mr. Millar may 
well say that this was ‘a triumphant vindication of connoisseurship ’. 
In this century a new and important class of manuscripts, that of the 
pictured Apocalypse, makes its first appearance in England, if it did 
not actually originate there. The English examples, five of which are 
here represented, have been divided by Dr. James into two groups, one 
associated with St. Albans and the other with Canterbury. The finest 
of them all, now at Trinity College, Cambridge, cannot definitely be 
assigned to either group, but for my own part I have very little doubt 
that it is a superlative production of the St. Albans school. Of this 
great school and its most prominent master, Matthew Paris, Mr. Millar 
gives an admirable account at the close of his Introduction. In’a subse- 
quent volume he will continue the history of English illumination to the 
end of the fifteenth century, and although in the later stages he will be 
dealing with it in its decline, such masterpieces, among others, as those 
of the East Anglian school will fully maintain the interest of the subject. 
If, as is probable, many of the plates are on a reduced scale, it will be 
well to give the exact dimensions of the manuscripts in the descriptions, 
which in the present volume has not been done. Otherwise there is 
little in it that calls for criticism, and in an English work printed 
abroad typographical lapses are unusually rare. The single coloured 
plate by Mr. Emery Walker from the well-known Tenison Psalter 
contrasts favourably with those in other volumes of the same series. 
G. F. WARNER. 


The Cambridge Medieval History, Volume V, Contest of Empire and 
Papacy. 94x64; pp. xliv+1005, with portfolio of maps. Cam- 
bridge: at the University Press. 1926. 50s. 

The fifth volume of the Cambridge Medieval History covers the 
century and a half from about 1050 to 1200, and many readers will 
open it eagerly to discover what is said about the great and com- 
manding figures of this age of solid achievement and manifold activity. 
They will turn to Gregory VII and Bernard of Clairvaux, to Barbarossa 
and to Henry II of England, to Lanfranc and Peter Damian, to John 
of Salisbury and Abelard. But history is not a collection of the 
biographies of famous men; it is an attempt to render intelligible the 
process of change in human societies and in human institutions, 
although the ultimate synthesis, in so far as it can exist at all, must be 
framed in the individual mind. It is the historical process which is 
all-absorbing, and this, whether in the form of what we call ‘ movements’ 
or of political events, is the main material of the present volume. 
Professor Whitney begins with the movement for the reform of the 
Church which was the necessary prelude to the great designs of 
Gregory VII. Gregory VII and the beginning of the first contest 
between empire and papacy are excellently dealt with by Mr. Z. N. 
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Brooke. The latter is doubtless right in laying stress on the influence 
of Gregory the Great and, through him, of Augustine on Gregory VII, 
who, like many other medieval popes, was not well read in the Fathers 
and had little or no classical learning. In the third chapter, Mr. Brooke 
does full justice to the success as well as the failure of Henry IV, and 
gives an impartial estimate of the significance of Canossa. 

Then M. Chalandon, the able French historian whose recent death is 
much regretted, gives an excellent account of the Norman kingdom of 
Sicily and tells part of the story of the beginnings of modern diplomacy, 
a natural product of the new conditions created by the existence of 
a partial system of independent states. 

Mr. Previté-Orton performs a great service to English readers by 
providing an admirably clear account of the origins and growth of the 
Italian communes and of town life, which is supplemented by Miss Lodge 
in her chapter on the Communal movement in France and in other 
countries. Dr. Stevenson, who in his Crusaders in the East had 
already laid the foundations of the criticism and chronology of the 
Arabic historians of the Crusades, was an excellent choice for the 
chapters on /slam in Syria and Egypt and the First Crusade, and he 
is followed by our Fellow Mr. C. L. Kingsford, who returns to his old 
studies in a clear and concise account of the kingdom of Jerusalem. 
Mr. Passant estimates the effects of the Crusades upon western Europe ; 
he exercises a wise scepticism which is a contrast to the old method 
of making the Crusades responsible for most of the economic, social, 
and intellectual phenomena of the age. ‘The effects of the Crusades’, 
he says, ‘on the economic and social life of Western Europe are, in the 
nature of the case, almost impossible to disentangle from the general 
process of growth of which these effects are but a part.’ 

The present volume was probably planned at a time when it was 
impossible to assign any of its chapters to German historians, and the 
sections on the emperors from Lothar III to Henry VI were given to 
an English scholar. Mr. Austin Lane Poole was the obvious choice. 
It is many years since his prize essay on Henry the Lion appeared, 
and he gives us now a maturer picture of his hero and an admirable 
and well-balanced account of the reigns of Frederick Barbarossa and of 
Henry VI. It is doubtful, however, whether his characterization of 
Gerhoh of Reichersperg (p. 392) as the ‘ powerful champion of Church 
pretensions’ does full justice to an ecclesiastic who was intensely loyal 
to the national king, and who, although he refused to acknowledge 
Frederick’s anti-pope, never seemed to gain the confidence of the 
Roman Curia. Alexander III can hardly have been pleased with the 
thought that Gerhoh regarded his pontificate as the closing hours of 
that fourth watch of the night, in which the ship of the Church was 
being overwhelmed by the waves of schism, which had been stirred by 
the winds of papal avarice. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Poole in his chapter on Henry VI 
is inclined to accept the testimony of the poet-physician Peter of Eboli 
to the effect that Pope Lucius actually helped to plan the marriage of 
Henry and Constance, which had such momentous consequences. 
This view has much to commend it, as Signor Rota in his edition of 
Peter’s poem has shown. 
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Mr. Poole’s chapters receive their complement in Count Ugo Balzani’s 
narrative of events in Italy 1125-52 and of the war between Frederick I 
and the Lombard League. 

Then the scene shifts to England and Normandy with Mr. 
Corbett’s account of the development of the Duchy of Normandy, 
the Norman Conquest, and England until the death of Stephen. 
These chapters are the work of a scholar who had an unrivalled 
knowledge of the sources, and by his recent death the Cambridge 
history school has suffered a great loss. It is to be hoped that 
his researches on Domesday will ultimately be published; but if 
this should be unfortunately impossible, the main results of his work 
are here available in a few precious pages. Mrs. Stenton’s Henry J7 
is valuable also from its fresh contact with published and unpublished 
sources, and it is a model of clear compression. 

The solitary chapter on French history (Louis VI and Louis VII 
1108-80) is by Professor Louis Halphen, and it is hardly necessary 
to say that it is of an admirable lucidity. 

The last four chapters of the volume deal with those aspects of 
medieval civilization which are assuming an increasing importance in 
the eyes of historians—monasticism, law, the schools, and philosophy. 
Our Fellow Professor Hamilton Thompson is to be congratulated on 
the best account of the monastic orders that has ever appeared in 
England, and Professor Hazeltine will win the gratitude of the non- 
legal student by his fortunately long chapter on Roman and Canon 
Law in the Middle Ages. Miss Deanesly deals with Medieval Schools 
to c. 4300, and Mr. W. H. V. Reade concludes with a brilliant survey 
of medieval philosophy. The latter is a really remarkable achieve- 
ment; it necessarily presupposes that the reader has already a know- 
ledge of the outlines, but it puts the beginner on the right lines at 
once by beginning with antiquity, and proceeds from Plotinus to Duns 
Scotus in a series of shrewd judgements. Roger Bacon, for instance, 
gets no more than his due. The English opposition to Thomism is 
remarked on, though, as Professor Gilson has shown, John Pecham’s 
attack on St. Thomas must have had the approval of Bonaventura. 

The volume as a whole is perhaps better than any of its prede- 
cessors; though if an exception is to be made, it must be in favour 
of the volume on the Eastern Roman Empire. F, J. E. RABY. 


Studies in the Period of Baronial Reform and Rebellion, 1258-1267. 
By E. F. Jaco, M.A., D.Phil. (Oxford Studies in Social and Legal 
History. Vol. viii.) 9x54; pp. xvit+443. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1925. 245. 

It is not so very many years ago, in the closing years of the last 
century, that the reproach of the Oxford school of history was that it 
produced journalists and politicians rather than scholars. Dr. Jacob’s 
book is one of the many proofs which this century has supplied, that 
that reproach is now removed. It abounds in minute and detailed 
study of original documents, and shows a caution and modesty of 
statement which might blind the careless reader to its real importance. 
The question which Dr. Jacob has set himself to answer, and has gone 
a long way towards solving, is what is the meaning of the constitutional 
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development which took place between Magna Charta and the reign 
of Edward I. At the beginning of the thirteenth century the forces at 
work appear to be the monarchy and its feudal dependants. At the 
end we find something approaching a representative system and a 
national consciousness. The received history of the period is some- 
what catastrophic, because the Chronicles are mainly concerned with 
great personages and remarkable events. Dr. Jacob has attempted to 
discover what was the history and what were the sympathies of the 
smaller people of whom we can only gather details from records. The 
book is divided into two parts. In the first a study is made of the 
local inquiry into maladministration in 1258, and into the eyre of 
Hugh Bigod, the justiciar in that and the following years; and the 
grievances thus revealed are compared with the various texts of the 
‘ Provisions of Oxford’, with a view to showing what were the demands 
of the lesser men, and how they were reflected in the legislation of the 
period. Dr. Jacob reverts to Stubbs’s view that the communitas 
bachelerie represented the under-tenants, and that the French version 
of the Provisions expresses the demands which they made; and 
suggests that the movement of the smaller burgesses in the towns was 
in some way sympathetic and borrowed the term dachilarii from the 
national movement. 

The main documents illustrating this portion of the book are the 
unique return of the Jurors for the Hundred of Loes, Co. Suff., found 
among the fragments of the Hundred Rolls ; some extracts from the 
Assize Rolls ; and elaborate collations of the version of the ‘ Provisions 
of the Barons’ of 1259 from Cam. Univ. Library MS. Mm. 1. 27, and 
of the Additamenta version of the ‘ Provisions of Westminster’ in MS. 
Cotton Nero D. i, with the corresponding documents in the Additamenta 
and in the Close Roll and the Burton Annals (MS. Cotton. Vesp. E. 3) 
respectively. 

The second portion, which is a very thorough piece of research 
work, deals with the territorial settlement after Evesham, and shows 
in detail the indiscriminate seizure of the lands of the baronial party 
after the battle, the resistance of the disinherited, and the manner in 
which the Dictum de Kenilworth was put into effect in particular cases. 
The effect of the Civil War on the national finances and on national 
prosperity is also considered. The evidence examined for these pur- 
poses is further used to estimate the extent to which the government 
of Simon de Montfort had the support of the middle and lower ranks 
of society. There emerges from this inquiry a conviction that the 
strength of the resistance of the ‘ disinherited’ has been underestimated, 
and a new view of the significance of Gloucester’s rebellion. The 
re-establishment of order is seen to have been in some degree his work, 
as well as that of Richard, king of the Romans, and the legate Otto- 
boni. The documents printed are a case from Curia Regis Roll 175, 
giving a curious example of a surreptitious charter, an action for 
recovery under the ¢alem gualem for the annulling of acts done during 
Montfort’s government from Curia Regis Roll 182, and the present- 


ments of a Cambridge jury in 1269 before the justices assigned to hear: 


cases arising under the Dictum de Kenilworth from Assize Roll 83. 
Among the many incidental points which inevitably arise in a work 
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of this kind we may select, as of special interest, the case of Bruce v. 
Tany for the light which it throws on Chancery practice. Here a 
charter is challenged as surreptitious, and the chancellor, being 
examined, denies its authenticity point by point, reciting the various 
stages through which the grant should have passed. (1) He had no 
oral or written warrant for making the charter ; (2) he ordered none of 
his clerks to draft it ; (3) the sealing, and (4) the issue of the document 
were equally without his knowledge. The strangest feature of the 
case is that the spurious charter is duly enrolled, while the genuine one 
with which it conflicts is not now to be found. Another case, that of 
Robert de Ferrers, is an early instance of a recognizance in Chancery 
made before the chancellor in person but out of court, and, being 
upheld, in spite of the fact that it was made under duress, seems to 
form a precedent for the usual later practice of taking recognizances 
before special commissioners in the country. Another part of the 
book, in which Dr. Jacob has made good use of Miss Mills’s work on 
the Exchequer, is the excellent summary of the procedure of the 
sheriff in passing his account, which precedes the inquiry into the 
financial consequences of the war. 

When so much is good it seems captious to pick holes, but there are 
occasional evidences of haste inthe volume. Thus the case of Bruce v. 
Tany is not brought into its proper relation to that of Bruce v. Wale- 
raund(p. 208); Gaillard de Solers of Bordeaux appears as ‘ de Solio’ ; 
and it is somewhat disconcerting to find Walter de Helyon, who was 
a justice in eyre in 1269, referred to in 1266 as ‘the engrossing clerk’ 
of the Chancery. 

A special word must be said about the transcription of the docu- 
ments. The editor claims to have made every effort to give an 
accurate transcript, even to the extent of reproducing the original 
punctuation, with its pause marks and inverted semi-colons. In the 
cases which I have been able to check by the originals (no. I and part 
of no. VII) the transcript, though substantially accurate, is not so 
exact as such a procedure demands, and illustrates the very great 
difficulty of preparing a printed version which will stand minute com- 
parison with a photograph. But this criticism must not be taken to 
mean that there is any necessity to refer to the originals unless the 
question at issue turns on minute, and normally negligible, inaccuracies. 
The work as a whole is extremely well done and of first-class value as 
a contribution to history. CHARLES JOHNSON, 


England and the World. Edited by F. S. MARVIN. (Zhe Unity 

Series. VIL) 84x53; pp. 268. Milford. 1925. 10s. 6d. 

This book, like its predecessors, is the outcome of one of the ‘ Unity 
History Schools’, that held in Bournemouth at Easter 1925. Like 
them, also, it takes its keynote from the conception of international 
fellowship which Mr. Marvin and his collaborators have so closely at 
heart. But as politics and history from the political standpoint are no 
concern of this journal, we may confine our notice of it to the first few 
chapters. It deals with the interaction of Britain and the other 
countries of the world in their general effect on what, to avoid unplea- 
sant memories, we had better call civilization, from.the pre-Roman 
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period to the present day. Mr. W. J. Perry attempts to trace ‘the two 
main phases of early civilization in England’ represented, to him, by 
Avebury and Stonehenge respectively, to the twelfth and eighteenth 
Egyptian dynasties, probably acting through Crete. It may be 
suggested that this speculation is hardly sufficiently certain to be put 
before a lay audience in a popular lecture. The next chapter, by our 
Fellow Mr. R. G. Collingwood, is admirable, and emphasizes the close 
relations, during the Roman period, of Britain and northern Gaul, 
a continuity which gave place in the medieval period, treated by 
Dr. A. J. Carlyle, to a much looser bond. Instead of having a continuous 
organization, western medieval Europe drew its unity from a common 
faith and common traditions, and this is very clearly put. In the 
later periods little comment is needed, though it seems a pity, in 
commenting on the artistic relations of England and Holland, to omit 
all mention of Cornelius Janssen, and scarcely correct to speak of the 
‘ cathedral of Wittenburg’ in 1517. C. JOHNSON, 


Das vorgeschichiliche Hallstatt: sugleich Fiithrer durch die Hallstatt- 
sammlung des Naturhistorischen Museums in Wien. Von Dr. A. 
MAHR. 73X4%; pp. 67. Vienna, 1925. 

This little guide gives a very clear general account of the great 
collection of antiquities at Vienna from Hallstatt. The settlement 
goes back to the early Neolithic period and was continuously inhabited 
until historic times. Its history is one of increasing habitation and 
slowly improving conditions until the great increase of population and 
culture in the Iron Age. It must not be forgotten, too, that the 
climate of these parts was softer and milder, at least until the early part 
of the Iron Age. At what period the great salt deposits of the Salz- 
burg began to be worked is uncertain, but we can at least be sure that 
the great prosperity of Hallstatt during the Iron Age was largely 
connected with the working and export of salt. The great cemetery 
of Hallstatt is principally of the Iron Age, though much that is tran- 
sitional between the Bronze and Iron Ages was found. 

It is perhaps to be regretted that the author does not give us much 
precise information upon the uncertain period between 1200 and goo 
B.C. He classifies the cemetery finds too rigidly, whereas in fact 
there is a gradual change of culture from a bronze-using stage to one 
that uses iron. We see the implements of use, tools and weapons, 
gradually changing from the softer but more elastic (and so more 
useful for mining) metal to the harder and more lasting. But Dr. 
Mahr gives us the precise date of goo B.C. for the beginning of what 
he calls the Hallstatt period. If by this date he means a date 
when iron replaced bronze in general use he is right, but if he 
means it to be a date at which the culture generally known as 
the Hallstatt culture began, then he is too late by some 200 
years. Most German archaeologists, and many Austrian, push. back 
the ‘ Early Hallstatt period’ to 1200 or at least 1100. The external 
evidence of intrusive Hallstatt culture in regions like Greece or Italy 
alone necessitate this, quite apart from the internal evidence of Hall- 
statt itself: the cemetery shows graves which cover the whole of the 
period 120c—go00, 
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It is remarkable that no really fine series of photographic plates of 
the Hallstatt finds (or the principal types) exists. Von Sacken’s 
drawings, of course, only give a fraction of what was found. This 
small guide has some excellent photographic illustrations of objects in 
the museum at Vienna. Perhaps the leather pack for carrying salt, 
which was found preserved in the mine workings, is one of the most 
interesting of the objects found. =. 


Vendelkulturens Alder och Ursprung. AV SUNE LINDQVIST. 93 x 64; 
pp. 203. Kungl. Vitterhets Historie och Antikvitets Akademiens 
Handlingar, Del 36: 1. Stockholm, 1926. 

It is no more than natural that the lapseof twenty odd years since 
1904, when Salin published his masterly work on ‘ Die altgermanische 
Thierornamentik’, should have led to the detection of many points 
for criticism, and that more intensive study should have revealed the 
necessity for modifying his theory of a uniform development of 
ornament throughout the Teutonic world. The lasting merit of the 
work, however, has been that it awakened a wide appreciation of the 
Teutonic ornamental system as a means for a chronological arrange- 
ment of objects belonging to the period during which it was in vogue. 
Its difficulty for Swedish archaeology lay in the fact that the use of 
Salin’s system involved the relegation of important groups of objects 
from Vendel, Uppland, to a date far in advance of that to which many 
of the objects in those groups would otherwise have been placed. In 
short, once more critics have risen up to prove that general theories of 
far-reaching application are seldom water-tight. The question of the 
origin of the Vendel culture is primarily the concern of Scandinavian 
archaeology in general and Swedish in particular, and an intimate 
acquaintance with the Scandinavian archaeological material is abso- 
lutely essential for a proper comprehension of the points involved in 
the argument of the work under review. As an example may be cited 
chapter iv, with its detailed criticism of Nerman’s dating of the Gotland 
graves. The author has already published his main argument in a 
simpler form (Fornvdnnen, 1922, p. 166 seq., ‘ Till var folkvandrings 
historia’), namely, that there is evidence to prove that the Vendel 
culture is in reality earlier than has been imagined hitherto, and that 


‘the error in dating has arisen from a misapprehension of the relations 


of what are known as Salin’s Styles I and II. Hecontends with some 
force that Style II is not a development of Style I, but that, while 
Style I is admittedly West Scandinavian, sprung from a Roman provincial 
basis through north-west Germany, Style II is the continental counter- 
part and is to be found mainly in west-central Germany and northern 
France, and is practically contemporaneous with Style I, as indicated 
by discoveries in the originally Alemannic cemetery at Schretzheim, 
near Augsburg, where it appears in the section of the cemetery which 
in his opinion belongs to the period of the Frankish occupation after 
A.D. 536. He implies that the examples of Style II found there, 
few as they may be compared with those from the main Frankish 
districts, presuppose a long-standing development. Salin, in making 
his Style II an offshoot from Style I, is compelled to throw Style II 
forward to A. D. 600 and onward, while Lindqvist brings it down even 
VOL. VI Kk 
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to the fifth century. The result is the abandonment of a general 
Teutonic style with consistent development in favour of a series of 
regional styles—in essence a much more probable hypothesis for times 
of such strife and turmoil—which interact one upon another, thus 
producing hybrids such as could not be fitted into Salin’s system. 

A further result is that it even becomes necessary to divide Scandi- 
navia itself into such regions, one of which, West Scandinavia, forms 
the background of Salin’s Style I, while the east links on to Finland, the 
islands of Gotland, etc., and East Prussia, and derived the influences 
which formed its style from that of continental Germany, the ‘ fastland- 
stil’ of Brégger and Shetelig, i.e. Salin’s Style II. In consequence 
the contents of the earliest graves at Vendel can be shifted in 
date to a period contemporary with the West Scandinavian , output 
of Style I.: This conception seems to be in opposition to Aberg’s 
interpretation of the history of Style II (Fornvdnnen, 1922, p. 1 
seq.), which is in part based on his ascription of the great ceme- 
teries of North Italy, Castel Trosino, Nocera Umbra, etc., to the 
Longobards (after A.D. 578). Lindqvist, however, by analysing the 
discoveries in the two above-mentioned cemeteries in relation to a 
topographical division of the cemeteries themselves, arrives at the 
seemingly warranted conclusion that the earliest finds belong to 
Germanic tribes which invaded or were settled in Italy before the 
arrival of the Longobards, and he employs a similar analysis of the 
cemetery at Schretzheim to support his view. These analyses are 
highly interesting and instructive, though one feels that in the case of 
Nocera Umbra he replaces his highly plausible topographical division 
of the two other cemeteries by an arbitrary grouping of graves within 
areas of almost as fantastic outlines as those of the Teutonic zoomorphs 
themselves. Naturally he is only able to consider a small proportion 
of the graves in each cemetery, and it remains to be seen whether more 
intensive investigation on the same lines may not lead to different 
results. 

Of interest for English archaeology is Lindqvist’s attempt (p. 87) to 
place the Kingston brooch as early as the close of the fifth century. In 
so doing, it would seem, he does not properly appreciate the conditions 
in this country. In Aberg’s map of the distribution of the so-called 
Style II (Die Franken und Westgoten in der Vilkerwanderungszett, 
Karte IX) Lindqvist has, it is true, an excellent argument in support of 
his contention that Style II is a ‘ fastlandstil’, since on that map it will 
bé seen that this style in England is almost confined to Kent, which 
exhibits an art closely allied to the Frankish-Gothic of the Continent 
as opposed to the Scandinavian influences (Style I) in the rest of 
England. At the same time it is incumbent on him to show that 
Style II exhibits in England during the period of pagan burial such a 
development as to render possible a chronological determination of any 
given object thus decorated from its ornament alone. There. is, in 
fact, nothing to prove any marked change throughout the period. All 
that can be said is that it remained constant as the style of decoration 
among the Jutes. The large round brooches to which that from 
Kingston belongs are in part dated by the Sarre grave with coins down 
to Mauricius Tiberius, and also by the fact that they served as models 
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for the unquestionably late development of the Saxon saucer-brooch, 
all the huge examples of which are a reflex of Kentish models. Lind- 
qvist would be no more justified in supposing that such reflex was 
possible during the period of antagonism between the Jutes and 
Saxons, i. e. before Ethelbert’s hegemony, than he would have been if he 
had attributed the marked Frankish features of the Schretzheim ceme- 
tery to the period of Alemannic occupation down to 536. That England 
was the Ultima Thule of the diffusion of Teutonic ornament of what- 
ever class, as also of materials for substitutes for garnets (p. 164) in the 
filling of some of the Jutish brooches, can hardly be accepted as an 
argument for date, but only for lack of materials, possibly no more 
than temporary. In England one may expect to find a longer per- 
sistence of any feature than was possible on the Continent amid the 
constant movement of peoples and the unceasing interaction of their 
decorative canons. The work is, however, a highly interesting attempt 
(on which in its earlier form Ekholm has made some pertinent observa- 
tions in Fornvdnnen, 1923, p. 1 seq.) to throw light on one of the most 
difficult periods of the history of European art. E. T. LEEDs. 


Prehistoric Aigina: a history of the Island in the Bronze Age. By 
J.P. HARLAND. 9$x64; pp. xii+121. Paris, Champion, 1925. 
The position of the island of Aegina and its geographical relation to 

the mainland of Greece renders any archaeological evidence which may 

be found therein of interest and importance for the study of the develop- 
ment of the Aegean civilization. The sites on the island have chiefly 
been studied by German archaeologists, but hitherto the excavation of 

the temple site of Aphaia alone has been published, and apparently a 

considerable amount of excavation remains yet to be done. Mr. J. P. 

Harland has studied the evidence afforded by previous explorations. 

As is usual under such circumstances, the evidence is mainly ceramic. 

He finds indications of two breaks in the cultural continuity, the 

earlier of which he assigns to 2000 B.C., the later about 1400 B.C. 

These dates thus serve to divide the Bronze Age history of the island 

into three main periods which synchronize with the Early, Middle, and 

Late Helladic periods of the Peloponnesus. The author concludes that 

the cultural association is with the Greek mainland, and, in opposition 


to the suggestion of Furtwangler, finds no clear evidence of Cretan 


influences. To each of the above-mentioned periods he assigns a 
different ethnic occupation, viz. the ‘ Aigaian’, the ‘Minyan’, and the 
‘Achaian’. A consideration of the evidence of tradition and legend 
leads the author to identify the worship of Poseidon, who probably 
replaced an earlier deity, with the second stratum of population, only 
to be supplanted by Zeus Hellanios when the island passed to the 
Achaians, whom he regards as proto-Doric in origin. The actual 
Dorian settlement of the island he assigns to the early part of the sixth 
century. 

In the absence of more systematic excavation, it is difficult to 
appraise the value of these suppositions and the deductions drawn from 
literary sources in the form of tradition. It is, however, an interesting 
study which the author hopes to elaborate in a future work. 

G. A. AUDEN. 
Kk2 
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Funta de Museos de Barcelona. Museo de la Ciudadela. . Catdlogo de 
la Seccién de Arte Romédnico. Por JOAQUIN FOLCH Y TORREs, 
8x 5%; pp. 143. Barcelona, 1926. 

It would be difficult to speak too highly of this admirable guide to 
the specimens of Romanesque art preserved in the City Museum of 
Barcelona. Both in form and contents it might well serve as a model 
to our own provincial museums, were it not that they seldom, if ever, 
possess exhibits of such interest and beauty. The catalogue of the 
museum proper is prefaced by a short illustrated sketch of the history of 
Catalonian Romanesque art, its origins, and the share of influence 
exercised by the Moorish dominion on the south and the Christian 
nations beyond the Pyrenees. A striking feature of the museum is the 
number of frescoes, generally from remote country churches, which 
have been removed and consequently preserved. A careful account is 
given of the methods employed in this removal, and one cannot help 
thinking that many English wall-paintings might have been preserved 
to us had similar steps been taken and a like sum of money expended 
in this country. Among the other exhibits are the curious canted 
canopies over altars, which are, it is suggested, confined to this district, 
and two interesting carved crucifixes copied from the Volte Santo at 
Lucca. An admirable feature of the guide is the reproduction of plans 
of the buildings which were the original home of the objects illustrated. 
The photographic illustrations are almost uniformly excellent, and give 
some idea of the enormous wealth of medieval art of which Spain is 
still the possessor. A. W.C. 


Periodical Literature 


The English Historical Review, July 1926, contains the following 
articles :—The re-issue of Henry I’s Coronation charter, by Professor 
L. Riess; William Testa and the Parliament of Carlisle, by Pro- 
fessor W. E. Lunt; The reeve and the manor in the fourteenth 
century, by H.S. Bennett; The General Assembly of the Leeward 
Islands, part ii, by C. S.S. Higham; English party organization in 
the early nineteenth century, by A. Aspinall; The interview between 
Philip V and Edward II at Amiens in 1320, by Miss kt. Pole Stuart; 
A letter of Edward the Black Prince describing the battle of Najera 
in 1367, by A. E. Prince; Wolsey’s and Cranmer’s visitations of the 
priory of Worcester, by Rev. J. M. Wilson. 

History, July 1926, contains the following articles:—The geo- 
graphical history of the Cinque Ports, by J. A. Williamson; The 
political assumptions of some medieval men of action, by E. F. Jacob; 
The teaching and practice of handwriting in England, by Hilary 
Jenkinson; Historical revisions: The Quo Warranto proceedings 
under Edward I, by Miss H. M. Cam. 

Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, June 1926, contains 
the following articles : —Sir Sidney Lee and the Dictionary of National 
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Biography, by Professor A. F. Pollard; Academy publications: 
a suggestion, by C. G. Parsloe and C. H. Williams; The accessibility 
of archives: xvi, Roumania, xvii, Australia, xviii, New Zealand ; 
Executions following the ‘Bloody Assize’, by E. S. de Beer; 
Summaries of Theses: xvi, London and the Wars of the Roses, by 
Margaret I. Peake ; The Dictionary of National Biography: Corrigenda 
and Addenda; Migrations of Historical MSS. 

The Archaeological Fournal, vol. 79, contains the following articles :— 
Bardney abbey, by H. Brakspear ; Roman mausolea of the cart-wheel 
type, by A. W. Clapham; Durham cathedral: the chronology of its 
vaults, by J. Bilson; Notes on the mechanism of clocks, by W. E, 
Miller; The Circle and the Cross (continued), by A. Hadrian Allcroft ; 
The periodical plagues of the second half of the fourteenth century 
and their effects on the art of glass painting, by J. A. Knowles. 

The British Museum Quarterly, no. 1, includes the following 
articles:—A statuette of Socrates; A Roman cinerary urn of the 
Republican period; A medieval bronze bowl; A gold bow! from 
Hungary; Gold armlet from the British Bronze Age; A T‘Ang silver 
figure; A T‘Ang silver hoard; The Seager bequest of Greek coins ; 
Protesilaos at Scione; Tachos, king of Egypt; A Sarum Book of 
Hours of 1494. 

The Fournal of Hellenic Studies, vol. 46, part 1, contains the following 
articles:—The North-West frontier of Attica, by Lilian Chandler ; 
Corpus Inscriptionum Neo-Phrygiarum, iii, by W. M. Calder; The 
new Neo-Phrygian texts, by A. H. Sayce; A Lydian text on an 
electrum coin, by W. H. Buckler; A correction in Hesychius, by 
J. Gennadius ; Two Attic epitaphs, by A. D. Nock; Notes on beliefs 
and myths, by A. D. Nock; Floral black-figured cups at Schimatari, 
by Annie D. Ure; The historians Doukas and Phrantzes, by W. 
Miller; A new copy of a portrait of Demosthenes, by S. Casson ; 
The Byzantine Mutiny Act, by W. Ashburner; The date of the 
Treasury of Atreus, by A. J. B. Wace. 

The Fournal of Roman Studies, vol. 15, part 2, contains the 
following articles:—Asia Minor, 1924: ii, Monuments from Cotiaeum, 
by W. H. Buckler, W. M. Calder, and C. W. M. Cox; Roman York: 
excavations of 1925, by S. N. Miller; Three notes on the reforms of 
Diocletian and Constantine, by N. H. Baynes; Some historical coins 
of Hadrian, by H. Mattingly ; Roman Britain in 1925, by M. V. Taylor 
and R.G. Collingwood ; Notes on inscriptions from Antioch in Pisidia, 
by D. M. Robinson ; Another note on the Vandal occupation of Hippo 
Regius, by H. V. M. Dennis. 

Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, University of Liverpool, 
vol. 13, nos. I-2, contains the following articles :—The Mond excava- 
tions at Luxor: report on the operations, by S. Yeivin: Oxford 
excavations in Nubia (continued): xl, Meroitic antiquities at Faras 
and other sites, by F. LI. Griffith. 

The Numismatic Chronicle, 1925, parts 3 and 4, contains the following 
articles: —A recent find of Sicilian coins, by A. H. Lloyd; A hoard 
of Imperial coins from Tarsus, by A. M. Woodward; A mint at 
Wroxeter?, by G. F. Hill; Anglo-Saxon acquisitions of the British 
Museum: v, Alfred to Eadwig, by G. C. Brooke; The two mints at 
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York, by L. A. Lawrence ; Medals of Niccold Orsini, count of Pitigliano 
and Nola, by G. F. Hill; J. T. Wood’s coins from Ephesos in the 
Ashmolean Museum ; Three Italian medals in the Ashmolean Museum, 
by E. T. Leeds; Notes on Ziz and Zuz, by H. D. McEwen; Some 
Roman hoards, by L. W. G. Malcolm. 

The Mariner's Mirror, vol. 12, no. 3, contains the following 
articles :—Sailors of the Civil War, the Commonwealth and the 
Protectorate, by Sir Charles Firth; A ‘ Mayflower’ model, by R. C. 
Anderson; The effect of the Anglo-Dutch wars of the seventeenth 
century on Indian Ocean developments, by Admiral G. A. Ballard; 
Sir John Kempthorne and his sons, by Major G. A. Kempthorne; 
Captain Tyrrell and the East India Company, by J. G. Bullocke. 

Fournal of the Society of Army Historical Research, April-June 
1926, contains the following articles:—Letters of Philip Browne, an 
officer in the King’s Own Regiment of Horse, 1737-45, edited by 
Lt.-Col. J. H. Leslie; Army Inspection returns, 1753-1804 (continued), 
by Rev. P. Sumner ; Schellenberg and Blenheim, 1704: roll of casualties 
in General Sir Richard Ingoldsby’s Regiment of Foot, now the Royal 
Welch Fusiliers, contributed by Lord Cottesloe, with notes by Lt.-Col. 
J. H. Leslie; The Lancespessade and the history of Lance rank, by 
J. Murray Kendall; Tampering with the tartan, by J. M. Bulloch. 

The number for July—Sept. 1926 contains the following articles :— 
Letters of Philip Browne, an officer in the King’s Own Regiment of 
Horse, 1737-45 (continued), edited by Lieut.-Col. J. H. Leslie; 
Articles of War, 1627, with an introduction by Capt. H. Bullock; 
A short memorial of Northern actions during the war there, from the 
year 1642 till 1644, from a MS. by Sir Thomas Fairfax; Army 
Inspection Returns, 1753-1804 (continued), by Rev..P. Sumner. 

Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, vol. 6, part 2, contains the 
following articles :—A monumental brass in Penshurst church: Appen- 
dix, abstract of Iden wills, by R. Griffin; Abstracts of fifteenth-century 
Wills in the Consistory Court Books of the diocese of Hereford; 
Grant of Arms and Crest to Edward Payne and his brothers of East 
Grinsted, 1661 ; Vaughan and Cecil, by Sir J. A. Bradney ; Cantabrigia, 
1615: extracts from an heraldic MS. in the possession of Brig.-Gen. 
F. Lambarde ; London pedigrees and coats of arms; Pedigree of the 
Fettiplace family of London and Essex, by J. R. Dunlop; Pedigree of 
Pitman of Quarley and North Tidworth, Hants, by H. A. Pitman; 
Extracts relating to the family of Ridley of Shropshire, by J. B. 
Whitmore. 

The Library, vol. 7, no. 1, contains the following articles :—English 
translations of Portuguese books before 1640, by H. Thomas ; Anthony 
Munday’s Romances: a postscript, by G.R. Hayes; Derby his hand— 
and soul, by W. W. Greg; Ulrich Zell’s early Quartos, by the late F. 
Jenkinson; Some aspects of copyright from 1700 to 1780, by A. S. 
Collins. 

The Fournal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, vol. 33, 
nos. 15, 17, and 18, contains the following articles:—Stone decay and 
the preservation of ancient buildings, by Professor A. P. Laurie; The 
architectural history of the Bank of England, by H.R. Steele; Raynham 
Hall, Norfolk, by Sir Reginald Blomfield. 
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The Burlington Magazine, June 1926, includes a further instalment 
of K. A. C. Creswell’s article on the Evolution of the Minaret, and 
a paper by A. F. Kendrick on the Textiles of Egypt. 

The July number contains articles on a Byzantine ivory panel and 
on a fragment of the ivory paliotto at Salerno, both by Miss M. H. 
Longhurst. 

The August number includes the following articles :—A fourteenth- 
century English ivory triptych, by O. M. Dalton; The destruction of 
the Sphinx, by J. Meier-Graefe. 

The Connoisseur, July 1926, includes the following papers :—Ancient 
church chests and chairs round Greater London: Little Canfield, 
Sheering, Harlow, West Mersea, and Wivenhoe, by Fred Roe; The 
relics of St. Pierre de Luxembourg at Avignon, by C. R. Beard; 
The missing cheekpiece from the ‘Earle of Woster’s’ Greenwich 
armour, by F. H. Cripps-Day. 

Ancient Egypt, June 1926, contains the following articles :—The 
costume of the early kings, by M. A. Murray; The origins of the 
Book of the Dead, by Sir Flinders Petrie; Women’s titles in the 
Middle Kingdom, by Edith M. Guest; The relations of Egypt to 
Israel and Judah in the age of Isaiah, by H. M. Wiener. 

Transactions of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeological 
Society, vol. 47, contains the following papers :— Presidential address 
—a plea for the study of local history, by H. Brakspear; Certain 
minor ancient roads to and from Corinium (Cirencester), by St. Clair 
Baddeley ; Excavations on Leckhampton Hill, Cheltenham, by E. J. 
Burrow, W. H. Knowles, A. E. W. Paine, and J. W. Gray; Colonel 
Henry Norwood of Leckhampton, by Captain J. H. Trye; A Bristol 
rental, 1498-9, transcribed and edited by St. Clair Baddeley; The 
burials of Lancastrian notables in Tewkesbury abbey after the battle, 
A.D. 1471, by G. McN. Rushforth ; Tewkesbury abbey : the Wakeman 
cenotaph and the starved monk, by G. McN. Rushforth ; Hanborough 
church, by Rev. R. C. S. Bailey ; Gloucestershire fonts, xv, by A. C. 
Fryer; The parish church of St. Edward, Stow-on-the-Wold, by 
T. Overbury ; Some early Selwyns, by Rev. C. Swynnerton; Glass- 
making in Bristol, by A. C. Powell; The ruined chapel at Brownshill, 
Chalford, and the chapel of Pagenhill, by Mary A. Rudd; Notes on 
portraits of Sir Edward Massey, by Sir Francis Hyett; A badge of 
office in Winterbourne church, by Ida M. Roper; Notes on the family 
of Bradeston, by R. Austin; Ancient stained glass in Gloucestershire 
churches, by Sydney A. Pitcher; Avenis barrow, by Rev. R. Jowett 
Burton; Roman remains, Bredon Hill, by H. E. Foll; Scotch-Quarr, by 
St. Clair Baddeley ; Head of Minerva-Roma at Kingscote, by St. Clair 
Baddeley ; Calcot Barn relief, by St. Clair Baddeley; Carved stone 
at Churcham, by Rev. W. B. Atherton ; New iron building, Gloucester. 
The volume also contains accounts of the Society’s meetings at Down 
Ampney and Stow-on-the-Wold. 

Records of Buckinghamshire, vol. 11, no. 7, contains the following 
articles :—Excavation at Danesborough Camp, by Sir James Berry ; 
The Royal Arms in churches, by W. Bradbrooke; Extents of the 
royal manors of Aylesbury and Brill, c. 1155, by G. H. Fowler; The 
building of Winslow Hall, by G. Eland. 
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Proceedings of the Dorset Field Club, vol. 46, contains the following 
articles:—The Roman aqueduct at Dorchester, by Major P. Foster ; 
Pre-Reformation Dorset church monuments, by E. T. Long; The 
Holewale brass at Askerswell, by V. L. Oliver; The Mautravers brass 
at Lytchett Matravers, by V. L. Oliver; Cerne abbey: the abbot’s 
gateway, by W. L. Oliver; The Rev. Henry John Richman, Head- 
master of Dorchester Grammar School, by Canon J. M. J. Fletcher ; 
White-Mill bridge, by Rev. J. Cross; Bronze Age, or earlier, Lynchets, 
by H.S. Toms; The late Rev. William Barnes as engraver, by V. L. 
Oliver. 

Proceedings of the Prehistoric Society of East Anglia, vol. 5, part 1, 
contains the following articles:—The status of the Tasmanians 
among the Stone Age peoples, by Henry Balfour; The transition 
between Palaeolithic and Neolithic times, i.e. the Mesolithic period, 
by M. C. Burkitt; Recent excavations on the Neolithic site of Sainte- 
Gertrude, Holland, by Miss N. F. Layard; Further notes on the 
flaking site on Kelling Heath, Norfolk, by J. E. Sainty; A micro- 
lithic industry, Durham, by G. Coupland; Arrow-heads at Grime’s 
Graves, by Rev. H. G. O. Kendall; A flint factory site at Little 
Somborne, Hants, by R. C. C. Clay ; The Shell-mound industry of 
Denmark as represented at Lower Halstow, Kent, by J. P. T. Burchell ; 
Flint axe and ‘chisel’ found at Newmarket Heath, by Cyril Fox; 
A late Celtic burial and a series of Early Iron Age occupation sites 
at Waddon, Croydon, Surrey, by Prescott Row; A surface site in 
SE. Devon, by Mrs. Macalpine Woods; An unusual implement of 
Neolithic form found at Bawdsey, Suffolk, by J. Reid Moir. 

Transactions of the Essex Archaeological Society, vol. 18, part 2, 
contains the following articles:—The abbey church and cloistral 
buildings of Tiltey, by Canon F. W. Galpin; Early English wall 
inscription at Colchester, by W. G. Benham; Appointments to Essex 
benefices by Commissioners of the Great Seal, 1549-54, by Rev. 
H. Smith ; Wall paintings in or formerly in East Hanningfield church, 
by Rev. G. M. Benton; Fulk Basset’s Register and the Norwich 
Taxation (continued), by R. C. Fowler. The number also includes the 
following short notes:—The Pamphilons, by Dr. J. H. Round; Col- 
chester’s first charter (1189), by Dr. J. H. Round ; Bineslea, by C. F. D. 
Sperling ; Bronze-founder’s hoard from Southend-on-Sea, by W. Pollitt; 
The chalice at St. Mary’s, Colchester, by A. W. Clapham. 

The Essex Review, July 1926, contains the following articles :— 
Notes on Waltham Abbey carved panels, by Rev. H. L. L. Denny; 
Echoes of the Spanish Armada, as heard in the archdeaconry records, 
by Rev. W. J. Pressey; Boethius, De Consolatione, ii, by C. E. Benham; 
The Forest of Waltham under the Tudors and Stuarts (continued), 
by A. L. Clarke; Essex inscriptions in Suffolk churchyards, by C. 
Partridge; Notes on some early vicars of St. John’s chapel at ‘ Eppyng- 
Heth’, by C. B. Sworder; Heraldic activity in Essex. 

Transactions of the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society, 
vol. 41, contains the following articles: —Charles Clement Deacon and 
William Brettargh, by Miss Beatrice Stott; Ribchester church and Stydd 
chapel, by I. Taylor; Clitheroe in the seventeenth century, by W. S. 
Weeks ; Old English drinking-glasses and their makers, by L. M. Butter- 
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worth; Robert Thyer: Chetham’s librarian 1732-63, by E. Ogden ; 
A note on the first Manchester newspaper, by G. R. Axon; Index to 
illustrations, vols. i-xl, by G. R. Axon. 

Norfolk Archaeology, vol. 29, part 3, contains the following articles :— 
The Priory of Horsham St. Faith, by W. R. Rudd; The wall-painting 
at Horsham St. Faith, by E. W. Tristram ; Church plate in Norfolk : 
deaneries of Heacham and Burnham, by J. H. F. Walter; The barony 
of Valoignes in Norfolk, by J. C. Tingey; Dr. Thomas Thorowgood, 
S.T.B., 1595 to 1669, by B. Cozens-Hardy; Wall-paintings recently 
uncovered at Seething and Caistor by Norwich, by Monica Bardswell ; 
The Church of St. James, Great Ellingham, by E. J. Tench; Some 
early East Anglian wills, by O. K. Schram; The Sackfriars and 
Blackfriars conventual buildings in the parishes of St. Andrew and 
St. Peter Hungate, Norwich, by P. A. Nash; Literature relating to 
Norfolk archaeology and kindred subjects, 1925, by G. A. Stephen ; 
Wall-painting at Hemblington, by F. Johnson; Palimpsest brass at 
Reedham, by H. O. Clark; Brass in the church of Barnham Broom, 
by H. O. Clark; Brasses at St. Lawrence, Norwich, by H. O. Clark; 
Roughton church, by C. M. Hood ; West Raynham Place-names, by 
H. L. Bradfer-Lawrence. 

Proceedings of the Suffolk Institute of Archaeology, vol. 19, part 1, 
contains the following articles:—The Suffolk shore, Yarmouth to 
Aldeburgh, by J. A. Steers; Sequestrations in Suffolk, by R. A. 
Bullen; Muster Rolls of Territorials in Tudor Times: the half hundred 
of Lothingland, by E. Powell; A Chancery case illustrating life in 
Clare at the end of the sixteenth century, by Miss G. A. Thornton ; 
Arms and epitaphs in parish churches, chiefly of Suffolk and Essex, 
visited by William Tyllotson between 1594 and 1600, by Col. W. G. C. 
Probert ; The Wenhaston Doom, by M. J. Becker; Bucklesham church 
tower, by Rev. J. F. Williams; Excavations on a Roman site at 
Hitcham, by Rev. H. Copinger Hill. 

Sussex Notes and Queries, vol. 1, nos. 2 and 3, contains the 
following short articles: Old roads from the Sussex coast, by L. F. 
Salzman ; The name of Funtington, by A. Anscombe ; Lewes heraldry, 
by Brig.-Gen. F. Lambarde ; Horsham Churchwarden’s account book 
(continued), by R. Garraway Rice; Some Heathfield Place-names, by 
D. Macleod ; Field ox-stalls in Sussex, by A. H. Allcroft; The name 
of Portslade, by A. Anscombe. 

‘The Wiltshire Archaeological and Natural History Magazine, June 
1926, contains the following articles and short notes :—List of Bronze 
Age drinking-cups found in Wiltshire, by Mrs. Cunnington; The 
Society’s MSS.: The deeds of Seagry House, by Canon F. H. Manley; 
Report on human remains received from Mr. A. D. Passmore, by 
Sir Arthur Keith ; The Woodminton group of barrows, Bowerchalke, 
by R. C. C. Clay ; Objects found during excavations on the Romano- 
British site at Cold Kitchen Hill, Brixton Deverill, by R. de C. Nan 
Kivell ; Romano-British interment at Stanton St. Quintin; Romano- 
British site in Savernake Forest; Roman objects found at Box; 
Barrow at Winterslow Hut; Prehistoric hearth at Dinton; Avebury 
church Rood-loft lights; Wiltshire Yeomanry and Militia papers ; 
A hoard of English silver coins at Allington; The Tropenell Cartulary ; 
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Box, Haselbury, and Ditcheridge Rate and Valuation, 1628; Avebury: 
a new stone in the Kennett Avenue; Early Iron Age antiquities from 
North Wilts.; Pits at Winterbourne Stoke; Medieval gravestones at 
Trowbridge ; The Devizes Skippet; Circular stone perforated mace- 
head from near Bilbury Camp; Recent additions to the Museum ; 
Bronze Age bronze implements not previously noticed ; Late Celtic 
bronze enamelled cheek-piece from Bowerchalke. 

The Yorkshire Archaeological Fournal, vol. 28, part 4, contains the 
following articles:—The medieval military effigies of Yorkshire 
(part 1), by the late W. M. I’Anson; Notes on the early Saville 
pedigree and the Butlers of Skelbrook and Kirk Sandal, by the late 
W. Paley Baildon; The Roman camps at Cawthorn near Pickering, 
by I. A. Richmond ; The Wakefield Mysteries, by M. H. Peacock; 
Lead weights found at Wharram-le-Street and Wetwang ; Discoveries 
(of wall-paintings, etc.) at Bedale church. 

Transactions of the East Riding Antiquarian Society, vol. 25, 
contains the following papers:—Place-names of the East Riding of 
Yorkshire, by J. Nicholson; Land tenures in the past, with special 
mention of some East Riding properties, by Col. Philip Saltmarshe ; 
Press-Gang times in the East Riding, by Rev. A. A. R. Gill; Local 
archaeological notes, by T. Sheppard, including :—Bronze Age relics 
at Elloughton and British urns from South Cave, Roman pig of 
lead at South Cave, Roman remains in north Lincolnshire, Roman 
triple vases, Ancient treasure chest, Masonic and other glasses, 
Hull silver spoons, Stone axes from Withernsea and the Trent, 
Early silver coins found in Hull, Early lead weight, Crowle family 
pewter. 

Papers of the Halifax Antiquarian Society, 1925, contains the 
following articles :—Some old Skircoat homesteads, by H. P. Kendall; 
History of Shibden Hall, by J. Lister; Notes and Comments on 
Halifax Churchwarden’s accounts, by J. W. Houseman; Some remark- 
able clocks with some reference to the makers, by S. H. Hamer; 
Ancient highways of the parish of Halifax, by W. B. Crump. 

The Scottish Historical Review, July 1926, contains the following 
articles :—James VI and I and the Peace with Spain, 1604, by 
J. Duncan Mackie; Vernacular books imported into Scotland, 1500 to 
1625, by M. A. Bald.; Dalmahoy v. Dirleton, an old Chancery suit, 
by H.A. Pitman ; Commercial relations between France and Scotland 
in 1707, by Henri Sée and A. A. Cormack; A supposed Provincial 
Council of the Scottish Church at Dundee in February 1310, by 
D. D. Hunter Marshall; Before and after the battle of Langside, by 
Marguerite Wood. 

History of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club, vol. 25, part 3, includes 
the following papers :—Historical notes on Broomhouse and the Horne 
family, by Major G. J. N. Logan-Horne; The post-Reformation sym- 
bolic gravestones of Berwickshire, by J. H. Craw ; Early Christian graves 
at Hoprig, by G. Taylor; The first Hegira of the Lindisfarne monks 
with the body of St. Cuthbert, by H. Pease; Border typography, by 
J. Lindsay Hilson ; The Kelso Glovers’ Book, by Rev. J. F. Leishman; 
Yevering, the place and the name, by G. G. Butler. 

Archaeologia Cambrensis, vol. 81, part 1, contains the following 
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articles :—A Bronze Age barrow on Kilpaison Burrows, Rhoscrowther, 
Pembrokeshire, by Cyril Fox; The carving on Maen Achwyfan, by 
Harold Hughes; The Ysceifiog circle and barrow, Flintshire, by Cyril 
Fox; The Nab Head chipping floor, by Rev. J. P. Gordon-Williams ; 
The old Poor Law in North Wales, by A. H. Dodd; Offa’s dyke: 
a field survey, by Cyril Fox. In the Miscellanea are the following 
short notes :—-The beaker from Hen-Dre’r Gelli, Rhondda, Glamorgan, 
by Cyril Fox; Peculiar East windows in some Anglesey churches, by 
G.G. Holme: Discovery of portions of the town walls of Aberystwyth, 
by G. E. Evans; Linney Burrows, by Rev. J. P. Gordon-Williams; The 
Pembrokeshire cromlechs, by H. St. George Gray;.A bronze stag 
from Gateholm and other finds from Pembrokeshire, by Rev. J. P. 
Gordon-Williams ; Cross-slab from Hen Gapel, Aberafon, by Harold 
Hughes; Excavations at Caerleon; A Lleyn ancient monument ; 
Recent finds near Rhyl, by T. A. Glenn. 

The Bulletin of the Board of Celtic Studies, vol. 3, part 2, contains 
the following articles in the History and Archaeological sections:—The 
Glamorgan Loyalists of 1696, by T. Richards; Documents illustrative 
of the history of the North Wales boroughs, by W. Garmon Jones ; 
Current work in Welsh archaeology, by Cyril Fox. 

Transactions of the Cardiganshire Antiquarian Society, vol. 4, 
contains the following articles:—The birth and growth of Aberayron, 
by J. M. Howell; The people of Cardiganshire, by H. J. Fleure; 
A regional survey of North Cardiganshire prehistoric earthworks, 
by I. T. Hughes ; Ty Dawns; by R. O. Jones; Notes on Llanarth and 
neighbourhood, by. R. E. Bevan; Extracts from two old diaries 
concerning Llanarth, by R..E, Bevan; Some Teifiside holed stones, 
by I. C. Peate; Finds on Pendinas, Aberystwyth, by D. J. Saer. 

The Indian Antiquary, July and August 1926, includes the following 
papers:—The mutiny at Indore, by H. G. Rawlinson; The name 
Cochin China, by L. Aurousseau; Notes on piracy in Indian waters, 
by S. C. Hill; Governor Joseph Collet of Madras on the Hindu 
religion in 1712, by Sir R. C. Temple; The capital of Nahapana, by 
V. S. Bakhle ; Geographical dictionary of ancient and medieval India, 
by Nundolal Dey. 

Epigraphia Indica, vol. 18, part 4, contains the following articles :— 
Srirangam plates of Devaraya II, by the late T. A. Gopinatha Rao; 
The Vayalur pillar inscription of Rajasimha II, by H. Krishna Sastri; 
Brahmi inscription on a wooden pillar from Kirari, by Hirananda 
Sastri ; Three Brahmi inscriptions from Kosam, by Daya Ram Sahni; 
Two copper-plate grants of Krishnadevaraya, by the late T. A. 
Gopinatha Rao and K. Amrita Rao; Inscriptions of Huli, by L. D. 
Barnett. 

Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of Ceylon, vol. 2, contains the 
following articles edited by A. M. Hocart :—Three temples at Polon- 
naruva; Veherabiandigala. 

American Fournal of Archaeology, vol. 30, no. 1, contains the 
following articles:—The sculptured parapet of Athena Nike, by W. B. 
Dinsmoor ; ‘ Attributed’ vases recently acquired by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, by Gisela M. A. Richter ; Excavations at Corinth, by 
B. H. Hill and Oscar Broneer; The survival of the Euthymidean 
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tradition in later Greek vase painting, by Miriam A. Banks ; Harmony 
in the Theatre at Epidauros, by A. Fossum; The origin of the form of 
the ‘ Nikosthenes Amphora’, by A. Gallatin; A new procurator in the 
Latin inscription from Antioch, by D. M. Robinson. The number 
also contains abstracts of many of the papers read at the General 


Meeting of the Archaeological Institute of America held in December © 


1925. 

Prabieliane of the American Antiquarian Society, vol. 35, part 1, 
contains the following articles :—Samuel Dexter and his son, by C. W. 
Bowen; Some early French Guiana tracts, by L. C. Wroth; Samuel 
Salisbury, by C. L. Nichols; Naval Songs and Ballads, by G. W. 
Ailen; Bibliography of American Newspapers (Tennessee, Texas, 
Vermont), by C. S. Brigham. 

Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, June 1926, includes the 
following articles ;—Music on a Greek vase; Note on the Kypselid 
bowl. 

Bulletin of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, vol. 21, nos. 5,6, and 7, 
includes the following articles: —A late-Gothic Rhenish painting, by H.B. 
Wehle; Recent accessions of Greek sculpture, by G. M. A. Richter ; 
Early Gothic spurs, by Bashford Dean; An embossed Milanese 
casque by Paulus de Negroti, by Bashford Dean; A black Ming 
incense burner, Wan Li period, by S. C. B. Reitz ; A gift of tapestries 
and sculpture, by J. Breck; A painting diagnosed by X-ray, by H. B. 
Wehle ; Mohammedan Bathing plaques, by M.S. Dimand ; Two letters 
to Akhnaton, king of Egypt, by L. S. Bull ; Recent accessions of classical 
inscriptions, by Christine Alexander. 

Old-Time New England, vol. 16, no. 4, contains the following 
articles :—The Claflin-Richards House, Wenham, Mass., by Mrs. E. B. 
Cole ; A description of Robert McClaflin’s house, by W. S. Appleton ; 
How the doors of the Rev. Mr. Russell’s house in Branford came into 
the possession of Yale University, by G. D. Seymour; Ancient 
carpenters’ tools, v, by H. C. Mercer. 

Vol 17, no. 1, contains:—The Hancock house and its builder, by 
W. K. Watkins; Buildings and house hardware: gleanings from 
eighteenth-century Boston newspapers ; Old English pattern books of 
Hardware used in the building and cabinet-makers’ trades, by G. F. 
Dow; Wax figures in old museums, by Mabel Stivers. 

Mémoires de la Société Royale des Antiquaires du Nord, 1925, 1926-7, 
contains the following articles :—Iron working in Southern Jutland in 
prehistoric times and in the middle ages, by N. Nielsen; New 
discoveries of the older Stone Age: the discoveries at Holmegaard and 
Sverdborg, by H. C. Broholm in collaboration with K. Jessen and H. 
Winge. 

Suomen Museo (Finskt Museum), vol. 32, includes the following 
articles :—An archaeological find in Estland, by M. Sauramo; Acquisi- 
tions by the National Museum in 1920-3: the Stone Age, by A. 
Europaeus ; Frescoes in the church of Laitila, by A. W. Rancken; An 
eighteenth-century peasant inventory, by T. Itkonen: Norwegian art- 
investigations under the yoke of the classics, by J. Strzygowski; Reply 
to Professor Strzygowski, ,by K. K. Meinander; Names and arms 
scratched on the cliffs of the Aland islands, by R. Hausen; Acquisitions 
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by the National Museum in 1920-2: Bronze and Iron Ages, by A. 
Hackman. 

Suomen Muinaismuistoyhdistyksen Aikakauskirja (Finska Forn- 
minnesforeningens Tidskrift), vol. 35, contains the following articles :— 
The find at Kirimae in Estland, by M. Schmiedehelm: The Prehistory 
of the Yenissei Government, ii, by G. v. Merhart; The East and 
the West in the Finno-Ougrien Iron Age down to the ninth century of 
our era, by A. M. Tallgren; Anthropological contributions to the 
problem of Slavo-Finnish relations, by J. Czekanowski; Finnish 
pewter and pewterers, by J. Gahlnback. 

Bulletin de la Société nationale des Antiquaires de France, 1925, parts 
3 and 4, contains the following articles :—Ornamentation based on Cufic 
characters in Citeaux manuscripts, by J. J. Marquet de Vasselot; A 
Christian inscription from Djemila, by J. Zeiller; The meaning of the 
expression sedes maiestatis, by E. Bonnet ; Excavations in the gymna- 
sium at Orange, by J. Formigé; A tile with the figure of Christ from 
Saint-Denis, by F. de Mély; Mosaics and sculptures in the Museum at 
Utica, by L. Poinssot and R. Lautier; Discoveries in the church 
of Saint-Maurice at Vienne, by J. Formigé; Sparsiones in Roman 
theatres, by J. Formigé; Restoration of an inscription from Ostia, by 
A. Merlin; The inscription on the ring of Ulger, bishop of Angers, 
died 1148, by Canon Urseau ; Carthaginian capsella and oenochoe, by 
E. Vassel; The excavations at Alesia, by J. Toutain; A sculptured 
well-head at Barsanges, Corréze, by A. Mayeux; The meaning of the 
word maiestas, by P. Lauer; The terms grand chemin and chemin royal, 
and the ancient Roman roads in the middle ages, by E. Chénon; The 
immixtio manuum and the osculum in the ordination of priests, by 
Mgr. Batiffol; A thirteenth-century ivory relief from Spain, by J. J. 
Marquet de Vasselot; Clay sealings from Saint-Genest at Lavardin, 
by Abbé Plat. 

Bulletin Archéologique, 1924, part 2, contains the following papers :— 
An inscription from Puechredon (Gard), by Commandant Espérandieu ; 
An inscription from Ampus (Var), by R. Cagnat; The site of Lanna, 
by M. Besnier ; Excavations in the old church at Déols, by C. Enlart ; 
Excavations at Solutré, by G. Jeanton; Archaeological discoveries in 
Tunis, by L. Poinssot and R. Lautier; Archaeological discoveries in 
Tunis made by the geographical corps of the army in 1922-4, by 
R. Cagnat; The primitive plan of the Roman colony at Carthage, 
by C. Saumagne; Inscriptions from Carthage, by R. P. Delattre ; 
Byzantine leaden bullae found at Carthage, by M. Icard; The excava- 
tions at Volubilis, by L. Chatelain: Notes on Carthaginian topography:: 
the hill of Saint-Louis, by C. Saumagne. 

Revue Ar¢héologique, vol. 23, April-June 1926, contains the following 
articles: —A note on the tomb of Petosiris : a contribution to the history 
of the Persians in Egypt, by P. Montet; An ex-voto to Heracles in the 
Museum at Delos, by R. Demangel; Volcanoes and Gods, by G. 
Franklin; Mina de la Plata, by the late Horace Sandars; The sym- 
bolism of Gallo-Roman tombs, by L. Barbedette; A belt clasp of 
Italian type found at Rennes, by P. Couissin; The representation 
of the sale of oil on Greek vases, by F. J. M. de Waele; Prehistoric man 
in Mongolia, by E. Naville; Sesostris III, by G. Benédite ; Josephus’s 
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references to our Lord, according to R. Eisler; Ancient methods of 
correspondence, by S. Reinach. 

Aréthuse, July 1926, contains the following articles :—A find of gold 
coins at Vigny ; Two Majorcan coins, by H. Font y Salva; Cylinder 
seals from the Luynes collection, by L. Delaporte ; The bird on Persian 
coins, by Colonel Allotte de la Fuye; Heracles Epitrapezios, by 
W. Deonna; A medal of Henri II attributed to Germain Pilon, by 
J. Babelon; A medal by Gatteaux dated 1814, commemorating the 
restoration of the vaults of the Palais de Justice, by J. Vallery-Radot. 

Bulletin de la Société scientifique, historique et archéologique de la 
Corréze, vol. 48, part 1, contains the following articles :—Memoirs 
of Colonel Bial, written as a prisoner of war at Leipzig in 1814; 
Contribution to the history of the Teyssier family of Tulle, by Dr, 
Grilliére; The centenary of Jules Vialle the painter, by L. de Nussac. 

Bulletin historique de la Société des Antiquaires de la Morinie, 
no. 270, contains the following articles:—An autograph of Guillaume 
Fillastre, by Dr. Lanselle; Dom Mabillon and the magistrate of Saint- 
Omer, by Dr. Lanselle ; The admission of Gui de Brimeu to the frater- 
nity of Saint-Bertin in 1453, by G. Sens; Philip the Good’s visit to 
Saint-Bertin in August 1448, by M. Quenson de la Hennerie; An old 
uncial MS. from Saint-Bertin, by Dom A. Wilmart. 

Précis analytique des travaux de l Académie des Sciences, Belles- 
Lettres et Arts de Rouen, vols. for 1920, 1921, 1922, and 1923-4, includes 
the following papers:—The Benedictional of Archbishop Robert: a 
literary quarrel in 1747 between Abbé Saas and Dom Tassin, by H. 
Labrosse; Petty Roman tutelary deities, by M. Delabarre; The 
sources of Floquet’s ‘ L’anecdote Rouennaise au temps de Louis XI’, by 
H. Labrosse; Bells and bell towers, by Canon Jouen: The church 
of Bolleville, by Abbé Dubois; The two Saints Thibault, by Mme. L. 
Lefrancois-Pillion; Nicolas Poussin, by L. Coutil; Rouen in the time 
of Pascal, by P. Chirol; The identification of the tomb of Hugues 
d’Amiens, Archbishop of Rouen, in Rouen cathedral, by M. Allinne; 
Gothic architecture in Rouen in the seventeenth century, by Dr. Coutan. 

Hespéris, vol. 5, nos. 3 and 4, includes the following articles :—The 
Middle Atlas, by E. F. Gautier; The history of Sous in the nineteenth 
century, by L. Justinard ; The minaret of Kotobiya, by H. Basset and 
H. Terrasse; The caves of the Dir, by E. F. Gautier; The dazik 
method of decorating textiles among the Berbers, by P. Ricard; The 
troglodytes of Taza, by H. Basset. 

Mitteilungen des Deutschen Archaeologischen Instituts, Roimische 
Abteilung, vol. 40, parts 1 and 2, contains the following articles :— 
Report of an inspection of the fortresses at Syracuse and Selimos in 
May 1924, by A.Schramm; The upper storey of the Flavian Amphi- 
theatre, by A. von Gerkan; The punishment of Dirce on a mosaic at 
Aquincum, by L. von Nagy; Fifth-century copying in Pergamese 
statues, by G. Krahmer; The great theatre at Pompeii, by A. W. 
Byvanck; A head of Athene from Ephesus, by G. Libertini; The 
type of the head of the Medici Athena, by W. Amelung ; Iconographic 
Miscellanies, by K. Lehmann-Hartleben; The reconstruction of the 
Dolphin capitals in Hadrian’s Villa at Tivoli, by E. von Mercklin; 
Fragment of a Roman relief, by J. Sieveking ; The curvature of the 
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beams of the Doric temple at Cori, by A. von Gerkan; Studies in the 
art-history of Lower Italy and Sicily, by W. Amelung; Epigraphic 
Notes, by L. Wickert; Addendum to Rémische Mitteilungen, 1923/4, 
p. 264, by K. Lehmann-Hartleben. © 

Aarlager for nordisk Oldkyndighed og Historie, vol. 3, parts 14 and 15, 
contains the following articles :—New discoveries in the earliest Stone 
Age: Finds at Holmegaard and Sverdborg, by H. C. Broholm with 
contributions by K. Jessen and H. Winge ; Studies in the Snorra Edda, 
by R. C. Boer ; Saxo Grammaticus, by S. Larsen. 

Bergens Museums Aarbok, 1924-5, 3 Hefte (Bergen, 1926).—Special 
interest attaches to a paper in English by Johs. Boe on an ornamented 
Celtic bronze object, of which the use is at present uncertain. It con- 
sists of a depressed sphere about 5 in. across, in two halves overlapping 
at the equator, perforated in seven places at one pole and furnished 
with a tube at the other which projects about 14 in. and has an arm at 
right angles terminating in a bird's head. The author is inclined to 
call it a censer, but this explanation is only one degree more plausible 
than a hand-warmer. Its purpose is, however, of less moment than 
its decoration, which proves it to be loot from Ireland; and though 
found in a woman’s grave at Vinjum, Aurland, dating about 850, it was 
clearly made about a century earlier, and, unlike most examples of 
Irish metal work (of which many found in Norway are illustrated in 
the paper), it is engraved, not cast. The main design is a zone of 
ribbon scrolls in which traces of the original animal motive can be 
seen, and round the base of the tube is a zone of tightly wound spirals 
in groups: altogether a remarkable addition to Irish products of the 
eighth century. There is further a technical paper on two finds of 
textiles dating from the Migration period, with illustrations and 
diagrams of card-weaving ; and the usual lengthy list is given of recent 
additions to Bergen Museum, with more detailed treatment of a few 
discoveries by Mr. Boe. 

Oldtiden, Bind 11, st hefte, contains the following articles :—Early 
metallurgy in East Norway, by A. Bjorn; Relic holders and pilgrim 
badges, by R. Mowinckel. 

Trudy: Publications of the State Historical Museum, Moscow.— 
The State Historical Museum at Moscow has started a new set of 
publications called 7rudy, lit. works. They are divided into three 
series: Archaeological, General History, and Historical Sources: one 
of each has been received. Part 1 of the Archaeological Section (204 pp.) 
is mostly made up of papers by Professor V. A. Gorodtsev, Head of 
the Museum, upon such various subjects as ‘ Dacosarmatian religious 
elements in Russian popular Art’, the familiar symmetrical scenes of 
popular embroidery, which may well go back to Byzantine and 
Sassanian Textiles, being referred to such scenes as Rostovtsev has 
discussed in ‘Iranians and Greeks’ (pp. 104-12). Gorodtsev puts 
‘Rock drawings in the Turgay Province’, south-east of the Ural, about 
1500 B.C.,and makes them the source of those in Siberia, and in Norway. 
‘The settlement on the Ogub’, govt. of Kaluja, describes a village 
defended by a river and a canal and inhabited by Finns during the first 
four centuries A.D. Small antiquities he describes are a damascened 
stirrup in his museum which he places in central Europe (seventh—eighth 
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century A.D.), a ceremonial axe from Simbirsk (eleventh-twelfth cen- 
tury), perhaps made at Kiev, and puzzling lemon-shaped vessels which 
turn out to be lamps used by the Volga Bulgars. Professor Zakharov’s 
article on the Katanda Kurgans is substantially what appeared in the 
Fournal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, vol.lv. Mr.B.N.Grakov 
ascribes a class of amphora with as it were incised lettering on its stamps 
to Heraclea Pontica, from which it was exported all over south Russia : 
he gives a catalogue of the specimens in the Historical Museum. 

In the General History series there is an interesting account by 
N. A. Baklanova of the housing of the government offices (Prikdzy) 
in seventeenth-century Moscow. 

The series of historical sources is taken up with Princess Volkon- 
skaya's letters, too modern for our interests. 

The Russian State Academy for the History of Material Culture 
has since 1919 taken the place of the former Archaeological Com- 
mission ; the publications of the Commission were set out in Minns, 
Scythians and Greeks, pp. xxv—xxvi; of these the folio Ozohét (CR.) 
stopped with the year 1916, the large 8vo /zvéstiya (Bulletin, BCA.) 
at no. 66 (1918) and the folio Materials for the Archaeology of Russia 
(AR.) with no. 37, the last nos. being: 34,‘ Papers read by Russians 
in the London Historical Congress 1913’; 35, Miss Trevor,‘ An Olbian 
Polychrome Amphora found in 1901’; 36, Lukidnov and Grinévich, 
‘A Kalpis found at Kerch in 1906 and lIate r. f. Painting; 37, Ros- 
tovtsev, ‘ Finds in Barrows in the Orenburg Province’. CR. is discon- 
tinued ; BCA. is succeeded by small octavo /svéstiya of the Academy 
(BARCM.), and MAR. by Zapiski (Mémoires) MARCM. Forming 
part of the Academy’*is an Institute for Archaeological Technology 
which issues octavo /svéstiya (BIAT.) of mixed contents, and small 
handbooks on particular points, Materials for the Methodology of 
Archaeological Technology (MMAT.). There is also a Numismatic 
Commission producing 7rudy (= Travaux, TCN.). Some account of 
the contents of these publications may be useful. 

BARCM.1 (1921), 404 pp., 30 pl., contains 33 articles. Of them may 
be mentioned: Oréshnikov on coins of Aspurgus and other studies in 
coins of south Russia, Gamdalov-Churdev on coins of Cimolus, I]’in 
on various early Russian coins, inscriptions published by Latyshev 
and Shkorpil, Turdev’s last Egyptological articles, Ronchevski on 
Roman ceilings, Borédvka on the head-dresses from Chertomlyk, and, 
perhaps most important, the first instalment of a study of the Goths 
in the Crimea, by A. A Vasil’ev. 

BARCM. II (1922), 384 pp., 31 pl., 26 articles. Important pieces 
by Bartold on Central Asia, M. V. Farmakdévski on the Gorytus from 
Soldkha, V. V. Struve on the Patesi town GiShu or Umma, Latyshev’s 
last inscriptions, coin-studies by Oréshnikov and Zograf especially 
concerning Chersonesus, Knipdévich on three Vourva vases in the 
Hermitage, and Miss Trevor ona r.f. lecythus with Artemis, Waldhauer 
on Aphrodite Urania and Pandemos, A. A. Vasil’ev on Byzantine 
weights in the Hermitage, an interesting account of Russian church 
architecture in the eighteenth century by Baklanov, an important 
article on the representation of the dog in the antiquities of the 
Caucasus by A. A. Miller (cf. Read, 7rzbuze, pl. xxxii), and an attempt 
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of N. Y. Marr to derive Greek words for colours and fruits from his 
Japhetic languages. 

BARCM. III (1924), 352 pp., 15 pl., 15 articles: Zolotarév on an 
ethnological expedition to Tver’ and Rybinsk, an excellent account 
by V. M. Alexéev of the native Chinese archaeology, Piotrovski on 
the Panathenaic amphora from Elisavetinskaya, Fride on the ancient 
Russian palisaded towns, an important article by Likhachév on dated 
Byzantine seals and one by Izmaylov on Byzantine seals in the 
Academy; accessions of Cufic coins. in the Hermitage, by Vasmer, 
Marr on Japhetic cuneiform inscriptions. 

BARCM. IV (1925), 353 pp-, 20 pl., 21 articles: Report by A. A. 
Miller of the results of the expedition to the North Caucasus in 1923, 
and an article by him on three stone statues something like kémennja 
Bahy but showing men wearing Scythic or Sarmatian gear, one from 
a barrow at Elisavetinskaya (mouth of Don), the others at Ekateri- 
nodar, now renamed Kvasnodar. I. I. Meshchaninov writes of the 
geographical names of the Upper Araxes in Khaldi inscriptions. 
Islamic art is illustrated by Andréev on a column at Matcha, Bartold 
on his work at Samargand in 1924 and Dudin on the technique of the 
tile mosaics of Central Asia; Bykév and Vasmer write of two hoards 
of Cufic coins from Novgorod, Zograph on the coins of Tyras, K. K. 
Romanov of the artistic influences exchanged between Pskov, Novgorod, 
and Moscow; Jernstedt treats of the style of Dexamenus, Marr of 
Cimmerian and Scythian place-names in the Caucasus, Miss Trevor 
of a bronze Aquamanile in the Kiev hoard, and Tokarski of an 
architectural journey to Armenia in 1923. Among the shorter articles 
in these volumes are some upon Egyptology, Assyriology, and 
Renaissance craftsmanship which there is not space to mention 
separately. 

MARCM.1 (1921). B. V. Farmakovski, ‘Three Polychrome Vases 
in the form of statuettes found at Phanagoria’ (cf. e.g. Minns, of. ciz., 
pp. 344-6), ascribes them to late fifth and early fourth century B.C. 

BIAT. I (1922), 194 pp., begins with an account of the Institute by 
M. V. Farmakévski, then follow surveys of the problems pottery and 
glass present by the same, stone by A. E. Fersman, biological problems 
by M.I. Tikhi. A most interesting article by A. A. Popovitski on 
photographic technique describes results similar to those of the Italians 
in dealing with palimpsests. Besides short notes we have an important 
article by M. V. Farmakévski on Roman glass-kilns. 

BIAT. II (1924), 54 pp., consists entirely of an account of the work 
of the Institute for its first three years, its organization into five 
sections dealing with stone, pottery and glass, technology of colours 
and painting, metal, and organic remains, and reports of the papers 
read in the sections. A popular survey of the whole subject is 
projected. Such a paper read before a section is I. A. Halnbeck’s 
study of ‘Tin plague’, published as a supplement to the Report of the 
Russian Museum (formerly the Alexander III Museum), Leningrad, for 
1922. During the bad years the museums could not be warmed, and 
tin or pewter exposed to cold assumes the allotropic form of a black 
powder, and the presence of this powder acts like the germ of a disease 
and sets up the same change in neighbouring pieces. 
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The first part of the Materials for the Method of Archaeological 
Technology, 1924, 16 pp., is a handbook to the collection and treatment 
of organic remains in excavations: bones, wood, fibres, and the like. 
A similar pamphlet on metal objects is in preparation. 

The whole organization of the Institute, if it can be carried out 
according to the scheme, seems admirable. 

Travaux de la Commission Numismatique—I (1921). A. A. I'in, 
‘Topography of hoards of silver and gold ingots’, 82 pp., I map. 
The ingots include the Kiev and Novgorod grivuas that preceded the 
rouble and many other types of silver lump from the ninth to the 
fifteenth century. II (1922). A. A. Sievers, * Topography of hoards 
with Prag groats’, 37 pp.,1 pl.,1 map. They circulated from 1300 to 
the sixteenth century. III (1922). S. I. Chizhov, ‘The Drézdovo 
hoard of Russian coins of the time of Vasili Dmitrievich of Moscow’, 
68 pp., 6 pl., 240 coins, mostly c. 1400. IV (1923). S. A. Gamalov- 
Churdev, ‘The classification of Rubenid coins (after K. Sibilian) ’, 
21 pp.,6 pl. Ruben was a Bagratid whose descendants ruled Armenia 
from 1182-1375. The coins are singularly western in type. V (1924). 
A. A. Ilin, ‘ Topography of the ancient Russian coins of the tenth to 
eleventh centuries and of coins of the feudal period’, 58 pp., 2 maps, 
1 plate, The latter gives the very interesting coins of Vladimir the 
Great, from which were copied the Ukrainian stamps. 

The Academy has also published :—‘ The Ethnological Expedition 
to the Upper Volga: Peasants’ buildings in the Yaroslav-Tver region’, 
1926, 176 pp., 115 illustrations, giving a most interesting account of 
the wooden houses and farm-buildings of north-central Russia. 

Fornvannen: Meddelanden fran K. Vitterhets Historie och Anti- 
kvitets Akademien, 1925, hafte 3-4 (Stockholm). Sune Lindqvist 
points out that the conical helmets found in Teutonic graves of the 
fifth century A.D., and believed to be of Black Sea origin, were evi- 
dently made for short-headed warriors. Examples with protection 
for the eyes and nose are quoted from Italy, and one from Tuscany 
has an inscription connecting it with Agilulf (590-616). In a paper 
on prehistoric and medieval Visby, John Nihlén is chiefly concerned 
with an occupation-site dating perhaps from the passage-grave or 
earliest cist period, and photographic illustrations are given of the 
finds. The Stangends skull, which resembles those of Cro-Magnon 
and Combe Capelle, is again discussed by C. M. Fiirst; and in 
describing a number of graves of the third century in Uppland, nearly 
all after cremation, Gunnar Ekholm is led to discuss, in connexion 
with a holy well adjoining one of the graves, the Fertility cult of the 
first century referred to by Tacitus as common to several German 
tribes. M. Stenberger supplies a preliminary report on the Isman- 
torpsborg, a stronghold in the centre of Oland, where similar works 
are attributed to the fifth and sixth centuries. The plan showing 
a crowd of walled dwellings within the enclosure is remarkable, and 
there are photographic views of the dry-walling. The largest ship- 
engraving of the Bronze Age in Sweden, at Brandskogen in Uppland, 
is described and illustrated by Arthur Nordén, and for the first time 
the paddles are indicated in the hands of six standing oarsmen. The 
animal-head terminals of prow and stern are also otherwise unknown 
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on rock-carvings, and the figure of a man supporting the stern under 
water indicates a cult-object, the date being the second period of the 
Bronze Age. There are other articles, all summarized in German, 
and shorter communications including a few reviews. 

Annales du Service des Antiquités de TE gypte, vol. 25, parts 1 and 2, 
contains the following articles :—Report on the work at Karnak, 1924-5, 
by M. Pillet; Harmakhis, the high priest of Amon, and two queens 
of the XX Vth dynasty, by G. Lefebvre; An abridged version of the 
Marriage Stela, by G. Lefebvre ; Damage caused by salt at Karnak, 
by A. Lucas; Preliminary report on the excavations carried out in 
1924-5 in the southern part of the necropolis of Memphis, by G. 
Jéquier ; Stelae found by M. E. Baraize at Deir el Medineh, by-B. 
Bruyére; Painted box from Kom Washim, by G. A. Wainwright ; 
Wooden door and stool from Kom Washim, by the same; Turnery, etc., 
from Kom Washim and Gerzah, by the same; A hoard of silver from 
Menahah, Girga Mudiriah, by the same; A dagger of the Early New 
Kingdom, by the same; Antiquities from Middle Egypt and the 
Fayim, by the same; Three Stelae from Nag’ ed Deir, by the same; 
Excavations at the Step Pyramid, Saggara, 1y24—5, by C. M. Firth ; 
A eucharistic table, by G. Lefebvre; Précis of the Survey of Egypt 
Paper no. 39, by J. H. Cole, on the size and orientation of the Great 
Pyramid, by R. Engelbach; New details for insertion in the Theban 
1/1000 scale maps, i, Deir el-Madina, by B. Bruyére; King Zadfre the 
immediate successor of Khoufou-Cheops, by H. Gauthier. 
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*Two Glastonbury Legends: King Arthur and St. Joseph of Arimathea. By J. 
Armitage Robinson, D.D., Dean of Wells. 74x 5. Pp. xi+68. Cambridge: 
at the University Press, 1926. 2s. 6d. 

*Oxford City Properties. By the Rev. H. E. Salter. 83x53. Pp. xii+417. - 
Oxford Historical Society, vol. Ixxxiii, Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, for 
the Oxford Historical Society, 1926. 

*England in Tudor times: an account of its social life and industries. By L. F. 
Salzman, Pp. viiit143. London: Batsford, 1926. 

*Private correspondence and miscellaneous papers of Samuel Pepys, 1679-1703, in 
the possession of J. Pepys Cockerell. Edited by J. R. Tanner. In two 
volumes. 83x53. Pp. xliv+ 382; iv+392. London: Bell, 1926. 36s, 

*Francesco Petrarca, the first modern man of letters, his life and correspondence : 
a study of the early fourteenth century (1304-1347). By Edward H. R. 
Tatham. In two volumes. 9$x6. Pp. xxiiit+ 488; xv+444. London: 
The Sheldon Press, 1925. 18s. each volume. 

*Calendar of Plea and Memoranda Rolls preserved among the archives of the 
Corporation of the City of London at the Guildhall. Rolls A1ra-Ag, 
A.D. 1323-1364. Edited by H. H. Thomas. Printed by order of the 
Corporation under the direction of the Library Committee. 9}x 6. 
Pp. xxxvi+334. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1926. 155. 

*On Swan-Marks. By N. F. Ticehurst. Reprint from British Birds, vol. 19, 
nos. ir and 12. 8$x5}. Pp. 262-73, 294-306. London, 1926, 

*An historical review of the laws, orders, and customs anciently used for the 
preservation of swans in England, Reprint from British Birds, vol. 19, no. 8. 

8x5}. Pp. 186-205. London, 1926. 
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*A History of the Township and Manor of Clayton-le-Moors, co. Lancaster. By 
Richard Trappes-Lomax. 83 x6}. Pp.xi+175. Publications of the Chetham 
Society, new series, vol. 85. Manchester, 1926. 

-* Winchester College, its history, buildings, and customs, By the Winchester 
College Archaeological Society. 7}x5. Pp. x+210. Winchester: P. & G, 
Wells, 1926, 

. *St. Dunstan in the East, Great Tower Street, E.C. Written as a guide to the 
exhibition of plate, records, and antiquities, July 15 and 16, 1926, By Arthur 
G. B. West, rector. 84x53. Pp.24. 1926. 15. 

*A copy of papers relating to Musters, Beacons, Subsidies, etc., in the County of 
Northampton, A. D. 1586-1623. Edited by Joan Wake, with an introduction 
by John E. Morris. Publications of the Northamptonshire Record Society, 
vol, 3. 9#x6. Pp. cxxxiii+261. Kettering, 1926. 

*Malta: the islands and their history. By the Hon. Them. Zammit. 7 x 43. 
Pp. viiit+ 456. Valletta, Malta: The Malta Herald, 1926. 

*The Old Town Hall of Leicester. Illustrated Souvenir and Guide. 8} x 5}. 
Pp. 16. Leicester: Published by the Museum and Libraries Committee, 1926. 

*Calendar of the Patent Rolls preserved in the Public Record Office. Edward VI. 
Vol. III, 1549-1551. 10$x7. Pp. ii+437. London: Stationery Office, 
Adastral House, Kingsway, 1925. £1 Ios. 

*Early Records of the University of St. Andrews. The Graduation Roll, 1413- 
1579, and the Matriculation Roll, 1473-1579. Transcribed and edited by 
James Maitland Anderson. 9$x 5}. Pp. xliii+370. Publications of the 
Scottish History Society, 3rd series, vol. 8. Edinburgh, 1926. 

*Miscellany of the Scottish History Society: Cadara’s Commentary on the expedi- 
tion to Scotland made by Charles Edward Stuart, Prince of Wales; The 
Manuscript History of Craignish ; Miscellaneous Charters, 1165-1300, from 
transcripts in the collection of the late Sir William Fraser. 9}x 5%. Pp. 399. 
Publications of the Scottish History Society, 3rd series, vol. 9, Edinburgh, 
1926. 

*Index of Wills, Administrations, and Probate Acts in the York Registry, A. D. 1673- 
1680, and also of Wills, etc., in the Peculiar of Beeford ; together with tables 
of all printed indexes and of the principal collections of abstracts of Yorkshire 
Wills, etc. 83x53. Pp.viiit+219. Yorkshire Archaeological Society, Record 
Series, vol. 68. Printed for the Society, 1926. 


Indian Archaeology. 


*Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, no. 19. The Jami Masjid at 
Badaum and other buildings in the United Provinces. By J. F. Blakiston. 
12x10. Pp. 9+ii, with 25 plates. Calcutta, 1926. 9s. 9d. 

*Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, no. 22. An historical memoir on 
the Qutb; Delhi. By J. A. Page. 13x10. Pp. ix+49+iii, with 22 plates. 
Calcutta, 1926. 

*Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, no. 26. Two statues of Pallava 
kings and five Pallava inscriptions in a Rock-temple at Mahabalipuram. By 
Rao Bahadur H. Krishna Sastri. 13x10. Pp.v+11+v. Calcutta, 1926. 2s. 

*Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, no. 28. Bhasa and the authorship 
of the thirteen Trivandrum plays. By Hirananda Sastri. 12310, Pp. iii+ 
35. Calcutta, 1926. 14 annas or Is. 6d. 

*The diary of Ananda Ranga Pillai. Translated from the Tamil by order of the 
Government of Madras. Edited by H. Dodwell. Vol. X. 8$x 5}. 
Pp. xxiv+ 428. Madras, 1925. 3 rupees. 

*Annual Report of the Mysore Archaeological Department for the year 1925, 
with the Government review thereon. 13x8}. Pp. 2+iii+106+53+13. 
Bangalore, 1926. 

*Annual Report on South-Indian Epigraphy for the year ending 31st March 1925. 
8}. Pp.ii+95. Madras, 1926. ‘Rs, 1.10. 

*Annual Report on the Archaeological Survey of Ceylon for 1924-25. 13x 84. 
Pp. 11-18, with six plates. Colombo, 1926. 40 cents, 
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Manuscripts. 

*La Miniature du xii® siécle 4 ’Abbaye de Citeaux d’aprés les manuscrits de la 
Bibliothéque de Dijon. Par C. Oursel. 13x10. -Pp. 84, with 52 plates. 
Dijon: Venot, 1926. 45 francs suisses. 


Metal-work. 


*The Treasure of the Oxus with other examples of Oriental Metal-work. By 
O. M. Dalton. Second edition. 11 x8}. Pp. Ixxvi+75, with 40 plates. 
London: British Museum, 1926. 


Monastic. 


*The Home of the Monk: an account of English monastic life and buildings in the 
Middle Ages. By the Rev. D. H. S. Cranage. 735}. Pp. xi+123. 
Cambridge: at the University Press, 1926. 6s. 


Numismatics. 


*Los Reyes de Taifas : estudio hist6rico-numismatico de los Musulmanes espajioles 
en el siglo v de la Hégira (xi de J.C.). Por Antonio Prieto y Vives. 11 x 7. 
Pp. 279. Madrid: Junta para ampliacién de estudios e investigaciones 
cientfficas, 1926, 20 pesetas. 


Place-Names. 

*The Place-Names of Bedfordshire and Huntingdonshire. By A. Mawer and 
F. M. Stenton. English Place-Name Society, vol. iii. 83} x 53. Pp. xlii+ 316. 
Cambridge: at the University Press, 1926. 18s. 


Prehistoric Archaeology. 


*A Guide to the Antiquities of the Stone Age in the Department of British and 
Mediaeval Antiquities. Third edition. 8}x 5}. Pp. xiv+204. London: 
British Museum, 1926. 25. 6d. 

*Catalogue of products illustrating the Tardenoisian and other microlithic industries 
exhibited at the rooms of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain 
and Ireland, 52 Upper Bedford Place, June 8th to June 22nd, 1926. 10x 7}. ‘ 
Pp. 8. Published by the Institute. " 

*Préhistoire de la Norvége. Par Haakon Shetelig. 7$x5. Pp. viiit+280. Oslo: 4 
Aschehoug, 1926. 

*Praha Pravéka (Prague al’époque préhistorique). Napsal Dr. Albin Stocky. With 
a French résumé. 11x 8}. Pp. 29. Prague, 1925. 4 

*Studies in Danish Geology. By Henry Dewey. 83x53}. Reprint Proc. Geol. e 

Assoc., XXxvii, 1926, pp. 117-161. 


Roman Archaeology. . 

*A Guide to the Roman Wall. By R. G. Collingwood. 7}x5. Pp. 32. New- 
castle-upon-Tyne: Reid, 1926. 6d. 

*On a Romano-British Castration Clamp used in the rites of Cybele. By Alfred G. 
Francis. Reprint Proc. R. Soc. Medicine, xix (Section of the History of Medicine). 
10x 7. Pp. 16, London, 1926. 

*The Social and Economic History of the Roman Empire. By M. Rostovtzeff. 
9%x6}. Pp. xxv+695. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press, 1926. 455. ° 
*Der Obergermanisch-Raetische Limes des Rémerreiches. Lieferung xliv. 
Strecke 10: Der Odenwaldlimes von Worth am Main bis Wimpfen am 
Neckar. Bearbeitet von Ernst Fabricius. 12}x9}. Pp. 120. Leipzig: 

Petters, 1926. £2 15. 9d. 


Teutonic Archaeology. 


*Svenska Runristare. Av Erik Brate. 9}x 6}. Pp. 139. Kungl. Vitterbets Historie 
och Antikvitets Akademiens Handlingar, vol. 33, part 3. Stockholm, 1925. 
*Vendelkulturens alder och ursprung. Av Sune Lindqvist. 9}x 6}. Pp. 203. 
Stockholm: Akademiens Forlag, 1926. 6 kr. 
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Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 


Thursday, 3rd Fune 1926. The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, K.T., 
President, in the Chair. 

Professor H. A. Ormerod and Mr. P. H. Lawson were admitted 
Fellows. 

Dr. Philip Nelson, F.S.A., exhibited the monumental brass of George 
Wyndbourne and wife, 1531, formerly in St. Paul’s church, Canterbury, 
and now to be returned to the church; and four medieval finger-rings. 

The following were elected Fellows:—Sir Frederic George Kenyon, 
proposed honoris causa, Mr. Gerald Leslie Makins Clauson, Mr. Alex- 
ander Keiller, Mr. Roy Hyde Linaker, Dr. Tom Armstrong Bowes, 
Thomas Cecil Lord Farrer, Dr. John Davy Rolleston, Mr. Walter 
Ernest Tower, Mr. Charles Sydney Prideaux, Mr. William Cooper, 
Major Norman George Brett-James, and Dr. Robert Arthur Young. 


Thursday, roth Fune 1926. The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
K.T., President, in the Chair. 

The following were admitted Fellows :—Major N. G. Brett-James, 
Dr. J. D. Rolleston, Mr. E. W. Tristram, and Mr. W. E. Tower. 

Mr. L. A. Lawrence, F.S.A., exhibited and presented the seal matrix 
of George Newell, Commissary and Official of the archdeaconries of 
Lincoln and Stow. 

Mr. V. B. Crowther-Beynon, F.S.A., exhibited and presented two 
portrait medals of Martin Folkes, President. 

The Provost of Eton, F.S.A., and Mr. E. W. Tristram, F.S.A., read 
a paper on Wall-paintings in Croughton church, Northants, which 
will be printed in Archaeologia. 


Wednesday, 16th Fune 1926: Special Meeting. The Earl of Crawford 
and Balcarres, K.T., President, in the Chair. 

Mr. R.C. Fowler, F.S.A., moved :—‘ That the Council be requested 
to arrange that the Society’s session shall begin approximately one 
month earlier than at present and end correspondingly sooner.’ 

After discussion the motion was carried. 


Thursday, 17th Fune 1926. The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
K.T., President, in the Chair. 

Mr. R. T. Gunther read a paper on Cole’s Great Astrolabe 1575 
and other instruments, which will be printed in Archaeologia. 

In illustration of the paper instruments were exhibited by the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, the University of St. Andrews, 
the Lewis Evans collection, and Sir William Lawrence, F.S.A.; and 
Jugge’s edition of the 2ishop’s Bible, 1572, was exhibited by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. 


Thursday, 24th Fune 1926: The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
K.T., President, in the Chair. 
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Mr. W. Cooper, Mr. J. Charlesworth, and Dr. R. A. Young were 
admitted Fellows. 

The President referred to the deaths of Mr. Everard Green and 
Lt.-Col. George Babington Croft Lyons, both Past Vice-Presidents, 
and moved that an expression of regret and sympathy be recorded 
on the Minutes. 

The motion was carried unanimously, the Fellows signifying their 
assent by rising in their places. 

Mr. J. P. Bushe-Fox, F.S.A., read the report on the excavations 
at Richborough which will be published as a Report of the Research 
Committee. 


Thursday, 1st Fuly 1926: Extra Meeting. The Earl of Crawford 
and Balcarres, K.T., President, in the Chair. 

Mr. G. L. M. Clauson, Mr. John Murray, and Sir Frederic Kenyon 
were admitted Fellows. 

Mr. Howard Carter read a paper on Recent excavations at Luxor. 

The Ordinary Meetings of the Society were then adjourned until 
Thursday, 21st October 1926. 
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Abacus, the, 265, 274. 
Abbott, G. Wyman, 188, 238, 239. 
Abraham, J. W., 43. 

Accounting, medieval and later methods 
of, 264-5, 267, 272-3. 

Adderbury (Oxon.), 103-4. 

Adze, stone, 66. 

Aeneolithic period, 17. 

Agate beads, Babylonian, 379. 

Agecroft Hall, purchase and removal of, 
247-8. 

Aigina, Prehistoric, 463. 

Akeman Street, excavations on the, 43-53. 

Alabaster: altar-piece, English, 304-7; 
carvings, English, in Spain, 307 ; image 
of St. John’s head, 239 ; tables, 239. 

Alderney, excavations in, 166-74, 357; 
the Nunnery at Longy Bay, 166, 170. 

Alexandra, Queen, address of condolence 
to the King on the death of, 237. 

Algorism, 265. 

Altai region, ancient wood and bone work 
from the, 410-15. 

Altar-piece, alabaster, 304-6. 

Altars, Sumerian, 371-3. 

Amber beads, 185, 445. 

America, purchase of archives and rare 
books for, 242-3; purchase of ancient 
buildings for, 247-8. 

Amphora, Roman, 170. 

Amulets, shell, bull-shaped, 394. 

Ancient Monuments Act, 249-51, 255, 260. 

Ancient Monuments Board, 250, 260, 261, 
262. 

Anderson, R. C., Letters of the Fifteenth 
and Sixteenth Centuries, 328. 

Anglo-Saxon: architecture, 209-12; 
beads, 77-8; brooches, 184, 185; 
bucket, 185; burials, 77-8, 179, 184-5, 
444, 446; coins, 446; finds, 184-5; 
finger-ring, 186-7; jewels, 446-7; 
knives, 184-5; monastery, 364; pot- 
tery, 184; rings, 77-8; shield-bosses, 
184-5; spear-heads, 184-5; sword, 
185; village, 356. 

Antiquaries, Society of: anniversary ad- 
dress, 241-62; anniversary meeting, 
356-64; auditors, appointment of, 238; 
— report for 1925, 356 ; change in date 
of beginning and closing of session, 484; 

Council, Report of, for 1925-6, 356-63; 


INDEX TO VOL. VI 


gift of silk banner to, 364 ; grants made 

by the Society, 166, 357; Library, 357; 

—, gifts to, 357-60; obituaries, 194, 

360-3, 4513 Officers and Council, elec- 

tion of, 363; Proceedings, 237, 356, 

484-5; publications, 360; research 

work, 356-7, 485 ;, Statutes, alterations 

and additions to, 239; temporary sus- 
pension of ordinary meetings owing to 
the General Strike, 364; Treasurer’s 
statement for 1925, 363; —, vote of 

thanks to, 356. 

Antlers, 3, 5, 167, 169. 

Antoninus Pius, coin of, 319. 

Appleby (Westmorland), medieval bells 
at St. Michael’s, 426. 

Arabian desert, North, worked flints from 
the, 432-41. 

Arabic numerals, use of, in English arch- 
ives, 263-4, 266-75; on medieval bells, 
297, 301. 

Archaeological Societies, Congress of, 

244, 245, 246; Congress in Palestine, 


443. 

Archeologia, Atti della Pontificia Accademia 
Romana di, 94-7. 

Archéologie, Société frangaise d’, 442. 

Archives, collections of, destruction and 
removal of, 241-6. 

—, English, use of Arabic and Roman 
numerals in, 263-75. 

Arithmetic, medieval system of, 265-6, 
272-3. 

Armour Sales, 1881-1924, 334-7: 

Armourers’ Company of London, 356. 

Arretine bowl, 1773; chalice, 310. 

Arrow-heads: bronze, 67, 182, 322 ; flint, 
364, 440; stone, 57. 

Artistic objects, export of, 261-2. 

Arts and Historic Buildings, Board of, 261. 

Arts in Early England, The, 209-12. 

Ashley (Hants), church bells at, 426. 

Askoi, prehistoric, 63, 70. 

Astbury (Cheshire), dug-out canoe from 
stream near, 133-4, 142, 147. 

Asthally (Oxon.), excavations near, 43-53; 
‘Asthally’ or ‘Asthall Leigh’, 43 7., 
313-14. 

Astrolabe, Cole’s, 474. 

Athens, British School at, 78, 80. 

Atkinson, D., 319. 
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Auch (France), glass-painting in the win- 
dows of the cathedral, 28, 29, 33. 

Auden, Dr. G. A., 84. 

Austin, W., 184. 

Awls, bone, 67. 

Axe-heads, bronze, 171, 173; stone, 12, 
15, 20, 24, 66. 

Aymestrey (Hereford), bridge over the 

Lugg at, 286. 


Babylonian: see Sumerian. 

Bagley (Salop), dug-out canoe found at, 
151. 

Bagshawe, T. W., 184. 

Baildon, W. Paley 245. 

Balch, H. E., 238. 

Balfour, H., 441. 

Bangle, bronze, 176. 

Barcelona, Junta de Museos: Catélogo de 
la Seccion de Arte Romédnico, 464. 

Barnard, F. P., Edward IV’s French Expe- 
dition of 1475, the Leaders and their 
Badges, 213-15. 

Barnby, Lord, 39, 42. 

Barron, Rev. D..G., The Castle of Dunnottar 
and its history, 326-8. 

Barrows, 77, 91-2, 175. 

Barton (Lancs.), dug-out canoe found in 
the Irwell at, 139, 142, 143, 145, 148. 
Bath (Som.), preservation of ancient 

monuments by, 259. 

Batons, Roman, fragments of, 178. 

Batten, J.D., Papers of the Society of Mural 
Decorators and Painters in Tempera, 
202-3. 

Bau, the goddess, statue of, 375-6. 

Beacon Hill Barrow (Suffolk), bone 
necklace and pin from, 175. 

Beads: agate, 379; amber, 185, 445; 
bone, 65; bronze, 67 ; carnelian, 381 ; 
crystal, 381; glass, 77-8; glass paste, 
193; gold, 379; lapis lazuli, 381; 
lignite, 176; paste, 444; shell, 78; 
stone, 77. 

Beakers: Belgic, 192, 310; Bronze Age, 
176; Castor, 190. 

Beauchamp, Richard, earl of Warwick, 
effigy of, at Warwick, 448-9. 

Beazley, F. C., Thurstaston in Cheshire, 
103-4. 

Beck, H., 78. 

Becker the Counterfeiter, 325-6. 

Bedford (Beds.), medieval bell at St. 
Mary’s, 302. 

Bell, Miss Gertrude, 365-6, 438, 440. 

Bell-founding, medieval, 418-19, 428. 

Bell-ringing, medieval, 418, 420-2; gilds 
of ringers, 418, 422. 

Bells, continental, of the medieval period, 
430-1. 

Bells, medieval, 237, 294-303, 416-31; 

list of dated bells, 297. 


Bell-towers, English, 408, 417, 423. 

Bellyeteres, medieval bell-founders, 419. 

Beverley Minster (Yorks.), medieval bell 
at, with inscription, 430. 

Bickley, W. B.,and Carter, W.F., Abstract 
of the Bailiffs’ Accounts of Monastic and 
other Estates in the county of Warwick, 
199-201. 

Bidder, Lt.-Col., 237. 

Billinghay (Lincs.), dug-out canoe found 
at, 151. 

Billson, C. J., Leicester Memoirs, 198-9. 

Bilson, J., 442. 

Birdlip (Glos.), Early British burial at, 75. 

Birkenhead Priory and the Mersey Ferry, 

Birmingham ,The Records of King Edward’ s 
School, 199, 201. 

Birtsmorton (Worc.), painted glass for- 
merly in the church at, 152-3, 157. 
Blaenffos (Pembroke), dug-out canoe 

found at, 151. 

Blake, Rev. J. E. H., 238. 

Bles, J., Surgery : a hundred years ago, 218. 

Blyth (Notts.), plan of the Benedictine 
priory church of St. Mary, 36-42. 

Boer, J. de la, glass-painting by, 32. 

Bolgary, Govt. Kazan, bronze plaque 
from, 414. 

Bolland, W. C., 4 Manual of Year Book 
Studies, 100-1. 

Bone objects : awls, 67 ; bead, 65; comb, 
170; diadem with spiral decoration, 
410; implement, 4; necklace, 175; 
needles, 64, 65, 67; pentagonal plate, 
412; pims, 170, 175, 195. 

Boni, Giacomo, 360, 361, 363. 

Book-keeping, Italian, introduced into 
England, 267, 268. 

Bosses, bronze, 177, 179, 184-5. 

Bowes, Dr. T. A., 484. 

Bowls: Arretine, 117; Babylonian, 371; 
bronze, 239, 276-83, 379 ; Copper, 381; 
Early Iron Age, 239, 276-80; glazed, 
371; prehistoric, 65-70; Romano- 
British, 178, 192, 310; Samian, 192; 
stone, 381. 

Box (Wilts.), stone celt from, 442-4. 

Boxford (Suffolk), Iron Age pottery from, 


309. 

Bracelet, gold, 308. 

Bradfer-Lawrence, H. L., 237. 

Brakspear, H., Birkenhead Priory, monastic 
buildings of, 101-2; The Church of St. 
Bartholomew at Corsham, Wiltshire, 103. 

Bramshaw (Hants and Wilts.), medieval 
church bell at, 424. 

Brass, monumental: of Dame Alice Hamp- 
ton, 296 ; of George Wyndbourne and 
wife, 484; of a lady, c. 1530, 238. 

Brasyer family of bell-founders, 419. 

Brazier, clay, 371. 
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Bredwardine (Hereford), bridge over the 

Wye at, 287. 

Brenting Hill (Glos.), lignite bead from, 
176, 

Brett-James, Major N. G., 484. 

Brewis, W. Parker, 363. 

Bricks: clay, rectangular, 62, 65, 67; 
Roman, 75,170; Sumerian and Baby- 
lonian, 368-75, 378-80, 382-400. 

Bridges, ancient, in Herefordshire, 284- 


93. 

Bridgwater (Som.), medieval record of 
bell at, 419. 

Brigg (Lincs.), dug-out canoe found at, 
127, 134, 142-4, 149. 

Bristol (Glos.), medieval bell-foundry at, 
418, 419. 

Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeo- 
logical Society, 259. 

British, Early: bronze bowls, 276-83; 
burials, 75. 

British Museum: Anglo-Saxon finger- 
ring, 186; Anglo-Saxon jewels, 446 ; 
bronze bowl, 278; bronze mould, 448 ; 
carved wooden knife-handle, 159-62; 
dug-out canoes, 129, 147, 148, 150; 
gold bracelet of the late Bronze Age, 
308; joint expedition to Mesopotamia, 
365; Roman pewter vases, 321. 

Broadwood near Leominster (Hereford), 
bridge over the Arrow at, 286, 291. 

Bronze Age, 4, 17, 54, 56, 58, 62, 68, 71, 
127, 142, 144, 171-3, 175-6, 189, 308, 
309; burial, 77; gold bracelet, 308; 
hoards, 171, 309, 444-6; pottery, 56, 
77, 175-6. 

Bronze objects: arrow-heads, 67, 182, 
322; axe-heads, 171,173; bangle, 176; 
bead, 67; bosses, 177, 179; bowls, 239, 
276-83, 379; brooches, 176-7, 193; 
buckle, 173; celts, 171-3, 309; cere- 
monial shovels, 238, 314-15; daggers, 
172, 309; double axe, 67, 68; halberds, 
171; harness-mounting, 177; hooks, 
171; knife-daggers, 171,. 173; knives, 
64, 171; loops, 444-5; mirror, 379; 
mould with lion, 447-8; neck-ring, 
172; ornament, 65; palstave, 238; 
paterae, 177; pins, 193; plaque, 414; 
razors, 172, 1733 rings, 172, 173, 177, 
309; sickles, 67, 68, 173; spear-heads, 
171,1733 swords, 171, 173, 309; thim- 
ble, 170; vessel, 168. 

Brooches: Anglo-Saxon, 184, 185, 444; 
bronze, 176-7, 1933; disc, 184; gold, 
82; iron, 169. 

Brown, G. Baldwin, The Arts in Early 
England, 209-12. 

Bucket, Anglo-Saxon, 185. 

Buckland Denham (Som.), Saxon ceme- 
tery at, 77-8. 

Buckle, bronze, 173. 


INDEX 


Buckley, F., 193. 
Budgen, Rev. W., 239, 240. 

Biigelkanne’, Mycenean, 67, 71. 
Bulleid, A., 77. 

Bullisdon, Thomas, medieval bell-founder, 


302. 
Burford, William, medieval bell-founder, 


430. 

Burials: Anglo-Saxon, 77-8, 179, 184-5, 
446; British, 75; Bronze Age, 77; 
Majorcan, 356; prehistoric, 166-73 ; 
Roman, 178, 179, 193; Sumerian and 
Babylonian, 379, 384-400. See Cre- 
mation burials. 

Burkitt, M.C., 444. 

Burnswark Hill (Dumfriesshire), Roman 
camps on, 83-4. 

Burpham (Sussex), dug-out canoe found 
in the Arun at, 144, 150. 

Bur-Sin, buildings of, at Ur, 366-9, 371-2, 
377, 386-8, 391. 

Burwell (Cambs.), excavation of Anglo- 
Saxon cemetery at, 444. 

Bury St. Edmunds (Suffolk), medieval 
bell-foundry at, 418. 

Bushe-Fox, J. P., 356, 485. 

Buxton, L. H. D., 364, 432. 

Byfleet (Surrey), dug-out canoe found at, 


Caerwent (Mon.), recent excavations at, 


Cairn, chambered, 356. 

Cairo, mosque of Amrou at, 253-4, 360. 

Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts, 
relating to English affairs, existing in the 
archives and collections of Venice, and in 
other libraries of Northern Italy, 216. 

Calendar of the Close Rolls preserved in the 
Public Record Office: Richard II (1392- 
1396), 212-13. 

Cambridge (Cambs.): Early Iron Age 
group found at, 176-7; medieval bell 
at All Saints church, 426; Prehistoric 
and Romano-British objects from 
England in the University Museum 
of Archaeology and Ethnology, 175-80, 
316; Romano-British objects found at 
Girton College, 179-80. 

Cambridge Antiquarian Society, 175, r77, 
444 

Camps, Roman, 83-4. 

Canoe, ‘dug-out’, from Llangorse (Bre- 
conshire), with notes on monoxylous 
craft found in England and Wales, 
121-51, 237. 

Canoes, dug-out, in China and the East, 
319-20. 

Canterbury (Kent) : dated medieval bell 

at St. Mary Bredin, 297 ; monumental 

brass formerly in St. Paul’s church, 484; 
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Norman Conquest, 240. 
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St. Austin’s Abbey church before the | Chirbury (Salop), dug-out canoe from, 


142 151. 


Capel Garmon (Denbigh), chambered Chithurst (Sussex), medieval church bell 


cairn at, 356. 
Capper, Maj.-Gen. Sir John, 167, 174. 
Caracalla, coins of, 319. 
Carausius IT, new coin of, 312-13. 
Carlisle (Cumberland), recent discoveries 
at, 81-2. 
Carmarthen Museum: dug-out canoe, 
129, 151. 
Carolingian architecture in England, 408. 
Carter, H., 485. 
Carter, Joseph, bell-founder, 302-3. 


at, 426. 


Christopher, St., the Baptism of, in 


Carter, W. F.,The Records of King Edward's | 


School, Birmingham, 201. See 
Bickley, W. B. 

Cartwright, Thomas, 
Puritanism, 85-6. 

Casson, S., 59. 

Castor ware, Igo, 

Caucasus, horn cheek-piece from the, 
415. 

Cave, C. J..P., 237, 238. 

Caversfield (Oxon.), medieval church bell 
at, with inscriptions, 423-4. 

Caves, burial, in Majorca, 356. 

Cawdor, Earl, 175, 238, 239. 

Celtic, Late: cinerary urns, 309; fire- 
dog, 316-18. 

Celts ; bronze, 171-3, 309 3 copper, 173; 
stone, 22, 54, 169, 442. 

Cemeteries: see Burials. 

Ceremonial shovels, bronze, 238, 314-15. 

Cerrig-y-Drudion (Denbigh), Early 
British bronze bowl from, 239, 276-80. 

Chaldon (Surrey), medieval church bell 
at, with inscription, 428. 

Chalice, Arretine, 310. 

Change-ringing of bells, 420. 

Charlesworth, J., 238, 485. 

Charlton, O. J., 238, 239. 

Chatteris (Cambs,), dug-out canoe found 
on the Fens near, 127, 147. 

Chatwin, P. B., 448. 

Chaucer Criticism and Allusion, Five Hun- 
dred Years of, 204. 

Chauchitsa (Macedonia), prehistoric set- 
tlement at, 68, 69, 71. 

Cheek-pieces of a bridle, horn, 415. 

Cheetham, F. H., 318. 

Chelles implements, 74. 

Chester, Calendar of County Court, City 
Court, and Eyre Rolls of, 1259-1297, 
331-2. 

Childe, V. Gordon, The Dawn of European 
Civilization, 89-90. 

Chilworth (Hants), pair of medieval 
church bells at, 424. 

China, dug-out canoes in, 319--20. 

Chipping Campden (Glos.), town-planning 

in, 260. 


199, 
and Elizabethan 


European art, 152-8. 

Chun Castle, Penzance (Cornwall), ex- 
cavations at, 239. 

Church Assemblies and the preservation 
of ecclesiastical records, 244. 

Church bells, thirteenth-century, 237, 
294-303, 416-31, 

Church Norton (Sussex), Roman pewter 
vases from, 321. 

Churches, care of fabric of, Diocesan and 
Advisory Committees for, 251-3, 255. 

Cinerary urns, 171,172, 179, 184, 189, 309. 

Cissbury (Sussex), excavations near, 357. 

Cists, stone, 166-73, 357. 

Clapham, A. W., 238, 240, 291, 402, 450. 

Clark, Col. E. Kitson, 293. 

Clarke, L. C. G., 175, 363. 

Clark-Maxwell, Prebendary W. G., 244. 

Claughton (Lancs.), dated medieval bell 
at, 297, 428-9. 

Clauson, G. L. M., 484, 485. 

Clay, C. T., 363. 

Clay objects: brazier, 371; bricks, 62, 65, 
67, 368-75, 378-80, 382-400; cylinders, 
392, 3973 incense-burner, 64; model 
of a shrine, 401 ; pithoi, 62-5, 67, 70; 
tablets, 368, 375, 380, 384-5, 388, 392; 
vases, 384, 397, 399. 

Clydey (Pembroke), dug-out canoe from, 
134, 144, ISI. 

Cocks, A. H., 423. 

Coffins, Babylonian, 379. 

Coimbra (Spain), Machado de Castro 
Museum: alabaster panel, 307. 

Coins: Anglo-Saxon, 446; Roman, 170, 
178, 310, 312, 313, 318-19. 

Colchester (Essex), carved marble lion 
from, 450. 

Cold Ashby (Northants), dated medieval 
bell at, 297. 

Coldrum (Kent), stone circle at, 451. 

Cold Weston (Salop), medieval church 
bell at, 426, 427. 

Cole’s great astrolabe of 1575, 484. 

Collingwood, R. G., 83. 

Collingwood, W. G., 84; Lake District 
History, 99-100. 

Comb, bone, 170. 

Commodus, coins of, 170, 319; sceptre 
with head of, 178. 

Constable, W. G., 238, 239. 

Constantine the Great, coins of, 310. 

Cooper, W., 484, 485. 

Copper Age, 17, 54, 56, 58. 

Copper objects: bowls, 381; celt, 173; 
coffins, 379 ; figures, 382, 392. 

Cordova Museum: alabaster panels, 307. 
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Corn-rubber, stone, 58. 

Corsham, Wiltshire, The Church of St. Bar- 
tholomew at, 103. 

Cotswolds, The Long Barrows of the, 91-2. 

Counting-board, the, 265, 274. 

Court rolls, etc., of manors, custody of, 
82. 

Crannogs, 126-8. 

Crawford and Balcarres, Earl of, 237-40, 
293, 356, 363, 364, 484, 485; Presiden- 
tial address, 241-62. 

Crawford, O. G.S., The Long Barrows of 
the Cotswolds, 91-2. 

Cremation burials, 2, 4, 5, 77, 167, 169, 
171,172, 175, 179, 184, 189. 

Cresset stone, 84. 

Cripps-Day, F. H., 4 Record of Armour 
Sales, 188I-1924, 334-7. 

Crispina, coin of, 319. 

Cromwell, Ralph, fourth Baron, arms of, 
163; rebus of, 163-5. 

Crosby Fell (Westm.), Bronze Age 
beaker from, 176. 

Crossens (Lancs.), dug-out canoe from 
Martin Mere near, 139, 145, 148, 151. 

Crossley, E. W., a 

Crossley, F. H., 23 

Croughton (Northants), wall- 
paintings in, 484. 

Crowther-Beynon, V. B., 356, 484. 

Croydon (Surrey), wooden figure exhi- 
bited by the Corporation of, 364. 

Cruickshank, G. E., 360, 361. 

Culverden, William, medieval _ bell- 
founder, 297-8. 

Cunnington, Mrs. M. E., 182. 

Curwen, Dr. E., 187. 

Curzon, Lord, 163. 

Cyprus, the Stone Age in, 54-8. 


Daggers, bronze, 172, 309. 

d’Almaine, H. G. W., 238, 314. 

Dalton, O. M., East Christian Art: a 
survey of the monuments, 205-8. 

Darell-Jeffreys, R., 238. 

Darnes, Joseph, glass-painting by, 30. 

Darrell of Sessay and Littlecote, Wilt- 
shire, sixteenth-century illuminated 
pedigree, with later additions, of the 
family of, 238. 

Davies, Rev. E., 239, 276. 

Davis, F. N., Foster, C. W., and Thomp- 
son, A. H., Rotuli Ricardi Gravesend 
diocesis Lincolniensis, 332-4. 

Dawson, W. R., 73. 

Death Watch Beetle, the, 360. 

Deeping Fen (Lincs.), dug-out canoe 
found in, 136, 143, 144, 149. 

de Guérin, Lt.-Col. T. W. M., 166, 357. 

Denison, S., 360, 361. 

Denton (Lincs.), Bronze Age beaker 

from, 175. 
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Derwenthaugh (Durham), dug-out canoe 
from, 140, 142, 144, 147. 

Despencer, Henry, bishop of Norwich, 
402, 404. 

Devizes Museum (Wilts.) : 
with 148 -3. 

Dewey, H., 

Didlington (Norfolk), medieval church 
bell at, 429-30. 

Dim-tab-ba, the goddess, temple of, at Ur, 
392, 393, 397+ 

Dinas, Llanfairfechan (Carnarvon), ex- 
cavations at, 76. 

Dinnichoff, Bernard, glass-painting by, 
28. 

Diocesan Committees for the care of 
church fabrics and treasures, 251-3, 
255; Central Committee, 254-5. 

Disc, lunar, with relief, Sumerian, 376-7. 

Document : recording gift of altar-piece, 


incense-cup 


304-5. 

Doddinghurst (Essex), medieval bell at, 
300-3. 

Dolmen period, celts and cists of the, 17, 
24, 171, 173. 

Dominican Order 1216-1360, Constitution 
of the, 322-5. 

Domitian, coin of, 319. 

Door-key, iron, 192. 

Double axe, bronze, 67, 68. 

Dove, F. L., 239, 240. 

Dowalton, Loch (Wigtonshire), dug-out 
canoes found in, 127. 

Drains in Sumerian and Babylonian 
ae 378, 380, 385, 391-3, 395, 
397-40 

Dugdale Society, publications of the, r99— 
202. 

Dungi, king of Ur, 382, 383; buildings 
of, 386-9, 392-4, 397; Copper figures 
of, 392; inscriptions of, 382, 392; 
statue of, 393. 

Dunnottar, Castle of, and its history, 326-8. 

Durham Castle, dated medieval bell at, 
297. 


Ear-rings, gold, Babylonian, 379. 

Earthworks, 76-7, 175, 185, 238, 280, 
281, 402, 409. 

East Christian Art: 
monuments, 205-8. 

Ebbesbourne (Wilts.), 
finger-ring from, 186-7. 

Edavard IV's French Expedition of 1475, 
the Leaders and their Badges, 213-15. 

Edwards, W. C.,, 238. 

Eeles, F. C., 

Effigy of Richard Beauchamp, earl of 
Warwick, 448-9. 

Egbert, archbishop of York, 418. 

Elagabalus, coins of, 319. 
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Ellesmere (Salop), dug-out canoe from 
Whattall peat-moss near, 133, 142, 


149. 
Elm (Cambs.), medieval church bell at, 


426. 

Elmham (Norfolk), Saxon cathedral of, 
402-9. 

Enamel method of painting on glass, 26— 


35. 

En-an-na-tum, high priest at Ur, temple 
building by, 368-74, 376. 

End-scrapers, 19, 21. 

England and the World, 459-60. 

Enlart, Camille, 193. 

Erith (Kent), dug-out canoe found at, 
127, 148. 

Escley (Hereford), bridge at, 286. 

Eton, Provost of, 484. 

Eumorfopoulos, G., 237, 356, 363. 

European Civilization, The Dawn of, 89- 
90. 

Evans, Sir A., 312-13. 

Evans, Sir John, 127. 

Ewelme (Oxon.), bronze bowl from, 278, 
280. 

Excavations: Alderney, 166-74, 3573 
Arabia, 438; Cyprus, 54-8; Egypt, 
485; England, 1-25, 43-53, 175, 179, 
184, 190-3, 237-9, 309, 312, 356, 364, 
444, 485; Macedonia, 59-72, 80-1; 
Scotland, 82 ; Sparta, 78-80; Ur, 365- 
401; Wales, 76-7. 


Fairweather, F. H., 36. 

Farrer, Lord, 484. 

Faustina I and II, coins of, 319. 

ffoulkes, C., 356. 

Fibulae: see Brooches. 

Fieldhouse, W. J., 192. 

Figures, mud, in boxes of brick, at Ur, 
378-9. 

Fincham, H. W., 363. 

Finger-rings: Anglo-Saxon, 186-7 ; gold, 
185-7; medieval, 484. 

Fire-dog, Late Celtic, 316-18. 

Flagons, Roman, 310, 321-2. 

Flint implements, 4, 5, 16-25, 54, 56-8, 
167, 364. 

Flints, worked, from the North Arabian 
desert, 432-41. 

Florence, dated twelfth-century bell at, 


430. 

Folch y Torres, Joaquin, Junta de Museos 
de Barcelona: Catdlogo de la Seccién de 
Arte Romanico, 464. 

Folkes, Martin, portrait-medals of, 484. 

Fosbrooke, T. H., 360, 361. 

Foster, C. W.: see Davis, F, N. 

Fountains Abbey (Yorks.), 
bridge at, 286. 

Fowler, Dr. G. H., 364, 449. 


medieval 
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Fowler, R. C., 363, 484. 

Fox, Dr. Cyril, 76, 121, 175, 177, 237, 
316, 459. 

Fox, W. Storrs, 189. 

Foxton (Cambs.), Arretine bowl from, 
177. 

France, care of ancient monuments in, 
249, 250. 

Franks Studentship, 451. 

Fripp, E. I.: see Savage, R. 


Galbraith, Mrs. G. R., The Constitution of 
the Dominican Order 1216-1360, 322-5. 

Gardner, W., 76. 

Garle, H., 360. 

Garrod, Miss, 441. 

Garrood, J. R., 188. 

Garstang, Prof. J., 442. 

Gaudion, Judge, 173. 

Geological Survey Memoir, 181. 

Geology; Bwlch-mawr rock (Carnarvon), 
443-43 gravels of Hyde Park and 
district, 73-4 ; on the Akeman Street, 
near Asthally (Oxon.), 40, 50, 52; 
Romford district (Essex), 181-2; the 
Ice Age and river-terraces, Igo. 

Gepp, H. J., Adderbury, 103-4. 

Geta, coins of, 319. 

Gethen, John, 286. 

Ghatham, Jebel (North Arabia), worked 
flints from, 434, 437-8. 

Gig-Par, convent of, at Ur, 366, 378, 379, 
382. 

Giuseppi, M. S., 364; 4 Guide to the 
Manuscripts preserved in the Public 
Record Office, 215-16. 

Gilling Castle (Yorks.), heraldic glass at, 
28 . 


Gjerstad, Einar, 54. 

Glanusk, Lord, 121. 

Glass objects: bead-ring, 444; beads, 
77-8, 379; cinerary vessel, 179; dish, 
with bird incised on base, 179; paste 
beads, 193; vessel, 179. 

Glass, painted, 152-3, 163; in Tewkes- 
bury Abbey church (Glos.), 237; 
seventeenth and eighteenth century 
advertisements concerning, 193. 

Glass-painting, enamel method of, 26- 


35- 

Glastonbury (Som.), dug-out canoe found 
at, 127, 134, 136, 144, 150,151. 

— Museum, dug-out canoe, 150. 

Gloucester (Glos.), medieval bell-foundry 
at, 418, 419. 

— Museum: bronze objects from Birdlip 
burial, 75. 

Goblets, prehistoric, 63. 

Godfrey, W. H., 402. 

Godfrey-Faussett, Brig.-Gen. E. G., 238, 
239. 
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Gold objects: beads, 379 ; bracelet, 308; 
brooch, 82; ear-rings, 379; finger- 
rings, 185-7 ; ornament, 64 ; pendants, 
381, 446. 

Goodman, Canon A. W., 238. 

Goring (Oxon. medieval bell at, 
with inscription, 428. 

Graham, Miss Rose, 363. 

Graham, T. H. B., 239, 240. 

Grandison, bishop of Exeter, 420, 421. 

Grantham Museum (Lincs.): Bronze 
Age pottery, 175. 

Gravers, pygmy, 82-3. 

Gravesend, Richard, bishop of Lincoln, 
rolls of, 332-4. 

Gray, G, K. +> 364. 

Gray, H. St. G.,. 322. 

Great Barford (Beds.), medieval steelyard 
weight from, 364, 449-50 

Great Totham (Essex), medieval bell at, 
302, 303. 

Greek pottery, 56. 

Green, Everard, 485. 

Grey, Walter de, archbishop of York, 
418, 

Griffin, R., 363. 

Griffiths, P. 238. 

Griffiths, Rev. R. G., 240. 

Grinding-stone, 58. 

Guilden Morden (Cambs. )» Romano- 
British objects from, 177-8 

Guildford Museum (Surrey), 181. 

Guille-Allés Museum (Alderney), 168, 
170, 171, 173. 

Gungunu, king of Larsa, 369. 

Gunther, R. T., 484. 

Gwernesney (Mon. ), medieval church 
bells at, 427. 

Gyles, Henry, glass-painting by, 31, 34. 


Haddenham (Cambs.), dug-out canoe 
found in the North Fen, 147. 

Hadrian, coins of, 178, 319. . 

Halberds, bronze, 171. 

Hall, Dr. H. R., 315, 382, 383- 

Hallam (Notts.), medieval church bell at, 
426. 

Hailstatt, Das Vorgeschichtliche, 469. 

Hallstatt period, 168, 278. 

Hammer-stones, 65, 169, 171. 

Hammurabi of Babylon, stela of, 372, 


375- 
Hampton, Dame Alice, brass of, 296. 
Hand-axes, stone, 20, 24, 73, 74- 
Handwriting, classes of, in English arch- 
ives, 263 2., 267, 268, 271, 272. 
Hanworth, Lord, 245. 
Hardman, Dr. F. W., 239. 
Harland, J. P., Prebistoric Aigina, 463. 
Harness- “mounting, bronze, 177. 
Harrison, Benjamin, memorial of, 451. 


Mm 
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Harrys, Thomas, medieval bell-founder, 
297. 
Harston (Leic.), Bronze Age urns from, 


175. 

Hatfield (Hereford), medieval church 
bells at, 426. 

Hawkes, A. J., 318. 

Hawkes, GF. GC. 43: 

Hawley, Lt.-Col. W., 1, 239, 356. 

Hellenistic pottery, 56, 62, 67. 

Hemp, W. J., 356. 

Hepworth, H. R., 292. 

Heraldry: armorial glass, 152-3; arms 
of Johnson impaling Lovelace on a 
Nankin hexagonal jardiniére, 1693-7, 
238; badges of the leaders of Edward 
IV’s French expedition of 1475, 213- 
15; heraldic glass, 24; on chimney- 
pieces at Tattershall Castle (Lincs.), 
163-5; shields of arms on steelyard 
weight, 450. 

Hereford: Lugg Mill bridge, 290, 291; 
Wye bridge, 286, 288-9, 291. 

Herefordshire, ancient bridges in, and 
their preservation, 239, 284-93. 

Heron-Allen, E., 321. 

Hildburgh, Dr. W* L., 237, 239, 304. 

Hill, Dr. G. F., 238, 239, 263, 269; Becker 
the Counterfeiter, 325-6. 

Hind, Prof. A. M., 239. 

Hinds, A. B., Calendar of State Papers and 
Manuscripts, relating to English affairs, 
existing in the archives and collections of 
Venice, and in other libraries of Northern 
Italy, 216. 

Historic buildings, destruction and re- 
moval of, 241, 246-9, 260-1; preserva- 
tion of, 249-61. 

Historical Manuscripts Commission, 246. 

Historical eee? Royal Commis- 
sion on, 255-7, 3 

Hitchin (Herts.), forty Iron Age pottery 
from, 177. 

Hoards : Anglo-Saxon, 446-7; Bronze 
Age, 444-6; various objects of the late 
Bronze and Early Iron Ages, 171, 


309. 

Hod Hill (Dorset), bronze mount from, 
281-2. 

Holywell (Hunts.), neolithic mace-head 
found at, 188, 

Hooks, bronze, 171. 

Hooton, William de, medieval bell- 
founder, 419. 

Hope, Sir W. St. John, History of the 
London Charterhouse, 88-9. 

Horn cheek-pieces of a bridle, 415. 

Horndon-on-the-Hill (Essex), bronze 
mould from, 447-8. 

Horne, Rev. Dom E., 77. 

Horrocks, J. W., Assembly Books of 
Southampton, 328. 
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Horsey (Hunts.), dug-out canoe found 
at, 136, 143, 144, 147- 

Hiigel, Baron von, 170. 

Hulse, Sir Hamilton, 237. 

Huntingdon Museum (Hunts.): Castor 
beaker, 190; Neolithic mace-head, 
188, 


I’Anson, W. M., 360, 362. 

Ibi-Sin, king of Ur, tablets of, 388, 392. 

Ice Age, the, 190. 

Illuminated Manuscripts, English, from 
the Tenth to the Thirteenth Century, 
453-5: 

Incense-burner, clay, 64. 

Incense-cup with cruciform ornament, 
182-4. 

‘Indo-Sumerian’ culture, 315-16. 

Inscriptions : on medieval alabaster altar- 
piece, 306; on medieval bells, 294-6, 
299-302, 423, 427-313; on medieval 
signet-ring, 187; Roman, on barrel- 
staves used for steening of well, 186 ; 
Sumerian and Babylonian, 366, 368, 
371, 376, 377, 379, 382, 387. 

Ipswich Museum (Suffolk) : 
pottery, 309. 

Irlam (Lancs.), dug-out canoe from the 
Ship Canal at, 139, 142, 148. 

Iron Age, Early, 71, 126,144, 171, 176-7, 
191, 239, 276, 316, 320; pottery, 177, 
239, 276-80, 309. 

Iron objects: brooch, 169; door-key, 
192; fire-dog, 316-18; implements, 
1673 knives, 444; lamp- -stand, 179; 
nails, 192; ring, 172; sickle, 1723 
spear-head, 173 ; sword, 167. 

Isin kings of Babylon, buildings of, 368, 
386 ff. 

idee (Cambs.), dated medieval bells 
at, 297. 

Italy, dated twelfth-century bells in, 430. 

Iwade (Kent), medieval church bells at, 
426, 


Iron Age 


Jack, G. H., 239, 284, 293. 

Jacob, E. F., Studies in the Period of 
Baronial Reform and Rebellion, 1258- 
1267, 457-9. 

James, St., alabaster representations of 
scenes from the life of, 305-6. 

Jardiniére, Nankin hexagonal, Khang-he 
period, 1693-7, with heraldic arms, 
238-9. 

Jars, prehistoric, 63, 66. 

Jenkins, Rev. Prof. C., 73. 

Jenkinson, F. J. H., 179. 

Jenkinson, Hilary, 73, 263. See Mills, 
M. H. 

Jesse, Tree of, on carved wooden knife- 
handle, 159-62. 

Jewel-case, stone, Sumerian, 374, 377. 
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Jewels, Anglo-Saxon, 446-7. 

John the Baptist, St., figure of,on medieval 
bell, 301, 303. 

Johnson, C., 263. 

Jug, prehistoric, 66. 

Julia Domna, coins of, 319. 

Julia Mamaea, coins of, 319. 

Julia Paula, coins of, 319. 


Karslake, Lt.-Col., 75. 

Keeling, Mrs., 365. 

Keevil (Wilts.), medieval church bell at, 
426, 

Keiller, A., 464. 

Kemeys Commander (Mon.), medieval 
church bell at, 427. 

Kendall, J. Murray, 363. 

Kendrick, T. D., 168. 

Kennett (Cambs.), medieval church bell 
at, 426. 

Kent, Roman finds in, 309-12. 

Kenyon, Sir F. G., 484, 485. 

Kerry, Earl of, 239, 364. 

Kew (Surrey), dug-out canoe from the 
Thames at, 133, 144, 150. 

Kilbirnie, Loch of (Ayrshire), dug-out 
canoe found in the, 128. 

Kilindir (Macedonia), excavations on 
prehistoric site at, 59-72. 

Kimbolton (Hunts.), neolithic mace-head 
from, 188. 

King, Miss G.G., Pre-Romanesque Churches 
of Spain, 87-8. 

King, Sir L. W., 360, 362. 

Kingsbury (Middx.), medieval church 
bell at, 419. 

Kingsford, C. L., Prejudice and Promise 
in fifteenth-century England, 93-43; The 
Early History of Piccadilly, Leicester 
Square, Soho, and their neighbourhood, 
338-9. 

Kingston (Surrey), dug-out canoe found 
at, 151. 

Kirk, Dr, J. L., 239. 

Kish (North Arabia), excavations at, 432, 
438. 

Knite-daggers, bronze, 171, 173. 

Knife-handle, carved wooden, 59- 62. 

Knives: Anglo-Saxon, 184, 185 ; bronze, 
64, 1713 iron, 444; stone, 54, 57. 

Knockin (Salop), dug-out canoe from, 
142 151. 

Knowles, J. A., 26, 239, 356. 

Knowles, W. H., 363. 

Krivts6v-Grdkov, Mrs, O. A., 415. 

Kuri-Galzu, buildings of, at Ur, 378, 379, 
380, 397. 

Kyme (Lincs.), dug-out canoe found at, 
151. 


Laindon Hills (Essex), medieval bell at, 
302, 303. 


— 


ieval 


at, 
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bell 


at, 
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Lake, C. J., 239, 356. 

Lake District History, 99-100. 

Lamp, Roman, 67. 

Lamp-stand, iron, 179. 

Langdon-Davies, J., 82. 

Lapis lazuli beads, Sumerian, 381. 

Larsa kings of Babylon, buildings of, 368, 
374-5, 386 ff. 

La Téne periods, 127, 144, 167, 169, 176, 
178, 193, 279, 280, 309. 

Launceston (Cornwall), Early Iron Age 
bronze bowl from, 239, 280-3. 

Laurence, Thomas, medieval bell-founder, 
298-9, 301-3; list of bells by, 303. 

Laver, Capt. H. E., 319. 

Laver, P., 238. 

Lawrence, L. A., 238, 484. 

Lawrence, Sir W., 484. 

Lawson, P. H., 484. 

Leaden Roothing (Essex), medieval bell 
at, 300-3. 

Leeds, E. Thurlow, 239, 356. 

Lefroy, Prof. Maxwell, 360. 

Legrain, Dr. L., 365. 

Leicester Memoirs, 198-9. 

Leintwardine (Hereford), bridge over the 
Teme at, 286, 291. 

Leland, John, bridges in Herefordshire 
mentioned by, 286, 288-91. 

Lethaby, W. R., Westminster Abbey re- 
examined, 195-8. 

Lethbridge, T. C., 444. 

Letiers of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Cen- 
turies (Southampton Record Society), 


328. 
Lewes (Sussex), dug-out canoe found at, 


151. 

Lewes Castle Museum (Sussex), dug-out. 
canoes, 150. 

Lexden, near Colchester (Essex), excava- 
tion of a tumulus at, 238. 

Libit-Ishtar, buildings of, at Ur, 387, 


388. 

Limpsfield (Surrey), stone implement 
from, 181. 

Linaker, R. H., 464. 

Lincolniensis, Rotuli Ricardi Gravesend 
diocesis, 332-4. 

Lindqvist, Sune, Vendelkulturens Alder och 
Ursprung, 461-3. 

Lindsay, Capt. C., 361. 

Lisbon, Archaeological Museum, 307; 
National Museum of Ancient Art, 


307. 

Little Braxted (Essex), medieval church 
bell at, 426. 

Littledale, W. A., 363. 

Little Hereford, near Tenbury (Here- 
ford), bridge at, 287. 

Little Wilbraham (Cambs.), excava- 
tion of Anglo-Saxon cemetery at, 
444. 


Llangorse (Breconshire), dug-out canoe 
from lake at, 121-6, 128, 130, 142, 146, 


150. 
Lloyd, N., 238, 239. 
LonpDoN : 

Armourers’ Company, 356. 

Bank of England, excavations at, 357; 
Roman inscription on steening of 
well at the, 186, 

bell-foundries, medieval, 418-19, 428, 
430, 431. 

bell-ringing, 422. 

Billiter Street, 419. 

City churches, proposed destruction of, 
254-5. 

Cornhill, Roman tile from, 235. 

Hyde Park, palaeoliths in, 73-5. 

Leadenhall Street, discovery of pre- 
historic skull in, 73. 

Piccadilly, Leicester Square, Soho, and 
their neighbourhood, Early History of, 


338-9. 
Saddlers, Gild of, 422. 
St. Martin le Grand, bells of, 422. 
Westminster Abbey, medieval bell at, 
429, 430. 
London, West, An Inventory of the Historical 
Monuments in, 337-8. 
London Charterhouse, History of the, 88-9. 
London Museum: dug-out canoes, 129, 
150, 151. 
Longman, W., 238. 
Longtown (Hereford), bridge over the 
Monnow at, 286. 
Loops, bronze, 444-5. 
Lord’s Bridge, Barton (Cambs.), Late 
Celtic fire-dog from, 318-20. 
Lorraine, glass-painting in, 29, 33-5. 
Losinga, Herbert de, bishop of Norwich, 


404, 409. 

Ludlow (Salop), Ludford bridge at, 293. 

Lukis, F. C., 170, 171, 173. 

Lukis, Capt. F. du B., 171, 173. 

Lukis Museum (Alderney), 171-3. 

Luton (Beds.), Saxon-graves at, 184-5. 

Luxor (Upper Egypt), excavations at, 
485. 

Lynn Regis (Norfolk), medieval bell- 
foundry at, 418, 419. 

Lyons, Lt.-Col. G. B, Croft, 451-2, 485. 

MacAlister, Sir J. Y. W., 361, 362. 

Macedonia, excavations in, 59-72, 80-1. 

Macedonian Exploration Fund, 61. 

Mace-heads, neolithic, 2, 188. 

Maclagan, Eric, ry 

Macmillan, W. E. F., 239, 356. 

Macrinus, ‘coins of, 319. 

Madrid Museum of Reproductions : casts 
of alabaster panels, 307. 

Mahr, Dr. A., Das Vorgeschichtliche Hall- 
statt : zugleich Fiihrer durch die Hallstatt- 
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sammlung des Naturbhistorischen Museums 
in Wien, 460. 

Major, Albany F., 361, 362. 

Majorca, burial caves of, 356. 

Malden, H. E., 181. 

Mallowan, M. E., 365. 

Manchester Museum (Lancs.): dug-out 
canoes, 147, 148. 

Manningford Abbots (Wilts.), medieval 
bell formerly in church turret, 425-6. 

Manorial records, preservation of, 245-6. 

Marcus Aurelius, coins of, 319. 

Marett, Dr. R. R., 166, 357. 

Margaretting (Essex), medieval! bells at, 
299-301, 303. 

Margidunum (East Bridgford, Notts.), 
Roman decorated vase from, 320. 

Marlow (Bucks.), dug-out canoe from 
the Thames at, 134, 136, 143, 147. 

Martin, Dr. W., 363. 

Martindale, J. H., 81. 
Marton-cum-Grafton (Yorks.), medieval 
church bell at, with inscription, 427. 
Marvin, F. S., England and the World, 

459-60, 

Mascall, Robert, bishop of Hereford, 
285, 288-60, 

Maudlin Bend (Norfolk), dug-out canoe 
found in the Ouse at, 127, 144, 149. 

May, T., 310. 

Medieval : altar-piece, 304-6 ; bells, 237, 
294-303, 416-31; bronze mould with 
lion, 447-8; carved marble lion, 
450; finger-rings, 484; pottery, 52; 
signet-ring, 187-8; steelyard weight, 
364, 449-50. 

Medieval History, The Cambridge : Contest 
of Empire and Papacy, 455-7. 

Megalithic period and monuments, 24, 
1971, 173. 

Merrivale, Lord, 246. 

Merton Priory (Surrey), recent excava- 
tions at, 237; wooden figure from, 364. 

Millar, Eric G., English Illuminated Manu- 
scripts from the Tenth to the Thirteenth 
Century, 453-5. 

Mills, M. H., and Jenkinson, H., The Pipe 
Roll for 1295: Surrey Membrane, 97-9. 

Milston (Wilts.), medieval church bell at, 


426. 

Milton Regis (Kent), Anglo-Saxon jewels 
from, 446-7. 

Minchinhampton (Glos.), dated medieval 
bell. from, 237, 294-303 ; monumental 
brass in church at, 296. 

Minet, W., 363. 

Mirror, bronze, Babylonian, 379. 

Moccas (Hereford), medieval church bell 
at, 426, 

Moles, Arnaud de, glass-painting by, 28. 

Molesey, West (Surrey), dug-out canoe 

from the Thames at, 134, 143, 150. 
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Money Scales and Weights, 202. 

Monoxylous craft found in England and 
Wales, 121-51. 

Mordiford (Hereford), bridge over the 
Lugg at, 289, 290, 291. 

Moreton (Hereford), bridge over the 
Lugg at, 286. 

Mosaic method of painting on glass, 26-8, 
31. 

Moscow, State Historical Museum: 
ancient wood and bone work, 410-15. 

Mounds, Sumerian and Babylonian, 383- 
401. 

Mousterian type of implements, 25, 438- 


40. 

Muker (Yorks.), medieval church bell at, 
426. 

Mural Decorators and Painters in Tempera, 
Papers of the Society of, 202-3. 

Murray, J., 239, 485. 

Murray, Lt.-Col. J., 238, 356. 

Musham, J. F.: see Sheppard, T. 

Myres, Prof. J. L., 356, 363. 

Myres, J. N. L., 43. 


Nabonidus, buildings of, at Ur, 387. 

Nails, iren, 192. 

Nannar, the Moon-god, 382, 393; tablets 
inscribed to, 385; temple of, 392, 398. 

Nash- Williams, V. E., 237. . 

Nebuchadnezzar, buildings of, at Ur, 378- 
81, 383, 385-7, 389, 393, 398; stamp of, 


379- 
Necklace, bone, 175. 
Neck-ring, bronze, 172. 
Needles, bone, 64, 65, 67. 
Nelson, Dr. P., 484. 
Neolithic implements, 18-25, 58, 82, 188. 
— period, 17, 24, 56, 58, 127, 144, 188. 
Nero, coin of, 319. 
Newall, R. S., 1, 16. 
Newcastle (Northumb.), preservation of 
ancient monuments by, 258—9. 
— Black Gate Museum: dug-out canoe, 


147. 

Newell, George, commissary of the arch- 
deaconries of Lincoln and Stow, seal 
matrix of, 484. 

Nin-Gal, the goddess, statuette of, 374, 
376; temples to, at Ur, 366-78, 380, 
397, 400; temple kitchen, 372-4. 

Ninnu, temple of, 367-8. 

Norman church architecture, 38-42. 

Normandes, Cartulaire des Iles, 218-19. 

Norwich (Norfolk), dated medieval bell 
at St. Giles’s Hospital, 297 ; medieval 
bell at St. Mary’s, 426; preservation 
of ancient monuments by, 259. 

Numerals, Arabic and Roman, use of, in 
English archives, 263-75 ; on medieval 
bells, 297, 301. 

Nur-Adad, king of Larsa, building of, 374. 


P: 
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lets 
398. 


78— 
of, 


Offa’s Dyke, field survey and archaeo- 
logical investigation of, 76-7. 

Office of Works, 16; care of ancient 
monuments entrusted to, 249-51, 260, 
262, 284. 

Oldberrow (Worc.), medieval church bell 
at, 426. 

O’Reilly, Miss, 180. 

Ormerod, Prof. H. A., 239, 484. 

Ospringe (Kent), excavations at, 357. 

— Maison Dieu Museum: Roman pot- 
tery, 310. 

Oswald, Dr, F., 320. 

Our Lord, alabaster representations of 
scenes from the life of, 306, 307. 

Oxford: University College, painted-glass 
window at, 31. 

Oxford University (Weld) and Field 
Museum Expedition to Kish, 432. 


Paignton (Devon), medieval bell-foundry 
at, 419. 

Palaeolithic implements, 7 3-5, 167. 

Palstave, bronze, 238. 

Park Brow, near Cissbury (Sussex), Bronze 
Age hoard from, 444-6; Early Iron Age 
pottery from, 239. 

Parkes, Joan, Travel in England in the 
Seventeenth Century, 203-4. 

Parochial records, care of, 243-5. 

Paterae, bronze, 177. 

Pearce, W., 361. 

Pearson, Rev. A. F. Scott, Thomas Cart- 
wright and Elizabethan Puritanism, 85- 


6. 

Peers, C. R., 240, 292, 316, 363, 364. 

Pendants, gold, 446; gold and silver, 
Sumerian, 381. 

Pennsylvania, University of, joint expedi- 
tion to Mesopotamia, 365. 

Penrose, G., 239, 280. 

Peter, O. B., 280. 

Petty, Sir John, glass-painter of York, 33. 

Pewter vases, Roman, 321. 

Phillips, Rev. A. L., 38, 42. 

Phrenaros (Cyprus), excavation of Stone 
Age site near, 54-8. 

Picks, deer-horn, 3, 5, 12. 

Pins: bone, 170, 175, 195; bronze, 193. 

Pipe-Roll for 1295 : Surrey Membrane, 97-9. 

Pithoi, clay, 62-5, 67, 70. 

Pixley, F. W., 238. 

Plaque, bronze, ancient, 414; bronze, 
medieval, 447-8 ; limestone, Sumerian, 
376, 382; wooden, 412-14. 

Plautilla, coins of, 319. 

Playne, A. T., 294, 296. 

Pogédin, Prof. M. P., 410. 

Pollitt, W., 238, 309. 

Poole, Mrs. Rachael, 239. 

Portrait-medals of Martin Folkes, 484. 
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Portslade (Sussex), medieval bell at, 302, 


303. 

Potter, Paul le, medieval bell-founder, 
431. 

a Thomas, medieval bell-founder, 


Pottery : Anglo-Saxon, 184; Bronze 
Age, 56, 77, 175-6; Early Iron Age, 
177, 239, 309; Greek, 56; Hellenistic, 
56, 62,67; Medieval, 52; Prehistoric, | 
63-70, 81; Roman, 167, 169, 170, 1725 
Romano-British, 14, 177-9, 190-2, 
310-12, 320-2; Sumerian and Baby- 
lonian, 379, 381, 384, 390, 394. 

Potts, Rev. R. U., 240. 

Prattinton collection of drawings, 152-3. 

Prejudice and Promise in fifteenth-century 
England, 93-4. 

Prescott (Salop), bridge over the Rhea 
Brook at, 286. 

Preston (Lanes.), dug-out canoes fromthe 
Ribble at, 130, 140, 142, 145, 148, 
149. 

— Harris Institute: dug-out canoes, 
148, 149. 

Price, Rev. S. J. M., 361, 363. 

Price, William and Joshua, glass-painters, 
32, 

Prideaux, C. S., 484 

Privy Council of England, Acts of the, 

1615-1616, 216-18. 

Probate registries, preservation of docu- 
ments in the, 246. 

Proby, G., 238. 

Public Record Office, 245, 264 ff. 

Public Record Office, A Guide to the Manu- 
scripts preserved in the, 215-16, 

Putney (Surrey), dug-out canoe found at, 
151. 

gravers, 82-3. 


Quarrell, W. H., 292. 


Radford, A. L., 361, 363. 

Rams, gypsum figures of, Sumerian, 381. 

Raven, Dr., 297. 

Razors, bronze, 172, 173. 

Rebus: of Lord Cromwell, 163-5; on 
medieval bell, 301, 302, 303. 

Redgrave Hall, charter-chests of, ramen 

of, 242. 

Reid, R. C., 83. 

Relph, A. R., 238, 239. 

Ribbesford (Wore. ‘medieval church 
bell at, 426. 

Rice, R. ’Garraway, 293. 

Richborough (Kent), excavations at, 356, 
485; Roman coins from, 312-13. 

Rimaugia, a glass-painter of Paris, 29. 

Rim-Sin, stela of, 373, 375, 385. 

Rings: bronze, 172, 173, 177, 309; iron, 

172; silver, 77; silver-wire, 444. 
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Rivoira, G. T. (trans. by G. McN. Rush- 
forth), Roman Architecture and its 
principles of construction under the 
Empire, 328-31. 

Rolleston, Dr. J. D., 484. 

Roman: amphora, 170; bowls, 178, 192, 
310; brickfield, 75-6; bricks, 75, 170; 
burials, 178, 179, 193; camps, 83-4; 
coins, 170, 178, 310, 312, 313, 318-19; 
flagons, 310, 321-2; lamp, 67; pewter 
vases, 321; pottery, 167, 169, 170, 
172; roads, 46, 285; stamp on barrel- 
staves, 186; tiles, 75, 167, 169, 170, 
190, 238; vases, 178, 320-2; village, 
190-1. 

— remains, 14, 15, 67, 75-6, 127, 167, 
169, 170, 186, 190-3, 238, 309-13, 318- 
22. 

Roman Architecture and its principles of 
construction under the Empire, 328-31. 
Roman numerals, use of, in English 
archives, 263-7, 274; on medieval 

bells, 297. 

Romanesque architecture, 408-9. 

Romano-British pottery, 14, 177-9, 190- 
2, 310-12, 320-2. 

Ropeford, Roger de, medieval bell- 
founder, 419. 

Ross (Hereford), ancient timber bridge 
over the Wye at, 286, 290; Wilton 
bridge, 290-1, 293. 

Rostovtseff, Prof., 178-9. 

Rowley, Major W., 361. 

Rushforth, G. McN., 152, 163. See 
Rivoira,G. T. 

Rutba (North Arabia), worked flints from, 


440. 
Ruyhale family, arms of the, 152-3. 


St. Albans (Herts.), medieval bell-foundry 
at, 418. 

St. John’s head, alabaster, 239. 

Salford Museum (Lancs.): 
canoe, 148. 

Salisbury, F. S., 312. 

Salisbury Plain (Wilts.), incense-cup 
found on, 182-4. 

Samian ware, 82, 179, 191, 192, 310. 

Samson, L., 361. 

Sandbach, Maj.-Gen. A. E., 238, 356. 

Sands, H., 356. 

Santiago de Compostela, datable English 
altar-piece at, 304-6. 

Saucer, prehistoric, 64, 70. 

Savage, R., and Fripp, E. 1., Minutes and 
Accounts of the Corporation of Stratford- 
upon-Avon and other Records (1566- 
1577), 199-200. 

Savell, A., 238. 

Saws, stone, 64, 65, 67, 70. 

Saxon cathedral of Eimham (Norfolk), 

402—9. 


dug-out 
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Scandinavian style of decoration during 
the Migration period, 356. 

Sceattas, Anglo-Saxon, 446. 

Sceptre, Roman, with head of the 
Emperor Commodus, 178. 

Scientific instruments, exhibition of, 484. 

Scotland, Church of, General Assembly 
of, and the custody of historic records, 
246. 

Sculpture: carved rebus, 163-5; carved 
wooden knife-handle, 159-62; female 
carved head, 377; figures of rams, 
381; head of a goddess, 391; head of 
a shaven priest in reddish sandstone, 
384; limestone head of a priest, 380; 
marble lion, medieval, 450; relief 
carved in calcite, representing a boat, 
381-2; Sumerian, 375-7, 380, 381-2, 
384, 391; wooden plaques, 412-14; 
wooden relief representing a_ bird, 
414-15. 

Seal-impressions, Babylonian, 375. 

Seal matrices, Spanish, gift of a collection 
of, 237. 

— matrix cf George Newell, commissary 
of the archdeaconries of Lincoln and 
Stow, 484. 

Selby, Dr. Prideaux, 310. 

Selsey (Sussex), gold bracelet from, 308. 

Septimius Severus, coins of, 319. 

Severus Alexander, coins of, 319. 

Shapwick (Som.), dug-out canoe found in 
peat at, 134, 136, 140, 149. 

Sheppard, T., and Musham, J. F., Money 
Scales and Weights, 202. 

Sherburn (Yorks.), record of Saxon 
bells at, 418. 

Shetelig, Dr. Haakon, 356. 

Shield-bosses, Anglo-Saxon, 184-5. 

Shovels, ceremonial, bronze, 238, 314- 
15. 

Sickles: bronze, 67, 68, 1733 iron, 172. 

Signet-rings ; medieval, 186-7.; silver, 
187-8, 

Silchester (Hants), discovery of a Roman 
brickfield near, 75-6. 

Silver objects: pendants, 381; rings, 
773 Signet-ring, 187-8, 

Simpson, Major E, S., 238. 

Sin-balatsu-ikbi, buildings of, at Ur, 378. 

Skeletons, 77, 168, 169, 172, 176, 185, 
193, 444 

Skelton-in-Cleveland (Yorks.), pair of 
medieval church bells from, 425. 

Skilbeck, C. O., 238. 

Skulls, 73, 444. 

Smith, A. F., 431. 

Smith, Prof. Elliot, 73. 

Smith, Reginald A., 17, 78,168, 239, 276, 
363, 364. 

Snettisham (Norfolk), medieval church 

bell formerly at, 424. 
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Snowdon (Carnarvon), dug-out canoe 
from Llyn Llydaw, 129, 140, 1452., 


151. 

Soergel, Prof., 190. 

Somersham (Hunts.), Romano-British 
village near, 190-1. 

Southampton, Assembly Books of, 328. 

Southampton Record Society, 328. 

Southend-on-Sea (Essex), bronze- 
founder’s hoard from, 309. 

— Museum (Essex), bronze hoard, 309. 

Southport (Lancs.), Cambridge Hall: 
dug-out canoe, 148. 

Spain, Pre-Romanesque Churches of, 87-8. 

Sparta, excavations in, 78-80. 

Spear-heads: Anglo-Saxon, 184, 185; 
bronze, 171, 173 ; iron, 173 ; stone, 57. 

Spielmann, Sir Isidore, 361, 363. 

Spurgeon, Caroline F. E., Five Hundred 
Years of Chaucer Criticism and Allusion, 


204. 
Stafford, John de, medieval bell-founder, 


430. 

Stahlschmidt, J. C. L., 298, 299, 426, 
428, 431. 

Stamford (Lincs.), architecture of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
at, 238. 

Stanley Ferry (Yorks.), dug-out canoe 
from the Calder at, 140, 145, 151. 

Stanton Moor (Derby), cinerary urns 
from, 189. 

Statues and statuettes, Babylonian, 374, 
375, 376. 

Stebbing, W. P. D., 238, 239. 

Steelyard weight, medieval, 364, 449- 
50. 

Stelae, Sumerian and Babylonian, 371, 
372, 373, 

Stevens, C. G., 

Stewart- ay R, Birkenhead Priory and 
tke Mersey Ferry, 101-3; Calendar of 
County Court, City Court, and Eyre Rolls 
of Chester, 1259-1297, 331-2. 

Stock Gaylard (Dorset), medieval church 
bell at, 426. 

Stoke, North (Sussex), dug-out canoe 
from the Arun at, 134, 143, 144, 150. 
Stoke, South (Sussex), dug-out canoe 

from the Arun at, 134, 136, 150. 

Stone Age, 25, 54-8, 181, 396; house, 
54-6. 

Stone circle, 451. 

Stonehenge (Wilts.), the excavations at, 
1-16, 356; earlier series of worked 
flints found at, 17-25. 

Stone objects: "adze, 66; arrow-head, 
573 axes, 12, 15, 20, 24, 66; beads, 
77's bowls, 381; celts, 22, 54, 169, 
4423 Cists, 166-73; corn-rubber, 58; 
cresset stone, 84; grinding-stone, 585 
hand-axe, 73, 743; implements, 181 ; 
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jewel-case, 374, 3773 knives, 54, 575 
saws, 64, 65, 67, 70; spear-head, 57. 
Stow (Salop), medieval church bells at, 

426, 427. 
Stowe. archives, removal of, 242. 
Stratford-on-Avon (Warwicks.), Roman 
remains at, 191-3. 
Stratford-upon-Avon, Minutes and Accounts 
of the Corporation of, and other Records 
(1566-1577), 199-200. 
— (Sussex), medieval bell at, 302, 


Stadies in the Period of Barenial Reform 
and Rebellion, 1258-1267, 457-9. 

Sumerian and Babylonian buildings, 366- 
401; burials, 379, 384-400; inscriptions, 
365, 398, 371, 376, 377, 379, 382, 387; 
objects of art, 371-7, 380-1; pottery, 
379, 381, 384, 390, 3943 sculpture, 
375-7, 380-2, 384, 391; temples, 366— 
75+ 

Surgery: a hundred years ago, 218. 

Surrey, pygmy gravers in, 82-3. 

Surrey Archaeological Society, 181. 

Sussex Downs, medieval signet-ring from 
the, 187. 

Sutton, Canon A. F., 361. 

Sutton Courtenay (Berks.), Saxon village 
at, 356. 

Swords : Anglo-Saxon, 185 ; bronze, 171, 
173, 309; iron, 167. 


Tablets, clay, Sumerian and Babylonian, 
368, 375, 380, 384-5, 388, 392. 

Tafall, Canon Santiago, 305, 306 2. 

Tanner, L. E., 239. 

Tardenois period, 82. 

Tattershall Castle (Lincs.), rebus of Lord 
Cromwell in, 163-5. 

‘Tau-cross’ type of church planning, 


407-8. 

Tennis Castle Museum (Som.): dug-out 
canoe, 149. 

Taylor, Rev. C. S., 361. 

Taylor, J. E., 385, 394, 398. 

Taylor, Miss M, V., 136 2., 178. 

Tazza, Romano-British, 177-8. 

Tebbutt, C. F., 190. 

Temples, Sumerian, 366-75. 

Tenby (Pembroke), dug-out canoe 
found at, 151. 

Terrington (Yorks.), dated medieval bell 
at, 297. 

Tewkesbury Abbey church (Glos.), 
painted glass in, 

Thomas, Dr. H. H. 

Thomas, St., the losmieiity of, alabaster 
representation of, 307. 

Thimble, bronze, 170. 

‘Thompson, A. H.: see Davis, F. N. 

Threlkeld (Cumberland),medieval church 
bell at, 426. 
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Thurstaston in Cheshire, 103-4. 

Tiles, Roman, 75, 167, 169, 170, 19¢, 238. 

Toft, near Cambridge (Cambs.), medieval 
bell at, 297-9. 

Toilet trinkets, Anglo-Saxon, 185. 

Tolson, L., 356. 

Tombs, Sumerian and Babylonian, 379, 
384-401, 

Tong (Kent), Roman pottery from, 310- 


12, 

Tonnochy, A. B., 159. 

Tower, W. E., 237, 484. 
Town-planning, 257-60. 

Trajan, coin of, 319. 

Transjordania, flint implements from, 


364. 

Transport, Ministry of, and the care of 
ancient bridges, 284. 

Travel in England in the Seventeenth Cen- 
tury, 203-4. 

Traylen, H. F., 238. 

Tristram, E. W., 484. 

Tristram, Major, 444, 446. 

Troup, F. W., 238, 240. 

Truro Museum (Cornwall), 280. 

Tudor-Craig, Sir A., 238. 

Tufa, Roman use of, 446. 

Tyssen, Dr. A. D., 299, 302, 303. 

T ytherton (Wilts.), medieval church bell 

, at, 426. 


Upton Cressett (Salop), medieval church 
bell at, 426, 427. 

Ur, excavations at, in 1925-6, 365-401; 
the Gig-Par-Ku site, 366-82; the 
‘Palace’ site, 382-5; the Tomb 
mound, 385-401. 

Ur-bau ot Lagash, temple built by, 367-8. 

Ur-Engur, first king of Ur, 366, 382, 383, 
386; buildings of, 366, "386, 388, 389, 
3923 stamp of, 392; stela of, 377. 

Urns: Anglo-Saxon, 184, 185; Bronze 
Age, 175, 176, 189 3; Roman, 169. 


Vardino (Macedonia), prehistoric settle- 
ment at, 69, 71, 72. 

Vases: Bronze Age, 175-6; clay, 384, 
397, 3993; Rhenish, 178; Roman, 178, 
320-23; Sumerian, 384. 

Vassall, H., 361, 363. 

Vaughan, H., 244. 

Vendelkulturens Alder och Ursprung, 461. 

Vespasian, coins of, 319. 

Vessel, bronze, 168. 

Victoria and Albert Museum, 252; me- 
dieval church bell from Yorkshire, 425. 

Viner-Brady, N. P. W., 238, 240. 

Vitellius, coin of, 319. 

Votive offerings, 178. 


Waddington, Q., 186. 

Wales, Church in, Representative Body 
of the, and the preservation of records, 
244. 

—, National Museum of: British bronze 
bowl, 280; dug-out canoe from South 
Wales, 

Walker, Emery, 239, 363, 364. 

Walker, J. rH. + 239, 356. 

Walker, J. W.. 363. 

Walker, Rev. ‘De. 238. 

Wall-paintings in Croughton church 
(Northants), 484. 

Walters, H. B., 73, 237, 294, 416. 

Walthamstow (Essex), dug-out canoe 
from the — marshes near, 134, 136, 
140, 144, 14 

(Sutolk), medieval bell at, 302, 


Warad-Sin, buildings of, at Ur, 374-5. 

Warboys Fen (Hunts.), dug-out canoe 
from, 134, 142, 143, 148. 

Warrington (Lancs.), dug-out canoes 
found at, 139, 142, 143, 145, 149. 

Warwick (Warwicks.), effigy of Richard 
Beauchamp, earl of Warwick, at, 448-9. 

Warwick, Abstract of the Bailiffs’ Accounts 
of Monastic and other Estates in the 
county of, 199—201. 

Warwick Priory (Warwicks.), purchase 
and removal of, 247. 

Water-clocks, 75. 

Water Dean Bottom (Wilts.), bronze 
arrow-head from, 182. 

Weightman, Surg.-Capt. A. E., 361. 

Wellstood, F. C., 192. 

Welwyn (Herts. urn of buff ware 
from, 179. 

West Challow (Berks.), medieval church 
bell at, with inscription, 431. 

Westcliffe (Kent), medieval bell at, 301, 


303. 

Westlake, Rev. H. F., 194, 198, 237, 239, 
361, 363, 429. 

Westlake, Mrs., 237, 239. 

Westminster Abbey re-examined, 195-8. 

Weston, Peter de, medieval bell-founder, 


419. 

Weybridge Museum (Surrey): dug-out 
canoe, 150. 

Wheeler, Dr. R. E. Mortimer, 237, 363, 


451. 

Whinfell Tarn (Westm.), dug-out canoe 
found in, 128, 131, 140, 145, 150. 

Whitburn, A. S., 365. 

Whitby (Yorks.), excavation of the Saxon 
monastery at, 364. 

White, John, medieval bell-founder, 
299. 

Whiting, W., 309. 

Whittlesey (Cambs.), dug-out canoe found 

at, 151. 
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Wigan (Lancs.), Roman coins found near, 
318-19. 

Williams, Rev. J. F., 309. 

Willingham (Cambs.), Romano-British 
objects from, 178-9. 

Wilmer, H., 291. 

Winbolt, S. E., 446. 

Winchelsea, Robert de, archbishop of 
Canterbury, 418. 

Winchester Cathedral (Hants), bosses on 
the quire vault of, 237. 

Windsor (Berks.), dug-out canoe found 
at, 151. 

Wine-cups, Roman, 192. 

Wisley (Surrey), dug-out canoe found in 
the Wey at, 134, 150. 

Wolseley, Garnet R., 239, 356. 

Wood objects: figure said to have come 
from Merton Priory (Surrey), 364; 
plaques, 412-14. 

Wood Walton (Hunts.), neolithic mace- 
head from, 188. 

Woodward, A. M., 238. 

Woolavington (Som.), 
found at, 151. 

Woolley, C. Leonard, 365. 

Woolwich (Kent), dug-out canoe found 
in the Albert Docks at, 127, 129, 134, 
136, 148. 

Worcester (Worc.), medieval bell-foundry 
at, 418, 419. 


dug-out canoe 
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Worcester Cathedral, medieval bells for- 
merly at, 429. 

Wordwell (Suffolk), medieval church bell 
at, 426. 

Worthing (Sussex), dug-out canoe found 
at, 151. 

Worthington, Dr; P.'S,,:238 

Wright, A., 427. 

Wright, W. B., 190. 

Wymbish family of bell-founders, 419, 


429. 

Wymbish, Michael de, medieval bell- 
founder, 431. 

Wymbish, Richard, 
founder, 428, 431. 

Wyndbourne, George, and wife, monu- 
mental brass of, 484. 


medieval _ bell- 


Yare, William, bell-founder, 303. 

Year ” Book Studies, Manual of, too-1. 

York (Yorks.), medieval bell-foundry ait, 
418, 419. 

— Museum: cresset stone, 84; dug-out 
canoe, 151. 

Yorkshire Archaeological Society, 316. 

Young, Dr. R. A., 484, 485. 


Zakharov, Dr. A. A., 410. 
Ziggurats in Mesopotamia, 378, 380, 387, 
397- 
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